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THE REV. F.V. J. ARUNDELI-, M.A. 



Mi dear Sir, 

To you, whose "Discovek:es in Aha Minor," 
and "Visit lO the Seven Churches op Asia" have afforded 
me BO much both of instruction and delight, 1 venture to 
iQBcril>e these pages; as, from the very interesting account 
you have given of the kindly and benevolent feelings, so 
common amongst the foUoners of Mahometanism in Greece, 
I am induced to hope you will feel some little interest in the 
maimer in which I have endeavoured to delineate one of the 
Moslem characters in this work ; and that you will not find it 
other than faithfuL For, though the principal characters in 
it, among whom is Ines de Castro, are, generally speaking, 
Christian, the personage here alluded to is "The Talba," 
the Moor after whom I have named the Romance. 

Not merely, however, as a mark of my unfeigned esteem 
for the learning, the genius, and the truly religious spirit you 
have thrown into all your works, do I dedicate this to you; 
but also as a testimony of my high value for the Mendship 
with which you have honoured both my husband and myself 
during so many years; and believe me, 
Mt dear Sir, 
Your most sincere and faithful Friend, 

ANNA ELIZA BRAY. 
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THE TALBA. 



CHAPTER I. 

- And Cint 



'a dread ]«^di 1^11. 

On one of the mouiiUJn eminences of CiDtra in Portugal, a 

CUe of rusged and broken rocka, adorned in port bj the scauW 
erbage that groirs within their cavities, overhanga a unoota 
and Bomeirhat broad space of ground, whete, notwithstanding 
the heat of the climate, a carpet of the finest graea appears 
always verdant, being reireshed by a little rush of water that 
wells out beneath the rocks, and running in a narrow channel 
through the midst of the graaay glade, finds its way down the 
precipice which forms a boundary to this delightful spot. The 
TJew it commands is magnificent; and though so varied, yet 
of so interesting a character that descripdon can but feebly 
convey any adequate idea of its beauty. The eye ranges over 
an extensive tract of country, and contemplates with delight 
mixed with wonder, the strange, wild, and grotesque combin- 
ations of rock, that rise into conical shapes, and a thousand 
other fantastic forma, on all parts of the mountain; whilst, 
betneen rock and rock, except where prevented by sudden 
declivities, the band of cultivation has created little gardens 
that might vie with those of £den itself for the lively beauty 
of their colour and the delicious peifiune they breathe around. 
The rich green of the lemon groves, the pale pink blosaom of 
the almond tree, and hedges formed of the lauruBtiuus and 
gum cistus, are seen in great profusion; whilst, towards the 
base of these heights, the vines hang in luxuriant abundance, 
and shew at one view, as do the olive and orange groves, the 
peculiar treasures that constitute the opulence and pride of the 
Portuguese. 
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Woods fbrmed of elms, the evergreen and pricMy oak, the 
cork-tree snd cbesbiut, are eeen in all directiona around the 
foot of the mountain; and, contrasted with the sterile character 
of the country in the immediate vicinity of Lisbon, "serve to 
check," in the words of the poet Southey, "any nish to wander 
from the charming spring and shades of Cintra, or to e:^lore 
the sad wilderness that maulates them from the chief city of 
Portugal." Yet even this barren tract of country, by the force 
of contrast, seems rather to enhance than injure the finer parts 
of the view : as light in a picture receives greater brilliancy by 
the shadows that are opposed to it. From the more elevated 
points of the mountain, the Atlantic is seen to stretch its waters 
into an expanse so vast and boundless, that they lose them- 
selves in, and mingle with, the clouds, or that thin blue vapour 
which forms the line of the distant horizon. 

How magnificent is the sight of ocean from such an eleva- 
tion! It deeps, as it were, below our feet; presenting an 
unruffled mirror, in whose intemiinable uniformity there is 
sublimity. Its waters, from so great a height, seem always to 
present the same smooth surface : whether they slumber in the 
calm, or their slow and stalely undulation he exchanged for 
the tremendous rise and swell of angry waves, when they 
gather and hurst in the hour of the wildest tempest, it is all 
one — human sight, from'the more elevated points of Cintra, 
could not discern the difference. At the foot of the mountain 
stand the ancient town and palace; whilst on several emi- 
nences arise the towers and walls of many a convent. The 
ruins of a Moorish castle may, to this day, be seen on a most 
commanding station of the rock, not far from the glade of 
velvet turf we have already noticed in the opening of these 
pages. The spot was consecrated by long remembered tradi- 
tion, that gave to it an interest which survives the changes of 
time and of generations. Not even to this hour could it be 
looked upon by the contemplative eye with indifference. 

When Alonso the Fourth, simiamed the Brave, was king of 
Portugal, this remarkable spot was in its greatest beauty, 
being then adorned and tended with extreme care. A UtUe 
raised mound of earth lay beneath the pile of rocks, near the 
source of the spring. It was shaded by some beautiiU flower- 
ing shrubs that had been planted around it. A cork-tree 
hung from the interstices of the rock above, where tei roots 
had found a bed, and, grown to an immense size, had dis- 
played its wrinkled bark and glossy foliage to the successive 
^ and winters of more than a century. To this spot 
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ttiere WBi no access, except by a little narrow path that wound 
amitUt mosses of rock, and often by the side of the deep chasma 
OT abrupt precipices, which rendeTed the way not merely 
difficult, but even dangerous, to an; one who was not familiar 
with the track. On this account, perhaps, it woh little known ; 
for it seemed acarcely croddeti, save by the foot of the goat or 
the kids, as they leaped and gamboled from rock to rock, 
wholly unconscious of fear — which, indeed, is the greatest 
security to any creature, whether endowed with human reason 
or mere instinct — amid rocky paths and giddy precipices, 

Tt was during the reign of the monarch we have mentioned, 
on a fine evening, when the sun. which looks on Spain and 
Portugal with so much ardour, was slowly sinking below the 
waters of the Atlantic, that a solitary figure ascended the path 
we have just described as leading to the pile of rocks, the 
grassy glade, and that mound of earth which was the last 
tenement of a human being. 

The figure was a woman, tall, an'd so well formed that every 
limb seemed to be cast in nature's finest mould. The features 
of her face were regular and small, escept the forehead, which 
was of ample breadth; the complexion was of the deepest 
brown, with a reddish cast — in fact, tawny — the usual com- 
plexion of the better order of Moors, who once overran and 
mhabited different parts of Portugal as well as Spain. The 
face of her we now describe, was rendered expressive by the 
animation of eyes jet black, and full of that liquid lustre so 
particnlarly observable in Moorish beauty. Her teeth were 



white like ivory ; and the well-formed lips 
of Sharon, finely harmonised with the rich] 
that needed only the power of habit, perhaps, to find as many 



admirers as the Surest skin in natives of a colder climate. 
The beautiful Moor we have here noticed, was attired after the 
manner of her people at the date of our narrative, towards the 
middle of the fourteenth century. Some of the adornments of 
her person were not such as we should think could add to her 
beauty, yet they did nut e&ce it; so difficult is it for art to 
Bpoil the productions of nature : nor were these adornments 
altogether the effects of mere female vanity — as a part of them 
was connected with the customs of her country, and indicated 
the rank, or birth, of her who wore them. 

The custom to which we more particularly aUude was that 
of staining different parts of the body. Of her whom we 
describe, the feet, the palms of her bands, and fingers' ends, 
were of a deep sc^^tn colour, having been dyed with the plant 
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called henna, wbich is still used fur that puipose amongst the 
Moors of Africa. Evea her eyebrowB and eyelashes were 
dyed according to the ancient custom amongst Eaatem nationa 
noticed in Holy Writ, when Jezebel, as a mark of htr atten- 
tion to worldly pride, is said to have put her eyes in painting 
— a cuBtom which our translators rendered " painting her 
cheeks." Around her head she wore simply a white kerchief 
twisted in the form of a turban; but the upper part was 
covered hy a long thick veil, which could either be thrown 
back to become a graceful robe, or, if dropped before the 
face, to conceal the features and even the figure of the wearer. 
Her dark hdi hung in long and ahinine tresses down her 
hack; two locks, however, were carefutly plaited, end fell 
in front below the waist. The large pendent and crescent' 
shaped rings which she wore in her ears were of gold, whilst 
bracelets of the same material encircled her arms and glittered 
round her slender ankles. Her necklace was of clove grains 
and gold beads intermixed; and the feet were protected by 
«andms not unlike those worn by the ancient Greeks. An 
embroidered silk vest sat close to the hosom and waist, so as 
perfectly to shew the form ; it was confined by a girdle rich 
in embroidery ; and the upper garment, or caften, of crimson 
ulk, hung loose in elegant and flowing folds. 

Such was the person and attire of the noble Moor who, 
carrying on her arm a basket of sweet-scented flowers, wound 
up the pafh towarda the romantic spot we have described amid 
the heights of Cintra. Though emmently handi^ome, she had 
passed the bloom of youth ; but, from the colour of her com- 

Elexion, she had lost less of her personal charms (han a fair 
eauty would have done at the same age : since that freshness 
of youth, which, hke the finest flower, fades almost as soon as 
it blows, arises perhaps from the extreme delicacy of a white 
and unsunned skin. This delicacy, as it never existed in the 
Moorish lady, could at no time have formed a portion of her 
attractions ; and consequently there was less change between 
her early and her more matured years. She was in every 
respect a striking figure ; and though, at the time of our nar- 
rative, the Moors had lost nearly all their possessions in 
Portugal, and those who remained in it were a degraded, 
taxed, and almost an enslaved people, yet in Aza Anzures 
— the name of her we describe — there was nothing which 
spoke of fallen fortunes. 

Her step was slow ; her air composed, yet grave. Every 
motion of her body was replete with graceAilnesa, and with 
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e highly- 
, I ia whose 

looks there is authority ; though we otlen Und, on a cloeer 
Bcquajntance with their character, that such ore fUHl of single- 
ness of heart. Nature, indeed, who seema to provide every 
one of her creatures with some mode of self-defence, may 
probably have given them this power of creating awe, to keep 
at a distance, and to prevent too close a contact with, the 
more cunning or artful of their kind, to whom by their sim- 
plicity they otherwise would become an easy prey. 

As the Moor reached the spot which she had toiled to gain 
by Bodifficaltandru^edanascent,tbe vi rid sunset illummed 
every sarrounding object with a brilliancy no language can 
express. The colours and effects of the evening hour, even in 
cold climates, possess considerable beauty. In Portugal they 
were heightened to such a degree, aa literally to dazzle the 
sight with their lustre. Masses of rock formed the bold pic- 
turesque foreground J the waters of the Atlantic were seen 
beyond them, of the deepest ultramarine hue, fading in dis- 
tance into an horizon refulgent and even gorgeous with the 
£ery beams of the setting sun. If the eye reposed on the 
Tagiu, as it carried its tributary waters, a(l«r passing the walls 
of Lisbon, to the sea, a thousand vessels of all kinds, and 
almost of all nations, were seen with spreading sails glittering 
like silver, as they caught the rays of the departing day. In 
lome places, the shades of evening had already cast a gloom 
amid the deep chasms in the surrounding rocks : and the still- 
ness of the air — for there was not wind enoagh to stir the light 
petal of the smallest flower — difiuaed a solemnity around that 
eeemed (o awaken keen and thrilling sensations in the breast 
of Aza Anzurez, as she stopped a moment before she advanced 
to the little mound, — or let us call it the grave, for so it was 
— which she adorned and tended with so much care. 

Aza paused, and sighed as she drooped her head upon her 
bosom; yet the pause was hut that of a minute. Raising 
herself, as if the motion of her body kept pace with some 
elevating thought of her mind, she looked up. There was 
not a tear in her eye ; though some watery drops still hung 
upon the long dark eyelash ; and, with a firm step, she ad- 
vanced towards the grave. Aza put down her basket, folded 
her arms across her breast, after the Arabian custom of a 
mourner, and stood in a fixed attitude, gazing ou the sod of 
earth that lay at her feet. So deep was her attention, so per- 
fectly absorbed were all her faculties in the melimcholy con- 
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templation of the object before ber, tbat ahe neither vtw nor 
heard the approach of a youth who had followed her steps to 
this secluded spot, and, now stealing behind her, niade her 
eenaible of his presence by Boflly saying " Mother I " 

It was but a single wonl ; yet it was such a one as catriea 
iritb it a charm to the tnatemal breast, and is spldom pro- 
nounced in vsin. In infancy, that name claims prateclioli 
for the helpless ; in youth, when uttered hy a promising sod, 
it calls up a sense of paternal pride, mingled with affection, 
that no earthly feeling can surpass. Aza in a moment caught 
the sound, and clasped her arms round the neck of the boy, 
as she said, in a voice that spoke her strong emotions, " Hametl 
myaon! at this place! on this day! — Why have you followed 

me? Leave me — now is not a time ' "Yes, mother!" 

answered the Moorish youth ; "now, and at this place. I have 
followed to implore you, nay, to claim it as a right of blood, 
that I should share al\ the sorrows of a mother. Why should 
the noble Alcanzor lie in his bed of dust, and his son stand 
hy and look upon it, while he is yet forbidden to know each 
circumstance of those injuries that brought him down to the 
grave 1" 

"You are yet too young, Hamet; you are but a hoy," said 
Aza; "I fear to trust thy ungovemed years with the know- 
ledge of chat which, when told, will require a man's sense, as 
weS as a man's arm, to da thee right." 

"But I am old enough to know you are unhappy, my 
mother ; to Xnow that my father is dead — brought low by the 
cruelty of wicked men; that I, who was Iree born, am now at 
a slave amongst this people. Do I need more to make me 
safel^to be trusted? Wherefore, then, hide from me each 
particular of the sad story of your wrongs ? I have no birth- 
nc^t to claim, but that I may know the injuries I inherit. 
Tney were my father's ; and being bis, they are now mine. 
Gi»e me, then, what is my due." 

AlZH turned and gazed upon her son, as he spoke, witb 
thoughts so acutely punful, yet so tender and affectionate, 
that her entire soul seemed to speak in her eyes those feelings 
■he wanted words to express. Her son was about seventeen 
years old; in stature he had notyetattoined the full growth 
of manhood ; his limbs were slender and elastic, but, though 
they shewed activity, there was nothing in their formation 
that evinced superior strength. Hamet s waa the form well 
suited for the nimble hunter, hut was without that power 
which we attach to the idea of a youth bom for the toils of 
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WOT. In bis fltce there waa much of the same expresuoD 
which characterised the countenance of his mother, yet leis 



high enthuniaiim in the bright black eye of the MoortBh boy. 
His complexion, though so young, was of a darker shade than 
that of Aza. It shone like polished marble. Ho tvore a short 
dress, that left bare his neck and limhs, shewing their slight 
and fine proportions to so much advantage, that he might 
have been compared to one of those bronze statues of 
antiquity, considered by niodera connoisseurs as models of 
excellence in manly beauty. 

The eye of maternal lave sees with delight the most minute 
perfection in its offipring. As Aza looked upon her son, she 
seemed to dwell on every feature of his countenance, as if her 
affectionate gaze could never be satisfied; whilst the boy con- 
tinued, in terms full of love aod warmth, to urge her to con- 
fide to him the full knowledge of his father's iiuuries. 

"Thou art young, my child," Aza again repued; "the sun 



1 them for e 

"And therefore," said Hamet, "it is the day that 1 should 
learn the fatal cause that brought him to the grave. Here, on 
this spot, where rests the earthly dust of tbe noble Alcanzor— 
here, Allah, receive mjprayer! ' The Moor fell on his knees 
before tbe grave as he spoke, and raising hie hands and eyes 
to heaven, he thus continued : " Allah! thou only and true 
God, before whose throne kneel those spirits of Are that bear 
to thee the vows of tbe faithtiil and the records of the actions 
of men, do Thou hear my prayer ! teach me to reverence thy 
law; to obey thy will. Lead my youth in tbe paths of wisdom- 
Give me a heart to love, to sustain my mother in her afflic- 
tions, so that I may be as tender as was my father to her, ere 
Azrael, in the shadow of whose wing is death, sundered his 
bond of life. Make me worthy to share her counaeb, prudent 
to keep them, and, if it be thy will, nerve my arm and 
strengthen my spirit to avenge my father's wrongs upon these 
idolatrous and unbelieving enemies of thy law. Hear, Allah! 
hear and grant my prayer! Now, mother," said Hamet, as 
lie turned to her, "now do you fear to trust me?" 

"No, my son," replied Aza, " I will trust thee; thou art 
vorthy to share all my cares. Look upon this earth I He 
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wha lies there waa thy father, whose apirit » now refreshed in 
the paradise of the faithful, till Israfcl shall sound the last 
dread trumpet; at whose call, earth and sea, and air, shall 
give up the dead ; and as the waters are gathered up together, 
even so shall these be collected, and cast into the balance of 
judgment. Then thy father shall rise, and his spirit, armed 
with a thousand wrongs, shall hurl to the dread abyss, below 
the arch of Alsirat, those who were bis cruel oppressors. 
This is the day of his death. First, therefore, let us perfomt 
those rights due to his memory ; and then, if thy young heart 
can bearthe tale, the heritage of a father's injuries shall no 
longer be withheld from thee." 

Aza, aa she spoke, took up the basket containing sweet 
herbs and flowers, alowlypaced round the grave, and scattered 
them upon the dust. The law of Mahomet, enforced by that 
of Abiiillah Meleck, of whose sect the Moors were rigid 
followers, forbids the dead to be interred within a mosque; 
as it was considered a profanation of a temple dedicated to 
divine worship, to place within it the decaying remains of 
mortality. The Nloora, therefore, frequently buried their 
dead in same spot which was selected either for its beauty. 
or its solitary and sequestered character. There was a sim- 
plicity in the rites of burial, together with those observed on 
vidting the grave, fail of pathos, and well calculated to im- 
press the living with a tender reminiscence of the departed; 
since it was not only a custom with this interesting people to 
throw into rhyme any estraordinary events in their history, 
but also to sing at the graves of their departed friends some 
poetical recollection of the acts of their lives. In obedience 
to this custom, Aza now chanted, in a low monotonous tone, 
some verses in memory of her Alcanzor. 

When Aza had finished her funereal song, and had accom- 
plished some other simple rites due to the honour of the dead, 
she sat down upon that portion of rock, near the grave, over- 
shadowed by the venerable cork-tree we have before noticed, 
Hamet seated himself by her side with deep attention, and, 
with a countenance over which the excited state of his expec- 
tations had cast an expression of anxiety mingled with awe, 
prepared to listen to the story of his father's fate. 

Aza thus commenced her tale : — " Though in me, my son, 
you now behold but the poor, the helpless widow of Alcanzor, 
who, in order to maintain life, is obliged, like the meanest of 
her people, to tend her flocks to the field, to cultivate the 
growth of the vine, and to spin with the distaff for her daily 
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bread; yet once could her ancestors, iVom this very rock, 
beliold no space of earth but what tbey called their own. t 
am the laat of the daughters of the noble house of Abu Ali 
Texefin, a prince who perished in the great battle of Ourique, 
vheQ the arms of the Christian prevailed. His sons took 
shelter in the kingdom of Algarva. By successive wars, the 
power and the dominion of our people was lessened, nay, 
almost broken. Too well is the sad history of our oppred~ 
sions known to thee. Scarcely, therefore, need I tell that, 
after many victories, in which every foot of land was bought 
by the Christian princes at the countless loss of Moorish blood, 
still thy noble father, my Alcanzor, held out against them. 
His castle, like the eagle's nest, was in the summit of the 
rock, a resting-place for every passing cloud. It was impreg- 
nable to man, and towered above men, even like Alcanzor'g 
lofty spirit, which notliing but the will of Allah could subdue. 
Never did the courage of thy father fail, till Eblis, Chat dark 
spirit of evil, envying such greatness of soul in a son of earth, 
' '" " ' ' ry to betray him." 

Despair," said Hamet; "he fell 
tVom the obedience of God, and was an outcast from heaven. 
So proud a spirit would not do homage to Adam, the first 
calinh, even thaugh at the command of Allah. I wonder not 
so dark a power is ever at work to wreak his vengeance on 
the sons of earth ; he is a spirit for whom, as holy mollaha 
e have no weapons of victory, save those of alms- 
sting, and prayei." 

mtinued — -" The warrior, iny son, too often neglects 
the rites of his devotion, and thinks his best prayers to Allah 
are those which speak in the trumpet summons to battle with 
the idolatrous christian, who worships, with as little sense as 
if he were a brute, those images, those stocks and stones, 
carved by his own hands, and named after creatures like him- 
self, whom he caLs saints; whilst a simple virgin, the daughter 
of man, is more worshipped than Him at whose nod the 
waters rose, and the dry land, with all that therein lived, was 
no more found, saving the Prophet Noah and his sons.* 
Such ftre Christians in their feithr and, thou Creator of man ! 
what are they in their works? — Thy father, my Alcanzor, kept 
faith and word with them; and how did they requite him?" 
•Shonldanjotourrcsdera, who are unscqnainlcd with IbeMshometan 
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" And did my father make compact with the accursed infi- 
dels of the earth!" cried Hamet with warmth. " No wonder, 
then, that hia guardian apirit waM driven back by the tempta- 
tion of Eblis." 

" Thou art too besty, my aon," said Aza; " do not thus in 

y unpractised years attempt to scan beyond that dark veil 
rhich hides from us the secrets of the world inriuble. Thy 
father did nothing that misbecame him. To save the Uvea of 
many noble Moors who had become prisoners to Alonso, he 
conaented to yield to him uncontested the valley, or cham- 
paign country, claimed by our people as an ancient possession 
of their fathers. The fiirther condition of this treaty was, 
that the Moor should withdraw his forces to the mountains ; 
and the king promised that there his castle should be unmo- 
lested. As a yet farther proof of Alcanior's good faith to 
hold sacred the treaty, he consented to shew the rites of hoa- 
pilality to any christian who might be paanng the mountain- 
ous paths near his castle. Such were the terms ; — now hear 
with attention by what base means they were made the cause 
of Alcanzor's ruin." 

" My ears drink in your words," replied Hamet, "as eagerly 
as the fainting traveller of the desert drinks of the solitary 
fountain that rises beneath the palms of Elim. Those waters 
ore to him renewed life; but thy words are to me, my mother, 
as death. Yet go on." 

" Alonsn, who is called the Brave for having so otlen dipped 
his hands in the Wood of our people, till they became seven 
times dyed in as many cruel victories — he, at the very hour of 
making this compact with the unsuspecting Alcanzor, had 
determined on his ruin. By what especial means be contrived 
his treachery, I cannot teU you, for I have never learnt them 
to the full extent. But thus much I can relate with certainty. 
A christian traveller, for such he seemed to be, begged, at our 
castle gates, the rites of hospitality; he was admitted, and 
warmed by our hearth, for the bleak winds had chilled him as 
he passed the mountain's top. He drank from our cup; nay, 
he took even salt with us at the same board. The accursed 
sons of Judah would have respected such a bond; hut this 
christian, who could see the generous Alcanzor as a father to 
all around him — who could look upon Aza his unoffending 
wife, with two children at her knees, and thy innocent self in 
her arms, — this christian, I say, who could warm him by the 
same fire that gave warmth to us his fellow beings, who drank 
of our cup, and took the covenant of salt with us in the bond 
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of hospitality, he, even he, betrayed ua. The walls of our 
castle sheltered his head; our good faith was as a shield to 
him, under whose shadow he reposed in safety; yet, at the 
dead hour of sleep, when the black curtain. of night shrouds 
evil deeds, and the wolf howb to the moon as he searches for 
his prey in the mountains, but with more of mercy than man, 
then did thie christian, having by previous treachery con- 
certed the means, throw abroad our castle gates — all was in 
readinew! without, — and Don Pedro, the eon and heir of 
Alonso, rushed in upon us with a host of armed followers. 
Our people were slain. Thy &ther, myself, with thee in my 
arma, became priaoners ; for we were surprised almost in our 
sleep: and, O Prophet of heaven! how shall I speak the restT 
The christianB fired our eaatle; and both thy brothers, with 
many of our ^thfiil servants, periBhed in the flames ! For 
never have we since heard of them. On that spot, where the 
towers of thy father's castle had risen for many a year, and 
appeared dark and awfiil as they stood amidst the clouds, after 
this &tal night was nothing left but a blackened ruin, to point 
the fall of the last of the Moorish kings t" 

" If there is power in heaven or on earth," cried Hamet 
impalaendy, "tins night of horrors shall meet with an avenger. 
O thou God of spirits, of men, of angeU, of all created things, 
wilt thou slumber at this? Let the widow's wrongs ascend 
to thee, and cry before thy throne! Let the prayer of a 
fatherless boy call down thy curses of war, of famme, and the 
spotted plague, on him who has made desolate the habitation 
M the defender of thy taws; on him who consumed and 
devoured his dwelling with thy own element of fire ! And 
oh ! may I but live to chastise that treacherous hand, which, 
like a coward and a slave, opened the door to murder in the 
helplessness of sleep! Give me but life for this, and I shall 
have lived ages mil of honour, though my date of being 
finished the next hour." 

Hamet, as he spake these last words, cast his eyes upon 
the grave of Alcanzor; and, as he started from his seat, 

Sressing his hands together and lookbg up to heaven, at 
ingth exclaimed, " I will not look upon thy dusti Spirit of 
my father! it is to thee I ascend in thought. Thy son shall 
requite thy oppressors." 

"There spoke the soul of thy father — of Alcanzor," said 
Aza Anturez; "but listen yet with patience. The time is 
not yet come. Hear me conclude the tale of our sorrows. 
Tliy father and myself were destined for death. It miglit 
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he, however, that some feeling of ahame for the (reacheroua 
means Alonso had contrived, by which his son Don Pedro 
should aurptlse us, caused even the king to ahcw ub a false 
mercy; for what. was granting ub our lives to linger them out 
in wrelchedneBS, but giving ub space more bitterly to feel our 
ruin? Thou too, thou, who in thy infant innocence, like a 
flower that springs up amidst hard and arid rocks, mightst 
have been as a sohtary blossom of comfort in our misery — i 
thou wert held a prisoner apart from us, leet thy father should 
instil into thy young mind a spirit of growing rebellion 
towards his conquerors. After thy father's death, which I 
shall too Boon relate, some pitying heart interceded for the 
lone widow, and her son was restored to her knees. Or it 
might be that Alonso thought a woman of our race was by 
nature a slave, and could never feel herself, nor teach her 
children to feel, one noble thought <tf liberty. But he knew 
not the heart of Aza Anzurez, nor shall he know it." 

"Mother," said Hamet, who saw, no twith standing the 
feelinB of wounded pride and honour which in some measure 
had given more of energy than of (endemeas to the melan- 
choly narrative of Aza, that the recollection of her husband 
and children had brought tears into her eyes — " mother, be 
comforted, for I am left; I will be all to you. Had my father 
lived, he would not have watched over you with more affec- 
tionate core than will Hamet, so that you will but dry those 
tears; oura are wrongs to atir up the latent passions of the 
soul. Teara are due to tender sorrows, but not to injuries 
like ours ; they demand auch sacrifices as Eblia himself would 
receive — hatred, death, and all that train of human misery 
which awaits nn a just and ever-hreathing indignation. Had 
my father Uved— " 

"Allah be praised that he ia dead!" said Aza. "Would 
vou wish that he who had wielded the sceptre of a hundred 
kings, should live a slave? No! Alcanzor bore much, loo 
much, for my sake, in patience. He saw his people fall 
around him, like the Hpe ear before the sickle of the hus- 
bandman. The decree was passed in fate, he could not save 
them. His castle he aaw in flames — the ashea of his elder- 
horn were mingled with those of the blackened pile! He 
saw himself, his wife, his only living child, prisoners to the 
enemies of God ! He saw it, yet he bore it as a man — in 
silence, without a tear. But when the iniidel came to the 
door of the ruined dwelling where we had sought a home, 
and claimed thai, fiom his naid-earned duly toU, he shoidd 
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pay tlie tax aa a common slave, his stout heart failed; and be, 
who in war was mighty as tlie lion aeeking his prey, even be 
drooped his manly head like a bnlruab, subdued by secret 
gliel. Yet this feeling was but for a moment; his high spirit 
returned witb redoubled strength. He denied he was a slave, 
thouah be admitted he was a prisoner. Words arose from 
wor&, till, maddened by the memory of bis wrongs, and now 
insulted by injurious terms, Alcanzor arose but to destroy. 
He smote the Christian who would have taxed him; the 
wretched man died beneath the blow; and thv father's, thy 
noble father's life was made the forfeit of his passionate 
offence. He perished by order of Alonso, for having shed 
christian blood in a quarrel at his own door." 

Aza paused; her agitated feelings for some minutes would 
not allow her to proceed; and Hamel, shocked and over- 
powered by what he hArd, with every tender effort, vet in 
silence, endeavoured to soothe her distressed mind. At length 
she made an effort to conclude her melancholy tale. 

" Thus much, my son, of our sad story is now fully known 
to you. If I have hitherto concealed many of these parti' 
culars, the motive has been, lest, prompted by youth and a 
fiery impatient spirit, some act, some word, fiiight escape you 
in the presence of out enemies, which could nothing avail va 
at this time, but might serve them as a pretext to satisfy 
their jealous doubts, by depriving us of the litde mercy they 
have extended towards us. I feared lest they should again 
remove you from my sight; or may he, banish you to some 
far and foreign land, where Hamet would languish in slavery 
the remainder of those days, which, now there is hope, may 
he shared with his sorrowing mother. Let what 1 have said, 
therefore, teach you prudence. If my misery at the thought 
of losing you for ever cannot do this, nothing will; since, 
alas! what other motive can I urge to make you cautious? 
Your path is encompassed by enemies, who lie in wut for 
your destruction. They are like the serpents end venomous 
reptDes which lie hidden in the burning sands of the desert, 
that they may surprise the heedless traveller on his way, and 
eting him to madness and to death. Beware then." 

" Fear not, my mother!" said Hamel; "though young in 

J ears, I can, I will be old in prudence, when j-our safety is at 
azard. But this is not all. You have sometimes thrown out 
dark suggestions, imperfect hints, that a time might come, 
when Hamet, the son of Alcanzor, would be celled on not to 
di^ace his blood. What meant tiiose words? Tell me: I 
will be wary." 
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" Not now — not yet — aome other time. Enough hu past 
thU bouT to prepaia your mind for whatever events may 
happen hereafter. Urge me no &rther: the time is not yet 

Hamet looked diBsatisfied; for the ardour of youth ia seldom 
restrained by motives of prudence; and aji impatient temper 
tike his can ill brook delay or suspense, when ita feelings, 
either of curiosity or expectation, are excited. Still be was an 
affectionate son; and respect fbr the distress of bis mother 
restrained him. He did not, therefore, venture to urge her 
farther on a subject she seemed leluclant to communicate. 
In addition to vhich, it may be remarked that the Moors, who, 
like Hamet, bad early become prisoners to the victoTioua 
christians during the wars between them (which raged, more 
or leas violently, till the infideU were finally driven out of 
Spain at a later period), were accustomed, in some measure, to 
an habitual self-restraint; as the practice of it was neceaaaiy 
to secure even their existence. Those who could not whoUy 
subdue theii feelings of hatred towards their conquerors, too 
often disguised them by the cloak of hypocrisy. They became 
pliant and cunning in proportion as they became more and 
more enslaved, till at last the Moorish character lost not only 
its orieitiBl ii-ankness and sincerity, but was latteHy dis- 
tinguished by that of uncommon talent in the mean arts of 
dissembling; so true is it that the liber^ of man is necessary 
to preserve his virtue. These remarks, however, apply more 
to the enslaved state of the Moors in general, than to Homet 
individually. The young are seldom dissemblers; since it is 
not till after a long intercourse with socie^ that the mind 
learns that great art of Self-defence — to conceal its feelings 
and its thonghts; a lesson taught by experiencing those abuse* 
to which frankness is continually exposed in ita intercourse 
with a knavish and a selfish world. 

Hamet, on the contrary, was frank almost to radhness, and 
vann in proportion to his sincerity. Debarred those privileges 
to which he Dad a natural right by his birth, his father dead, 
and his fortunes reduced, he had found, since the death of 
Alcanzor, but one (tiend, but one being who considered him 
with that interest and affection which give a human creature 
value even in his own eyes. That mend was a mother. 
Maternal love had supplied, with its watchiiil cares, its un- 
ceasing tenderness, the place of all the world besides. Dearly, 
deeply did Hamet requite it. His affections were strong, and 
like a river, which flows OQ in one continued channel; so that 
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tbej had sU fhe force of concentratioti in one point to moke 
thsm as poverfiil aa they were uniform and undivided in tlieir 
coune. No son ever loved a parent more than H&met loved 
Aza. Often irould he leave those exercises bo natural to his 
years and to his ses, to sit bv the side of hia widowed mother, 
enlivening, by bis innocent discourse, the tedious hours of her 
solitude. Sometimes he would asdst her in her toils, or learn 
from her such lesaoDi of iiutniction as she delighted to give to 
hisvoung mind. 

To him this evening had been one of peculiar interest. It 
was the first in which Aza had fully confided to her son the 
knowledge of all those melancholy events that had deprived 
him of a father and of a father's possessions. Long and 
feelingly did he converse with his mother on ao engrossinc, 
yet so painful, a theme ; nor was it till the aun had entirelr 
cet, and the shadows raT night were gathering around both 
earth and sea, that the Moor, with her son, prepared to return 
to their dwelling. Aza arose, took Hamet by thehand, and 
casting an aSectionate look on the grave, which was now hut 
a dark mound scarcely to be distinguished from the surround- 
ing rocks, aud, as she departed, " Farewell to thee, Alcanzor! 
This was the day of thy death. If thy spirit, from the para- 
dise of the faithful, can look down on us, accept the ofieringa 

made to thy memory by thy wife and hy thy son " She 

paused, raised her han^ and wiped away with her veil a tear 
that had started to her eye. "1 never thought thou couldst 
have died," continued A'Za, "nor that the hour would come 
when I should stand by what once was thee, yet never hear thy 
voice, and never see thee smile upon me. But these are wild 
words and foolish thoughts. Farewell, Alcanzorj Light 
and dew shall again fall upon thy grave : the flowers that grow 
upon it shall spring up and bloom: but never more will the 
hopes of Aza revive. Cold is thy grave; yet not ao cold aa 
the heart of thy widowed mate." 

Hamet pressed his mother's hand in silence as he led her 
from the melancholy spot. Both descended the path, and 
tnming into another at some little distance in the mountain, 
again began to ascend a second path, which led towards the 
ruined building that now afforded a shelter to Aza and her 
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The Moore were at all time! a pastoral people. Their petty 
kings and princes, iti the midst of their warlike exercises and 
achievements, disdained not to give their atteotion to the due 
care of those flocks and herds num whicli, in a considerable 
degree, they received support. Aza, together with her son, 
now inhabited a ruined building that had once been a magni- 
ficent dwelling of her own people, ere they were driven from 
the neighbourhood of Lisbon many a year before. Aza had 
a small flock, both of sheep and goats. The wool of the for- 
mer supplied her occupation for the distafl'; and the milk of 
the latter, together with herbs, truita, and bread, formed one 
of the principal articles of food for her household; as the 
poorer sort of Moors seldom ate animal food, aud that only on 
extraordinary occasions. 

One mole domestic had followed the fallen fortunes of his 
mistress, and still lived with her, acting the part of herdsmau 
to her ilocks, or doing any other officei that could assist her 
wants and ease her toils. A little Moorish girl, an orphan, was 
her only female attendant. Another Moor must also be men- 
tioned, who, though not absolutely an inmate with the family 
of Aza, was nevertheless so constant and so venerated a gueat 
— often residing for months together beneath her roof — that 
he could command within the walls of her dwelling, if be chose 
to do so, as entdrely as herself. The progress of our tale now 
demands that we ^ould introduce two of these personages to 
the reader, and that on the very evening the bigh-born Aza 
had communicated to her son the melancholy story of his 
father's fate. 

The sun, as we before noticed, set in ^1 splendour over the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic. It gleamed with uncommon 
lustre upon the tail forest of chestnuts, intermixed with the 
oak and cork-tree, that lay near the base of the mountain of 
Cintra. This forest was crossed by a road which led towards 
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Lisbon. Not only the wooda, but tbe envirMis, for many 
milea, presented a scene of rich delights, only to be found in a 
climate warmed by perpetual auns, and watered by showets 
that refresh the earth, without giving it that surcharge of 
vuMura which produces fogs, damps, and unwholesome dews. 
Numerous vmeyards lay around, laden with the clustering 
grape, that afibids to man wine to make glad hia heart, and 
lometimea to make it sad too, when moderation ceases to 
temper the draught, and reason becomes lost or degraded in 
the bowl. In one part of tbe forest of Cintra, a pure and 
crystal stream burst, with a considerable fall, sparkling and 
bubbling from a rock. Gliding onward, it found its way down 
the genUe slope of a hill, beneath the shade of the chestnut. 



their livelyfrerdure with its relreshing n 

In some parts of the forest were seen those long and sombre 
vistas, which, whilst they invite both the eve and foot to range 
amid their intricate paths of spreading branches chequered 
with quivering light and shade, impress the mind of the wan- 
derer with a sense of anxiety and uncertainty as to whither 
they lead — a feeling which, though not devoid of delight, 
carries with it that slight degree of fear, sufficient, perhaps, to 
heighten enjoyment without creating terror. At the opening 
of these forest avenues the sun darted beams of fire, which, as 
they fell on the stately forms of many an oak, or the wrinkled 
trunk of an ancient cork-tree, imbedded in moss, and festooned 
with flowers, shewed all their various colouring; affording 
also, in the breadth and strength of this transient but sunny 
illumination, a tine contrast to the settled and deep shadows 
that hung thickly around, like those brief but brilliant portions' 
of human existence which relieve tbe fixed gloom that wrapa 
in shade the fortunes of the miserable. 

One of the marked and peculiar features of the neighbour- ' 
hood of Cintra consists in those giant masses of rock that 
arise, rugged and barren, in the midst of the most wooded and 
cultivated parts of the mountiun. Such a mass of rock might 
be seen standing in the midst of the forest we have described ; 
and to the eye of fancy, it looked like one of those castles of 
enchantment inhabited by tbe genii of the Moslems' creed, 
which so often formed a subject for ATabian story. It was 
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from a portion of this rock that isnied the little streamlet we 
have noticed; which, like the voice of the forest, seemed con- 
stantly, in its low and musical murmurs, to hold convert with 
those invisible spirits whom^the same fanciful legends would, 
in all probability, have held to be the guardians of the spot. 

All around was wild and beautiful. Two human beings 
alone were seen to give animation to this sei^uestered wood. 
One of these, by his attire, could instantly be known for a 
Talba, or wiae man, bo reverenced by the Moors. 

The ofRce or profession of a talba consisted essentially in a 
knowledge of medicine, and in the study of astronomy, (added 
to which were the power to foreCel what eclipses portended 
evil, the expouudine strange dreams, and predicting evenlA, 
in a manner considered infallible) ; above all, in a deep 
acquaintance with the arts of astrology and magic; the latter 
study being ever accompanied with a knowledge of poisons, 
charms, and spells of every description; so that there was not 
a venomous reptile which crawled on the face of the earth, nor 
a noidous plant, from that of the deadly African thorn to the 
fatal hemlock, but its several qualities and degrees of doing 
evil were said to be revealed to aim. He oC whom we apeak, 
Hassan, was, if report told truth, not the least distinguished 
amongst his people for a knowledge in these arts, that made 
him at once respected and feared both by friends and enemies. 

The Talba, though advanced in age, had none of that 
decrepitude which often marks the course of time; on the 
contrary, he looked still to be a powerful man; tall and well 
proportioned, with an air of dignity in fcs carriaee that excited 
an involuntary feeling of respect even with those who held 
both his nation and his religion in contempt. His features 
were of that regular cast often seen amongst the Moslems 
inhabiting Spain and Portugal; but there was something 
peculiar m the expression, receiving its impress from the 
mind, that gave to bis countenance the look of one whom we 
should hold in suspicion, if not in dread. The lean and 
swarthy cheek, the cold-black eye, deeply sunk into Ibe socket, 
which surrounded its glowing pupil as a dark cavern does the 
small bright flame of^a forge that bums within it, were all 
highly characteristic ; and the ahaegy eyebrow, with its grey 
hairs, formed a strong contrast to the wrinkled forehead, that 
shone like burnished copper beneath the rising tower of a high 
black cap made of sheep's skin, and retaining the natural 
colour of the wooL The form of the face was an exact oval; 
the nose straight, and the cartilage that divides the nostrilB 
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fmely marked. The mouth was overshadowed by a long grisly 
beard flowing upon the breast, that gave an air of reverence 
to the head. 

The athletic figure of the old man was wrapped in a loose 
gown of red silk, fastened about the middle by s, broad belt. 
On hia breast he wore a square plate of silver, ornamented 
with peacocks, beautifully inlaid with different coloured metals, 
BO as to imitate the plumage of these birds. An inscription in 
the Arabic character, containing some verses fi-om the Koran, 
appeared in the centre. This silver plate, worn only by holy 
men or learned Talbas, waa, in all probability, a custom bor- 
rowed from the Jewish pectoral or breast-plate of the priests 
under the law of Moses, since not only in the Koran is con- 
tained much of the history of the Jews taken from the Bible, 
but many ceremonies also of that chosen people were copied 
by Mahomet in the propagation of his own doctrines. 

The manners of the Talha were in general grave, and not 
without dignity, though habitual caution seemed to nile his 
speech. Still there were moments in which bis powerful feel- 
ings would break through all restraints, and shew themselves, 
such as they were — warm, zealous, and impetuaua. Such 
momenta, however, were rare; for his watchful eya, undim- 
med hy years, his foot ever ready to start in obedience to the 
command of Mb Moorish mistress, the widowed Aza, all spoke 
the conquered, the fallen Moor. Nay, his enemies averred 
that tyranny, which bound his liberty, had cast a chain yet 
more degrading upon ^ mind ; so that he was held captive 
by thatbaae band of tho^hla which cunning, dissembling;, and 
hypocrisy help to make up. Thus report described the Talha: 
if true or false remains hereaf^ to be seen. Certain it is, too 
many of the Moors, sunk into slavery after the yoke was 
thrown upon them by the Christians, deserved such a cha- 
racter ; and all, indiscriminately, shared in the general odium. 
The companion of the Talba was of a lower degree and station, 
being nothing but herdsman to Aza Anzurez,- yet he once had 
filled a higher office, and possessed so much natural shrewd- 
ness, as to feel something very like contempt even for that 
superstitious learning most reverenced by his own people : in 
fact, he was one of those strong spirits who soon detect false- 
hood, shake off its yoke, but do not foUow' up the pursuit of 

I truth with suflicient diligence to overtake her, and to place 

her on the pedestal from which they have thrown down the 

I idol Error. 

' Casum, BO was the herdsman called, was short in stature. 
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as well as lank in liiub. There waa a wild, a grinDing ex- 
preasion about his face, accompaDied aa it waa with a look 
of aenae and humour, that produced altogether a countenance 
in which it would be difficult to decide if what is grotesque, 
or what is intelligent, most prevailed. Casaim, whoae colour 
was more swart Uian Hasaan'a (for there are different shades 
in the umher complexion, aa well as in the fairer skin), had a 
head covered with short thick locks of hair, aa curly as the 
back of a water dog. His teeth, white aa ivory, were per- 
petually seen through the half-opened lips, as the nmacles of 
the mouth were curled hy the sarcastic humour of the man. 
His attentivee ar, like that of the North American Indian, 
seemed to have the power of raising and bringing itaelf forward 
to catch the moat low or distant sounda ; and he had also 
something of those pliant manners, of that ready obedience, 
which eliewed the enslaved Moor. 

Caasim's limba were bare; he wore nothing but a veat of 
common gray cloth, bound round the waist with a leathern 
belt: in it was seen a long knife, so stuck as to shew that the 
buckhorn handle supported a blade fit for defence, aa well as 
for commoner purpoaea. The voice of Caastm was in nothing 
ill-auited to hia appearance or to his character; it waa sharp 
and shrill, like the biting &oat or cutting wind, to which his 
own nature might be compared, with much truth in the figure. 

Aa Haasan sat on a portion of the rock, engaged in contem- 
plating a lone scroll of parchment he held in his hand, the 
herdsman, who had been busied in milkmg the goats that 
supplied the household of Aza, in retuJhing home, at the time 
we introduce them to the reader, passed near the spot. He 
stopped- — put down the vessel containing the milk, — then, 
steaTing softly up to the elbow of the Moorish philosopher, 
intruded upon his studies with an air in which there was more 
of freedom than of respect,. and exclaimed, "Wise Hassan! 
thou who watchest ttie stars aa I do my foolish sheep and 
goats— wise as thou art, I niucb question if the stars are not 
as well known to me aa to thee, for I gaze on them when 
fear of the red-fanged wolf keeps me watching near the fold. 
And as they shone laat night, so will they shine to-night, and 
every succeeding one. Yet never a word did they tell me of 
my lot, oc how long I was to watch, or at what hour the four- 
footed skulking robber would appear." 

"Thou art an everlasting babbler," said the Talba; "even 
as this water-brook, which never ceases its tongue, though it 
utters the aame wearisome sound without sense, and no one 
makes answer to it." 
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when the day ia fine and ihe air soft, it comes plashing gently 
down, talking to the stones of fair weather; but when a tem- 
pest is up, and the water-floods are loose, it will keep temper 
vith the times, and roar ye like any bull fighting in the king 
of Portugal'a own ring: and when the sun bums over our 
heads day atler day, and not a cloud is seen, then your 
waterfall hides his head and keeps silence, and lets the sun 
have his course; like a wise foot, who knows that the hot 
mood of hia master ia best to be met by keeping out of aight 
and holding his peace. But look! who com^s hither?" 

Caaaim pointed, aa he apoke, to the road wliich led through 
the forest to Lisbon; and, slowly advancijig up the long 
avenue of trees that overhung the way, pecteived one of those 
assemblages of people frequently to be met with, even at this 
day, in Spain and Portugal — -a procession of pilgrims. The 
train waa headed by a friar of the order of St. rrancia; a very 
favourite saint at all limea with the Portugueae. His long 
black gown, the girdle of common rope that bound his middle, 
his bare feet, and emaciated appearance, all shewed him to 
be a true brother of that wandering race of monka who pro- 
fessed to imitate the laboura uf the Apostlea. He of St. Francis 
carried aloft a silver cross, and was followed by several monks 
of various orders in Portugal, each bearing a cross, with a 
rosary of large beads on his arm. 

As the procession advanced from beneath the shadow of the 
trees, the sun, which gleamed strong upon it, shewed that thoee 
who composed it were young and old of both sexes, who had 
all been alike engaged in this holy emigration. They were 
altogether of a mixed description. Many, in fact, appeared to 
be petty traders, and bore upon theic heads, or their shoulders, 
wallets and packages of merchandise. Each had a scrip at 
his girdle, and wore a gray rochet loaded with scallop shells. 
Their caps of block silk }iad sundry little images of lead 
or pewter stuck about them, besides the scallop in front; 
whilst a chain, composed of straw, was thrown around their 
necks. Some carried in their hands a hollow walking-stal^ 
which was so constructed aa to be played upon like a flute, and 
beguiled their long and dreary journey to the holy shrine. 

As the procession paased on, it aiforded a spectacle calculated, 
together with the scenery, to please an admirer of such pictu- 
resque effects as can alone be found in a CQmbination of animate 
ire. The various mantles of the eccleaias- 
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tics, aGcording to their several orders; the white draperies of 
the Carmelites, as they held aloA boxes of relics, or high silver 
crosses sparkling in the evening lightj the groups of pilgrima 
amongst the trees, some singing, others plapng on their long 
slaves, or in little parties pausing to drink of the clear flood — 
combined to form Che most enlivening picture, finished, as it 
were, by the boldness of the foreground; for there the red 
beams of the sun darted on the prominent parts of the rock wo 
have before described, and, with more than alchymic liberality, 
changed into a thousand strings of diamonds the little streams 
of water, as they gushed, and strayed, and divided amidst the 
broken crags, till they at length united in the deep hoUow of a 
natural basin that received them, ere they commenced their 
farther journey through the forest. 

Near this spot sat the tall and imposing figure of Hassan, 
his tawny face glowing in the beams of the sun that shot 
'■- ■ •■ The h ■" '■ 



;t upon it. The half-pleased, half-snarling e 
of Caasim was seen peeping over the shoulder of Hassan, as he 
exulted in his own smartness and wit, that had puzzled the 
more solid sense of his learned companion. Caasim pointed 
with outstretched hand and arm to the procession now 
advancing towards the rock. They were singing gay strains, 
accompanied by the not unpleasing melody of the walking 
flutes, for so might these musical staves be called. Casslm, 
as if continuing some discourse he had addressed to the Talba, 
said, "Why, I will tell thee, then; these are the pilgrims who 
go by the name of the Jacobipetie, for no other reason than 
that they walk many miles afoot to say their prayers and do 
homage to him of Compostella in Spain, whom they call a 
saint, whilst at the same time they carry on some sm^ traffic 
with their wares, in which they but over-reach their brother 
twice as much as they would at any other time, on the strength 
of their prayers and absolution at the shrine of St. James. 
Canst thou guess, Hassan, what they would have of thee?" 

"Not I, truly," replied Hassan; "what know 1 of the infidel 
NazarenesT Would that I could shut them out from my sight, 
and those carved blocks which I see lome of them carrying. 
For what saith the prophet of Mecca? 'Allah is the true God, 
and the only God of man; and thou shalt neither hew, nor 
make any other gods with thy hands, nor honour them.'" 

"Trust me, Hassan, those Nazarenes ore no such foolish 
idolaters as you take them for. Their waxen imaiges melt at 
the sight of money, like the heart of a covetous Algrade, and 
will grant a pardon to a sinner on the same terms that the 
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Porti^eae judge doth to us Moots, — by being well paid for it. 
Seeet thou not, by the images they hold up, that the leader, or 
begging friar, comes lo aA on alms of thee?" 

"Of me!" cried Hassan. "Alas! what should I give?" 

"Anything; he vill take it, I warrant me," s^d Cassim, 
"so it be gold, silver, or brass coin. He would put thy face 
into his pocket with as good wiU as if it were the Santo Sudatio, 
80 he could but coin thy copper visage into Portugal reis. But 
hush! here comes the begging friar." 

At this moment several mooks, who each carried an image 
more peculiarly devoted to the honour of St. James, came up 
and ranged themselves in a row before the Talba, with an 
evident design to lay upon him, by gentle force, a voluntary 
contribution ; as, in the days of Alonso the Fourth, the same 
as in those of the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, the 
pilgrims of Compostella were, generally speaking, as arrant 
beggars, thieves, and knaves, as any to be found within this 
put of Europe. 

"Give something to the holy St. James, in memory of his 
conversion!" cried a fat brother, who had a face ss lai^e and 
as red as the moon, when she rises like a ball of fire just above 
the horizon ; and as he spoke he lifted up the image of a great 
fish surrounded by a net, an emblem of the holy apostle'E 
original calling. "Give something to the fish!" again de- 
manded the brother. 

" Marry, with all my heart," answered Cassim ; " I will give 
the fish that which shall be most acceptable- — his own element, 
and here is the means in abundance. There is not a piuer 
stream of water to be found in the mountains of Cintra." So 
saying, the cunning herdsman, with that low obeisance oflen 
affected by the Moors towards the Christians, and in particular 
to those they held secretly in contempt, bowed him dovm as if 
to take up in the palms of his hands, from the clear fountain, 
an ample sprinkling for the holy image. 

"Dog of a Moot!" cried the brother; "dost thou dare to 
ofibr insult to the blessed image of the fish, sacred to St. 
James? Rather thank me, who, in brotherly charity, would 
allow thee to give something to mother church, and will not 
spit upon thy onering and cast it from him, as it would deserve, 
when proffered by the hand of an infidel." 

" Most holy moUah of the faith of Issa Ben Marian," said 
Cassim; " how I admire thy zeal for SL James, which makes 
thee forget even the smaller matters of thy own order; for, if 
I mistake not, thou art a brother of St Francis, who, as I 
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have been told, must not touch money, even when given to 
him. I would, in return for thy charity, put thee in remem- 
brance of thy own vows." 

"Moat true," said the brother, not a wit abashed, "and 
striclly do we of the order keep those vows. For look ye, 
thou must drop tby offering in this leathern bag, whose mouth 
hangs open by my side. We brothers of St. Francis may 
neither touch nor take; wherefore we get some friendly hand^ 
not fettered by like vows, to dip it into the product of the bag, 
and expend the same in deeds of charity for the church at 
om' discretion," 

"Scrupulous fiiar!" replied Cassim, "there ia a proverb 
which I beard at Lisbon from the mouth of an English yeo- 
man; it saith, 'Charity begins at home.' I doubt not it is 
well understood by thy order. 1 have nothing to give, being, 
as thou seest 1 am, a poor herdsman, a Moor, a taxed head, 
and therefore nothing better than a slave." 

" But thou, old greybeard, thou wilt give something!" said 
a brisk young novice of the order of the Carmelites, who 
advanced in a gjy- step, swinging liis (ong white sleeves, and 
holding up a pretty box, not unlikie a show-box. Through a 
small piece of ghi;-., placed by v j f him ght be seen 
a representadon of the discov y f th h dy f St. James, 
buried at Compoatella, and po ted t t th B shr>p of Ira 
in the eighth century by ang 1 wh w d enough to 

come down from heaven and h Id to h t the bishop on 
that occasion. " Give sometl g to th wh have visited, 
in pain and toil, the blessed t mb nd hni t St. James," 
cried the Carmelite. " We beg f h p d holy pilgrims 

just returned from Compostelk, and travelling a far journey 
lo their homes." 

"Son," answered the Talba, rising and assuming that air 
of deep reverence he could aometimea put on when he deemed 
it necessary before his enemies — " son, I respect thy holy 
prophet St. James, oc Boanei^es, as he is called, for a wise 
and good man, who, I would say, if it he not over bold, was 
called a Son of Thunder, for having in him the qualities essen- 
tial t« a learned Talba, some acquaintance with the hidden 
mysteries and elements of creation. Knowing these thlngB, 
reverence is due to the holy Boanerges of the Nszarenes, and 
that respect I will pay most freely, but to ask me for money 
is vain ; for, know ye, holy fakirs and learned mollahs of the 
christians, that I am a Talba, a sage, one whose wealth lies 
in the knowledge of the heavenly bodies, in their revolutions, 
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their changes, and their eclipses. 1 am one vho, by the 
vords of wisdom fouod in the boolc of Truth, can shew to 
others the way where gold and silver shall spangle their path 
like stars in the firmament, but who never himself lays hand 
on what he indicates to others as worldly riches. I have 
nothing to give but wise counsels." 

"And that being the last thing men are wQling to take," 
said Casaim, " I would counsel you, reverend friars and beg- 
ging pilgrims of St. James of Compostella, to faaa on your 
way as fast as you can; seeing that unless you do so, as the 
town of Ciutrais filling with strangers of all kinds and degrees, 
irho come to witness thi- great buU-iight about to take place, 
you will be puzzled to gi t lodging for such a company. The 
hospital and the convcils, I hear, are nearly filled, and that 
to overflow." 

The frian, beggars, and pilgrims, seemed to take the denial 
given to them much better than was, perhaps, expected hy 
. the Tulba or the cunning Casaim; for in nothing did the 
Christians more cruelly oppress the Moors, than by making 
free with their purses on any pretext of enforcing charity for 
the good of the church. In justice, however, to our honest 
friends Hassan and Cassim, let us say they had really little or 
nothing to give. The grievous tan laid on those Moors who 
were sulTered to remain and support themselves by labour in 
Portugal, after they had been driven from nearly every town 
or city in the kingdom, was so oppressive to a, people on whom 
burthens of every kind were laid, that it may readily be 
believed they had scarcely enough to supply their own wants, 
and little to bestow on others. 

Perhaps, too, the pilgrims were not much above the com- 
mon order, and therefore used less insolence towards the 
Moors than they might have experienced from those whose 
fortune and station bore them out in whatever ill usage they 
chose to adopt towards a depressed and despised race of 
beings. Scarcely had the pilgrims departed, and their voices 
died away in the distance as they continued their path through 
the wood, when another object attracted the attention, and, 
indeed, excited the curiosity of Casum. It was a pilgrim; 
but one who followed the procession rather than joined it. 

It afoot, like the rest, but mounted on a mule; an 



animal fat, sleek, and comely, whose steady equal yace 
eye fixed on every inch of ground that lay before his uc 
he paced on his way, shewed that it was one of those creatures 
bred to pass mountain defiles and dangerous precipices. The 
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mide'a head was dressed with party-coloured ribbons — red, 

blue, yellow, and green, which crowned him like a nosegay 
stuck between hie ears. A parcel of little silver bells were 
suspended round the neck, and jingled on the bridle rein. 
And to shew that he had borne his master company on a 
holy errand, the scallop shell, with a little image of a saint 
farmed of silver, stood erect above the forehead, amidst the 
ribbons which adorned this quiet and sure-footed beast. 
Upon his hack was seated a man who wore the pilgtim's 
rochet, rosary, scrip, straw chain, and the noted escallop on 
-the front and shoulders of his gown] but whether he were 
young or old, handsome or ugly, gentle or simple, could not 
be readily determined, as over the black silk cap was thrown 
an ample hood, which, either to protect the pilgrim from the 
dust or the warm beams of the sun, was so brought over his 
face that little could be discovered of it but the eyes. 

As the pilgrim rode towards the rock where Caasim and 
Hassan had held the late dipcourse with his cornpanions, he 
slackened his pace, and appeared to come on with the intent 
of speaking to them. 

"Holy prophet!" exclaimed Hassan; "see if there be not 
another beggar who comes to ask alms ! A plague on these 
knaves ! when shall we be rid of them and their mummery!" 

" Nay, I think thou judgeat not rightly, wise Talha," said 
Caasim : " this pilgrim seems to be a stray sheep from the flock 
gone on before ; and as he heats no fish, no net for St. James, 
as did the Franciscan, 'lis like enough he means not to hook 
us into it I should judge that pilgrim to be a wiser man than 
hie brethren, inasmuch as he walks on the four legs of a mule 
and spares bis own. See, if he docs not turn the creature's 
head this way, and comes to offer speech to us." 

" A good even to you, my masters !" said the pilgrim, as he 
slightly inclined his head in token of salutation. 

" Servants, Sir Pilgrim, were the better term," replied 
Casum : " our people leave the name of masters with those 
who have beat down their swords." 

"Thou hast a quick wit, friend," said the pilgrim; " and I 
would so &r tax it, as to help me to the nearest road to the 
hospital of the Knighte of Avis." 

" The heels of your mule will be all-sufficient to accomplish 
such a purpose," answered Cassim, " if you urge them forward 
with your riding wand; elae will you hardly reach the royal 
hospital of Avis ere the moon, like a careful nurse, rises to 
watch, whilst her lord the sun lies abed till morning. The 
hospital of Avis is three leagues off." 



" Three leagnee off!" exclaiined the pilgrim : " ihis animal 
is jaded. I knov not the road. 1 ahaU neveT reach the end 
ofit" 

" Agsuredlj not, if yo\i stand still upon it," answered Cas- 
aim; " but tired mulea and ignorant men would do much greater 
things than ride three leagues by moonlight, vere a brother 
of the question at their heels.* Your companions are gone 
on for Cintra, AAer them, pilgrim, and I will warrant me 
fOU will all of you find a. lodgment together." 

"But auppoie, my quick-tongued friend, "siud the pilgrim, 
" that I should not be able (o find my companions : what must 
I do then ?" 

"Marry, "replied Caasim, "there is no danger of that mis- 
chance. Follow where you see the folks running out, and 
especially the women, to stare at the strange sight as it passes 
on. The very dogs, as they bark afler it, will point out to 
you where goes the procession. And, if you hear a jingling 
of bells, a piping of flutes, and a begging of every poor wretch 
ft reis for St. James, h^ way of burthen to some wanton song, 
be sure of it the pilgrims who go on before are those of Com- 
po8tellB."t 

" In sooth, thy words, I grieve to say it, speak the truth," 
said the mounted and muSled pilgrim. "The scandalous 
manners of some of my mates hare been one cause of my 
lagging behind, and I care not to join company again thia 
night — nay, I have some mind to sojourn with you." 

" For the love of us both do not,' cried Caasim ; " we shall 
make as ill company as thy good manners would with the evil 
ones of the beggars for St. James. If you go with me, you 
will find hut a poor eupper alter a long ioumey ; and I shall 
find none, if you eat even that, We shBlt, therefore, both be 
diasatisfied. And what saya the old Spanish proverb t ' Better 
one bellyful than two tickled mouths.' Our home, Sir Pilgrim, 
is almost an empty house, for we serve one nearly as poor as 
ourselves." 

" Nay, but you know the law," answered the pilgrim ; " I 
can enforce my requeat ; and I would do so, but — " 

"What law?" inquired Hassan, who now spoke for the first 

time, having maintained a solemn silence whilst the flippant 

tongue and grinning mouth of Casaim had never stood still. 

* An officer empJujed in the puniabinnit of falsi pilin-lnifl and heretics. 

I Should oui readers fee] desirous to learn l more full «:<^ount of tbe 

SeeMellenl ™tro( that lelroed ajiHqua™, the Rev. T. D. Fosbroke; 
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"Some Moors ofGranada have committed a great outrage," 
said the pUgrim; "they have set upon, beaten, and robbed a 
noble company of high-born pilgrims on their way to Com- 
poatella. Therefore, as some penalty for the crime of these 
infidels, a law has heen enacted, that every Moor, living at 
peace under the dominion of any Christian prince, either in 
Spain or Portugal, shall be obliged to lodge and entertain any 
single pilgrim, or company of pilgrims, of Composteila, free of 
all cost. So runs this law, which has received the approval 
of His Holineaa the Pope." 

"His Holiness is most merciful, truly," said Cassim; "for 
the sina of a few, he has sanctioned a punishment to he laid 
on many; doubtless to lessen, by division, the burthen deserved 
by the original offenders." 

"Not so," answered the pilgrim; "should these infidel 
' wretches, who robbed the nobles going to Composteila, be 
taken, they will be burnt alive for having laid hands on such 
persons whilat engaged on a bolv errand. The offence is 
equal to heresy in our church. In such cases, neither His 
Holiness, nor the patriarch who represents him here, can 
shew mercy." 

" Give me anything but the Pope's mercy," cried Cassim, 
who, hating all Christians, took every opportunity, even at his 
own risk, to revile and disparage the priesthood of Rome, from 
the highest lo the lowest; and more than once had be stood 
in danger for such liberties ; " I once saw his mercy bestowed 
on a Moor," continued the bold herdsman, "a prince of Fez, 
who landed at Cadiz, and burned a church with nobodv in it. 
He was made prisoner, however, alter his e^oit, by the 
Christians. The prince AU Ahmed was rich, so he gave gold, 
silver, and pearls, lo Rome, to save his life. He you call the 
Pope promised not to touch it." 

"And His Holiness Kept his word, no doubt," said the 
pilgrim. 

"That be did,but inhisown way," answered Caisim; "for 
I will [not touch thy life, said the Pope. So he shut prince 
Ahmed tip in prison, and there gave him nothing to eat. The 
prince died of starvation. But all the priests swore their 
Pope had no hand in his death, inasmuch as it came naturally. 
Oh, the wisdom of you Christians ! It is more obscure, and 
yet brings mightier things to pass, than old Hassan's star- 
gazing speculations." 

" Speak not thus irreverently of the great and infallible 
father of our church," said the pilgrim; "whatever he does 
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miut be right, seeing Ebat he cannot, as the successor of St. 
Peter, do wrong. But you Moora are ever thus free with your 
tongues, when you fear no immediate resentment: however, 
this is not the matter of our debute. Will you," he continued, 
addressing the Talba, " will you give me lodgment for this 
night? I were unwilling to force hospitality, though I might 

"Most holy pilgrim of Compostella," replied Hassan, as he 
rose to answer with all the gravity of the East, "the fowls of 
the air gather thera round the Ml ear, but leave the chaff for 
the wind. Even so a hungry man seeketh a house well stored, 
and leaveth that which is empty to desolation. We are too 
poor to entertain you." 

"But I see a fine yielding of milk in yonder vessel," 
ofaaetved the pilgrim, as if not altogether crediting the asser- 
tions of extreme poverty pleaded by the Moors to get rid of 
him; "and I will venture to say thou hast some barley bread, 
a meal pottage, or what not, to keep it company. 1 am no 
monk of a royal foundation, that I should be dainty of diet; 
anything will serve me. So I will home with you, and for 
once rest under the roof of a Moor. It will be (he first time 
I have trespassed on infidel hospitality." 

" And the last, if my wishes avail," muttered Cassim. But, 
fearful of giving serious offence, he added, in a voice that was 
loud enough for a crier of the Muezzin, "Welcome, then, 
pilgrim, if thou wilt force a welcome." 

" What means that infidel?" said the pilgrim, in a somewhat 
angry tone; "do you dare, dog ofa Moor! to " 

Here Hassan interposed. "Pilgrim of Compostella," he 
said, "despise not him whom thou collest infidel, and who. is 
about to feed thee; since Allah sends thee to his roof. For 
what says thy own Scripture of the prophet of thy people called 
Elijah? received he not food from a raven, as well as irom an 
angel? and did it not nourish him; and he spurned not the 
means, but was thankful. Follow me." 

Hassan placed his parchments beneath the folds of his robe, 
took up a walking-staff that lay by his aide, and was about to 
lead the way. 

"Slay a while," said the pilgrim: "I have a follower who 
lingers somewhere in this forest. He will join me anon. He 
did hut leave me to examine where the cross-road leads to on 
the other side yonder knoll." 

So saying, the pilgrim turned round the mule, and rode for- 
ward a few paces towards the knoll. He applied a smaU 
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silver whistle tu his lips, and blew with it a shrill 
The call waa Bpeedily answered by a halloo from the woods 
bard by; and soon after„a young, stout-built, somewhat botd- 
lookinK man, mounted also on a mule, issued forth, and 



former there was doubt; in the glance of the latter, inteUigence 
and caution. Hassan bowed shghtly as the new comrade ad- 
vanced. Casaim eyed him from bead to fool with one look, 
and then put his hand on his girdle, to feel that his long-bladed 
knife was secure and ready. 

"Forward!" said the pilgrim, the moment his companion 
joined him, and had fallen into the rear like a menial. 

Hawan led the way, while Cassim acted the part of a modem 
light-infantry man, and by sundry flying movements watched 
the guests who had so strangely inh^ded themselves for the 
night on Moorish hospitality; since he could not help suspect- 
ing there might he other pilgrims of the same description at 
hiid, to follow up the first mtniderg. Cassim, therefore, now 
would glide to the side of the stranger, addressing to him some 
discourse about the mule ; then would he pause, and linger 
behind, to gather wild plants, or practise any other manteuvre 
that occurred, by which he might best confirm or dispel his 
suspicions. No one, however, appeared; and as Hassan con- 
ducted the little cavalcade up a long avenue of old trees that 
led to the habitation of Aza Anzurea, a stately pile of build- 
ings, whose outline was distinctly seen as it stood duskily 
towering against the clouds, met the eye of the strangers. 

The Sim was set. Scarcely a dving tint of golden light could 
be traced in the horizon, and all was gradually sinking into 
the solemn darkness of night, when Hassan advanced to an 
outward gate of the building, and striking loudly upon it with 
the walking-staff he held in bis himd, a hallow sound ran 
echoing round the walls, and proclaimed the desolation that 
was within them. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

The troop Lsptul! come, pilgrim, I will bring jou 

WltcreyduibiUhost: 

I hambly thmk jrou ; 



The building which afforded a refuge to the family of Aza 
Anzurez was an ancient and mined pile. It bad once been a 
palace belonging to the Moon, eie they were driven from the 
aeighbourhood of Cintra, after the conquest of Lisbon by 
Alonso the First. It waa now but the ruin of a ruin^a place 
where none but the poor or dcspiecd would seek shelter. Still, 
however dilapidated, the massive wallB, the fallen pillars, and 
decaying arcaea, gave BufGcicnt indications of the grandeur 
and strength of the whole when in its original state, before the 
extenniuating hand of wax had laid its iron grasp upon the 
works as well as the lives of men. 

The old Moorish palace stood on one of those level spaces 
of ground which abound amidst the wild and rocky eminences 
of Cintra. The entrance was in tolerable preservation, and 
coasted of a gateway formed of three semicircular arches. 
It was overshadowed by the dark boughs of pine-trees and 
elms of great antiquity. These, with the ruined walls and 
towers that stood darkly against the sky, and in uarta shewed 
it through their broken apertures, combined lo give a melan- 
choly air to the spot. Towards evening itwas more apparent; 
for then the immense rocks that rose near the palace could 
alone be seen in their bold outline, adding a character of awe 
and aoleniuity to the scene ; so luueh do objects of bulk im- 
press the senses when they are half hid in gloom, and the 
imagination is left to consider them in their magnitude, with- 
out being able to supply their detail but by conjecture. 

In those watch-towers and battlements where once the 
sentinel had paced hia round as he watched the stars in their 
eouraea, the bird of night now kept his vigils; and many a 
bird of prey also had succeeded aa an inhabitant of tboae walls, 
where tyrants, too often in days of old had held their away. 
Long and vacant patsagea served, like the harp of Eolus, to 
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32 THE TALBA. 

make melancholy music with the winds, aa they munnured 
through the vaulted roo&; grass and brambles grew bigh and 
wild ; and a marble fountain (a luxury generally found in 
Moorish huildings) stood within the inner court. It was 
dilfi.pidated, moss-grown, and neglected ; though its cool and 
gentle plashings still broke the nlence of desolation, which 
reigned around, with a murmur that called up pleasing yet 
pensive feelings: indeed, so much does the action of water 
possess the character of a being endowed with life, that no 
place can strictly be called a solitude where there is a falling 
or a running stream. 

Over the gateway might be seen an inscription in Arabic, 
nearly illegibte from time. A kind of open gallery, like a 
cloister, once surrounded the inner court. The pillars which 
supported it had, for the greater part, been removed, probably 
to supply materials for some more modern buildings, so that 
little was left ; yet what pillars and capitals remained were of 
the finest jasper — a circumstance sumcient in itself to shew 
the former magnificence of the place. The architecture of the 
pile was the Saracenic— a style in which richness was com- 
bined with strength, whilst eastern lighhieaa displayed itself 
in the ornamental parts. Few of these now remained. It 
was the massive walls, the high and stubborn towers, that 
seemed to resist the hand of time as well as of conquest, which 
gave that air of grandeur to the place, so calculated to raise 
the mind of the beholder to an elevated train of thoi^ht, as, 
in the lonely extent, the deep silence of a building once so 
animated with the presence of man, memory busied itself in 
recalling those ages which, marked by hia actions, had become 
celebrated : yet nothing now was lell of those who founded 
this majestic pile. Their very names, like the glories of the 
ancient Moorish race, were fast sinking into oblivion ; and 
even their fame — that breath which sustains the spirit of the 
brave when their own breath is departing— was now passing 
away, to become as hushed as the surrounding scene of deso- 
lation. 

It was through the gateway of this ancient building that the 
pilgrim and his attendant entered, on llie door being opened 
by a little Moorish girl about twelve years old. Whilst Hassan 
preceded them, Cassim brought up the rear, and the whole 

Eiarty moved onward across the inner court or quadrangle, 
eading to that portion of the building which, being least 
ruinous, was therefore now inhabited by the Moors. The 
deepening gloom prevented the objecU around from being 
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clearly disUnguiBhed ; but m 
little cupola — the favourite tt 
ture — could be distinguished amid the solemn gray of twilight, 
like manumentB of departed gr^udeui. Notvithstandiiig the 
gloom, the pilerim aeemed to look at every thing he passed 
Hith the Bearching eye of curiosity; and, probahly, the vast 
extent of the ruined palace might create surprise not unallied 
to awe : for th^re is something highly imposing to the mind 
and chilling to the heart, in the suspension of feeling between 
pleasure and fear, excited by traversing ruins vast, unknown, 
and half hidden by the darkness of the hour. 

The little company, after having crossed the inner court, 
where the fountain stood in the centre, at length entered a 
large liall. In times past it might have been devoted tiD ban- 
ueCing. The roof in many places had fkllen in, and shewed 
lie blue of upper air through the apertures. The windows, 
which had been numerous, were so high as nearly to reach 
the ceiling. There was no glass in them ; but ihe richly 
carved mullions and the light shafls still remained entire. 
Ivy and bcainhles had found sufficient nourishment to grow 
in several places about the walls. It had once been paved 
with various coloured tiles; but now most of them were broken, 
destroyed, or covered with earth and weeds. 

As they paced across the hall, ihey heard their own foot- 
steps run in hollow echoes, as if they traversed the vaults and 
ccypla devoted to the dead, whose remains lay mouldering 
breath their sculptured stones. The strangers and their 
Moorish guides observed a profound silence, which no one 
seemed disposed to break. In the pilgrim, perhaps, it might 

Sroceed from some gloomy thoughts connected with his own 
jelings and situation ; since the manner in wiiich he had 
shunned the other pilgrims, when about to enter Cintra, and had 
sought, or ratherforced himself on the hospitality of poor and 
oppressed infidels, had in it something out of the common 
order of occurrences. Hassan and Cassim thought so: and 
their silence might, in the one, proceed from reflection ; in the 
other, from a cautious and observing spirit, that suspects perils 
in order to prepare for them. 

Be this as it may, the little maid, who acted the part of 
porteress, and bad unbarred the outward gate, now bounded 
forward with a step as light as that of the wild gazelle. 
Applying her feeble force to a door which stood under a low- 
browed arch, at the end of the hall, it opened instantly, and 
shewed, by a red gleam of light which streamed on the walls 
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from a fire thftt burnt within, a chamber in tolerable preger* 

ration, and which apparently was generally occupied by the 
family. It was loify ; the walls had been covered with ft 
cement composed of lime and send, called tapia. On the 
surface might atill be seen, in parts very perfect, Arabesque 
devices painted and gilt : the peacock, ao favourite an orna- 
ment with the Moors, being repeatedly introduced ; here in 
profile, there in front, now with a iiill-spread tail, and again 
with a chain of gold about its neck. Extracts, in Aialnc, 
irom the Koran, were also Been in regular compartments. 
The ceihng, likewise, had been carved and gilt; though these 
decorations were now almost obscured by the dusky hue which 
time and decay had spread upon them. Nothing else in this 
chamber retained the least signs of former magnificence ; as 
the seats were formed out of the roots of the cork-tree, and a 
rude tabic, on which stood a lamp, a few mats spread on the 
ground, with the addition of some household utensils, com- 
posed the entire furniture. 

Yet, however simple the room or the character of its inha- 
bitants, had Murillo or Velasquez then been in existence, 
they would have found in it a fine subject for the pencil. On 
a low hearth, a few hghted brands were smouldering into 
embers; as, in so warm a climate, fire was rarely necessary 
but for the culinary purposes of life. On the embers were 
seen two flat earthen plates, between which a sort of bread or 
cakes, made without leaven, were being baked for the evening 
repast. The light of the fagots cast a broad gleam on a 
group of figures so striking, that even the pilgrim paused a 
moment to contemplate it ere he passed over die threshold of 
the door. 

Aza Anzurez was seen seated near the hearth. Her son 
Hamet had thrown him'self on the ground at her feet. At the 
mMnent the stranger entered the apartment, the majestic 
figure of Aza was bent over her son. Yet her head was 
raised, as if she had looked up to heaven in accompaniment 
•-"to some thought to which her lips hod just given utterance. 
Her high foreliead — her arched brow— her full eye, brilliant 
in its darkness— her lips, which, slightly parted, shewed the 
pearly wbitaiess of her teelh, — were all of the highest order 
of beauty; and the noble expression of her countenance 
could not be seen without exciting admiration and respect- 
She now had no turban on her bead; and her sable hair fell 
on her neck and bosom in mibound locks, rich in their pro- 
fiiuon. Her well turned arms were cast round the neck of 
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her SOD, who, resting his own upon his mother's kneei, looked 
up in ber &ce as be listened with tenderness and delight to 
the accents that fell from her tongue. 

Aza was a Moor, the daughter of a despised people, an 
infidel; whose race was then considered, by every true Chris- 
tian, as accursed of God. Yet Aza was so excellent in those 
qualities derived from nature, that, by personal desert, she 



>. The stranger bowed his head, with every mark of 
ce, as he entered the chamber. 
" A Christian pilgrim," said he, " noble Moor, this night 
asks hospitahty and shelter under your roof." 

This address, and the request which accompanied it, recalled, 

Eerhaps, to the mind of Aza some past circumstances of her 
fe, the recollection of which struck on her feelings, this 
memorable night, with peculiar pmn. She withdrew her 
hands from Hamet's neck, and seemed to shudder at the 
mention of hospitality being demanded by a Christian. Her 
son started, and suddenly rose up as she turned to confront 
the stranger. Aza exerted herself to assume composure, and 
answered in a dignified manner, yet coldly, " that the Moors, 
who, like herself, lived on sufferance in the land of their 
conquerors, had no power to refuse what the Christian might 
please to demand." 

The pilgrim probably felt some touch of compassion for the 
unhappy condition rf Ana, which these few words had plainly 
enough declared; and he assured her that the bospitality he 
had asked for the night, he wished to receive as an act of 
kindness, for which be should feel indebted to her, and not as 
one of compulsion: weariness, and the fatigue of a long 
journey, he also pleaded as an excuse for the intrusion. 

" Rest you, and welcome," said Aza. " The wayfarer and 
wanderer by night shall never be turned from the door of Aza 
Anzutez, whilst she has bread or a cup to offer for his refresh- 
ment. However much she may have once suffered by a 
treacherous guest, the wanderer shall never pass her gate, and 
curse the bolt that shuts him out to the night dew, to hunger, 
and the wolf of the forest. Allah sends sun and rain alike 
on the Christian and the Moor; so should bread and shelter 
be common to both in the hout of need. Sil, Christian ; doff 
thy cloak, and cheer thee even in this house of sorrow. 1 am 
one who, like a parted soul, wanders weeping till the hour be 
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come that shall join it again to its earthly partner.* I ant 
the widow of Alcanzor — a name known to the brave. And 
yonder boy— the fresh branch of this withered tree — he is my 
son. Hamet, bid the Christian welcome ; for netcome is that 
which makes the homely ctip refreshing, and his simple repast 
to seem sweet to the traveller's lips." 

"Welcome, pilgrim," said Hamet, in obedience to his 
mother's command — ■" and doubly welcome," added the young 
sharif on his own score, " if you bring news with you of dis- 
tant lands. I love to sit and hear tidings of worlds that are 
unknown to me. My heart beats thick, and my very blood 
boils in my veins, when I hear a tale of gallant battle, and oi 
those far countries that lie beyond the seven oceans of the 
earth. What news canst thou tell us f So thy tale he one to 
cheer my dear mother, for this day haa been a dark one to 
the memory of her soul, 1 will thank thee gratefully; and to- 
morrow morning, if you like the spott, I will shew you where 
the game lies in the thicket, and with what springe the cock of 
the wood may be surest caught. But stay till my mother 
returns; she is but gone to prepare the supper for thee. 
Little Zora helps her, now that She has no other attendant; 
yet once my mother had a hundred maids, well born and 
bred, for her bower-women." 

"Your mother then has been unfortunate, my gentle youth," 
said the pilgrim in a good-natured manner, as he replied to 
the eager and rambling discourse of young Hamet; "yet she 
looks calm. In her majestic deportment, there is nothing of 
that depression which generally follows a great and vitdent 
change of fortune." 

"Good pilgrim of Compostella," said Hassan, who wai 
seated cross-legeed upon a mat new the stranger, and had 
composed himself with much gravity to take his part in the 
social hour, " she is now in a more composed frame of mind, 
for her misfortunes are not young and new to her. Her soul 
is in the calm of sorrow, not in its storm. Aza Anzurez is aa 
a raging torrent, which, having r 
dous fall, so soon aa it reaches tl 
peace. Calamity is better borne when it becomes habitual, 
than at the moment of its ebullition." 

"True," replied the stranger; "it is like those convulsiona 
in a state, which, during their revolution, produce rebellion 
and outrage in the whole frame of government, yet, when 

• The HaliDRiettui futh teachei the doctrine of (be Besuriectian. 
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accomplished, often settle into the calm of laBting peace; the 
old evils having passed off with the storm." 

"You know something of states, it should seem, by that 
observation," said Hamet, his eyes glittering with curiosity 
and expectation. "Can you tell us aught of that brave 
kingdom which struggles for liberty? Castile I mean, that 
would shake a tyrant from his throne. I wish well to that 
people, though they be Christiana and enemies to the Moors; 
ibr^their struggle is for freedom; they would cast off the yoke." 

"The beast that is unused to the voke," said the herdsman 
Cassim, who now ventured to speak for the first time, "will 
struggle hard to be rid of it. But atler a while it is easily 
borne; for, let it pinch his neck never so sharply, by habit he 
ceases to feel it. Even such is slavery. When the Castiliana 
have got used to the yoke which king Pedro— he they call 
the Cruel — has prepared for their necks, they will not heed it, 
or at least bear their burthen in silence." 

"By the tomb of the Holy Prophet!" cried Hamet, "thou 
Bpeakest, Cassim, but truth, though in thy rude way. Even 
80 is it with our degraded people. We kisa the rod — we bear 
in silence the burthen of our makers, as if bondage were our 
birthright, and we would hug it to our hearts. Wherefore 
do we bear this! For life! for that worthless thing called 
life, which without liberty is death. Every minnte of it our 
tyrants may reckon by the sandglass; as in their hands is 
onr date of being ; to close it is at their will. 1 would rather 
be awildboy of the desert, and range it in my native freedom, 
than live cooped within theae old walls on the sufferance of 
my oppressors." 

"You apeak boldly for one so young," observed, the pil- 
grim; " and it ia well for thy ardent spirit that no one bears 
thy words, who would give account of them where they might 
be weighed in the balance and found wanting in duty to the 
state. Young man, a pilgrim has little to ^ve but thanks to 
his entertainers. To mine I would add this counsel, that, in 
times when danger lurks unseen hy night as well as walks in 
open day, you would speak with more caution auch feelings 
as it is hazardous to reveal," 

" I care not," said Hamet eageriy; "my father lefl me 
nothing hut his sword; and I have learnt that which would 
excuse me did I buckle it on." 

. "Foolish boy!" said the Talba; "you talk of hazarding 
life! yon taHL of buckKng on a sword! Look, yonder is yonr 
mother; think of her." 
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Hamet bent hia head, as if conscience-Btruck bj a reproof 
be 80 well deserved. 

"And remember, noble sharif," cried Caasim, "that a 
man may as well hang a spit on hia thigh as a sword, if he 
knows not bow to use it. I think yuu have yet practised on 
nothing but deer, hoars, wild ducks, and the pretty fowls that 
fly about in the forest, to furnish you with a supper; and do 
you talk of uaing a award? First arm aeainat a quintain." 

It would be impoasible to describe the high and haughty 
glance which Hamet darted on Caasim, in answer to this 
sarcastic remark on the young man's allusion to his sword. 
Hamet'a lips quivered with indignation, and he raiaed his 
clenched hand as if about to accompany the bitter reply that 
hung on them with a blow. But his eye caught the sight of 
his mother, as ahe waa rclmning into the apartment; and the 
sight of Aza, in one moment, changed the angry aspect of 
her son to brightness. He remembered this waa to her a day 
of sacred sorrow; would he then add to it a single pang from 
any cause? The thought rushed on him quick as light, at bet 
approach. Hia upraised hand dropped, aa it were mechanic 
caUy by his side ; his lips wgre in the act to speak reproof to 
Cassim; now not a sound escaped them. Watchful, attentive, 
and affectionate, the dutiful son was in another instant at hia 
mother's side, gentle and tractable as the young bird when 
the parent dove would first teach it to spread its wings. 

The jrugal repast was soon [O'epared. Fresh milk, that 
Cassim had brought home firom bis goats, stood in a large 
oaken bowl. The cakes were taken liot from the hearth; 
and the delicious fruits of Portugal added even luxury to the 
board. Animal food there waa none; nor did the repast 
boast of wild fowl; for Hamet had this day neglected his 
forest sports, to devote bis time, on the anuiversary of hia 
father's death, to his mother. And though she had attempted 
to visit the grave alone, Hamet's watchful eye was upon her 
steps, and he had followed them in love and duty. Aa absti- 
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sorrow, this simple repast waa the first tasted by Aza, or her 
son, since the commencement of the day. 

The little Moorish damsel brought a pitcher of water t^om 
a neighbouring spring. Its extreme purity and coldness 
shewed the source whence it came to have been embedded 
within rocks and deep caverns inacccaaihle to the beams of 
the sun. It was to this primitive supper that Aza now wel- 
comed her chriatian guest. His companion, whose respectftil 
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obBCTTBiice of the pilgrim intimated Um to be of inferior 
rank, sat apart from him ; and though the answers he gave to 
the cunning inquiries of Caaum did not actually declare his 
ttation, stjllthey vere nifficient to make the wily Moor set 
him down ai a follower or varlet, who had attended the holy 
Stranger on his religious journey to Compostella. 

Whatever doubu or fears had at first beset the minds of 
Hassan and Cassim respecting the Christian traveller, and 
the strange manner in which he had forced himself on their 
bocpitalitj, those doubts and fears gave way to a better opi- 
nion, as the pilgrim unbent in familiar discourse ; and, fiir 
from shewing that insolence of manner to the Moors which 
every good Catholic might have pleaded holy church itself to 
sanction, he vat courteous, and even respectful, in his address 
and demeanour both to the young sharif and his mother. 

Whilst Aaa Anxurez, her son, the Tslba, and the pilgrim, 
partook tt^ether of the repast, Cassim and the Christian fol- 
lower, with the little Moorish Zora, sat apart at another rude 
table, which was also furnished with a share of the supper; 
thus observing, even in the midst of poverty and ruin, Cnose 
distinctioDS of conditioD practised in every nation and every 
age of the world. This, surely, were a proof sufficient in itself 
to convict of absurdity those levellers who, in society, would 
reduce all orders to one equaliUr, and, by so doing, would 
destroy the very distinctions man has received from the favour 
of hie Creator: removing all landmarks of respect, protection, 
and dependence ; confounding with the meaner those who, by 
their superior station, become, like the head to the members 
of th« body, guides to the less elevated, but equally useful, 
members of society at large. Well-regulated orders, like the 
parts of a great machine, produce the harmony of the whole, 
BO that they work well together. Destroy them, or substitute 
equaUty, and disorder and outrage will infallibly ensue. 

It was probably from some conviction of the kind that Aza 
■till maintained in her own household this shadow of dis- 
tinction ; it was, in fact, little else, in her forlorn condition. 
Long service, his former station, and the keen sense of Cas- 
aim, rendered him a favoured, and, as we have lately seen, a 
firaiiliar attendant of the Moor and her son. Though they 
ate therefore at different tables, yet this distinction did not 
extend so far as to lay a chain on the lips of Cassim ; far he 
listened U> what passed with attention, asked frequent oues- 
tions of the pilgrmi, and offered bis own remarks as freely as 
did the Talba hunself. 
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The pilgrim, by his discourse, seemed to be a man well 
acquainted nith general subjects, and onewbo had the good 
taste to know how to apply his knowledge. He framed hia 
manners and hia conversation with singular attention to the 
several characters present, so as to please all; a circumstance 
which, alone, bespoke a quick and ahrewd observer. When 
addressing himself to Aza, he spoke in a Cone of conciliation, 
almost of sadness; as he well knew that no voice falls so 
sweetly on the ear of the unfortunate as that which harmo- 
nises with their own feelings. With Cassim, he condescended 
to talk good humouredly, and in a manner which shewed him 
to be not unacquainted with those subjects familiar to the 
herdsman. Young Hamet's desire lo be informed respecting 
other countries and governments, be gratified with informa- 
tion which evinced sense and observBtion, and that the interest 
of slates was not unknown to him. Even Hassan felt pleased 
by learning that the pilgrim reverenced the science of astro- 
nomy, and the superior skill of the Arabian physician or 
philosopher. 

There is nothing more likely to enhance the value of a 
guest, than lo find preconceived misconceptions of hia charac- 
ter removed by his own affability and good conduct. Such 
was the case in the present instance; for the Moors, who at 
first had entertained the worst suspicions uf the extraordinary 
person who sought hospitaUCy at their hands, now, by a sudden 
change of feeling, which is apt to run into extremes, were 
induced to believe that some very distinguished Christian, 
teamed both in arts and arms, and perhaps nobly horn, was 
shrouded beneath the humble guise of a wayfaring devotee. 

One thing, however, puzzled Hassan, and excited the pry- 
ing curiosity of Cossim : it was that, though the pilgrim bad 
in some measure removed the close muffling which so com- 
pletely concealed his face and head, yet he evidently did not 
wish to he very closely observed, as he still kept on the hood. 
Itwas loosened in &ont, so as to allow him to partake of the 
simple repast set before him | yet it very much shrouded his 
face, and in such a manner as would induce the belief that, 
on exchanging the pilgrim's dress for any other of a more open 
fashion, it would be difhcult to recognise the wearer. Has- 
san, during the whole lime of supper, eyed him very closely, 
listened with profound attention to every word that fell from 
his Ups, and said Utile himself. Aza and Hamet also noticed 
the evident design of the pilgrim to conceal his penon as 
much aa possible ; but the high-bom Moors were remarkable 
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ferthstnatire politeness which emanatea from a wish to avoid 
giving pain to the feelings of another. The pilgrim was gra- 
cious in his manners and discourse to them. A reciprocal 
kindness taught them not to notice what their guest desired 
to conceal. Un this account, therefore, they shunned rather 
than sought any jealous observation of his countenance. 

At length the discourse turned on the frequency of pil- 
grima^B made to Compostella iioni all parts of Europe; 
when, the stranger having casually remarked the perils that 
threatened travellers Irom the banditti who haunted the moun- 
tainous pass of Teicillo, which lies between Portugal and Spun, 
Hamet mquired, "Of whom were these banditti composed? 
were they Moor or Christian ?" 

"Christian," answered the pilgrim; "though some Moors 
have lately joined them." 

"Ay," said Hamet, "such is the consequence of oppres- 
sion. Many are the Moors who now, like wolves and foxes, 
hide them amid caves and rocks, to avoid their conquerors ; 
but if they hunt us like wild beasts of the forest, can it he 
matter of wonder if they make us turn an them for preyf 
Alas ! when I think of those gallant men who hit the dust in 
doing honourable battle by my father's side, I grieve to see 
those who remain — I grieve to witness the present condition 
of our people ; bo sunk, so abject, bo enslaved in soul as well 
as body. Our conquerors have hated us ; they have perse- 
cuted— -driven US on with goads of iron, t^ too many of us 
have become mean, seHish, cunning, dissembling; as if the 
only weapons letl, with which we could meet the Christian, 
were such base arts as these. This last impost laid on us by 
Alonso the Fourth (1 cannot give him his title of the Brave ; 
for a hiave victor kills with the sword, not by slow tortures 
like these) ; this last impost will crush to the very earth the 
lingering spirit of the Moorish people." 

" What impost?" inquired the pilgrim. 

" You should be a stranger, then, to Portugal," rralied 
Hamet, "not to know that we are now, like oxen and abeep, 
numbered by the head ; some sold into foreign lands aa slaves ; 
some bound to the oar of the galleys; whilst those who, like 
ub, remain, have a tax laid on them for being suiFered to 
breathe the air of Portugal in what they call freedom! We 
labour for our masters ; we gain a hard-earned pittance, tliat 
tfaey may wrest it from us; for, failing in payment of the tax, 
gyves, the whip, and the prison, are our portion." 

" By whose counsel," asked the pilgrim, "has Alonso be- 
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come thus severe to the Moora who dvell in peace in his 
kingdom? His iather, king Denis, dealt more mercifully by 

" Nay, probably by his own counsel," said Hassan; "for 
Alonso needs no instigaWrof hard measures to the vamjuished 
Moors. Yet some men say he was advised Co this by hia eon 
Don Pedro, the infant of Portugal, and heir-apparent to the 

" Don Pedro," said Aza, "has been to our unhappy people, 
what Pedro of Castile is now to hia own subjects— the Cruel. 
There is scarcely a Mooriah widow, or a taCherlesa boy, but 
the one points to Alonso, and the other to Pedro, as the 
destroyer of the husband and the father. They have slain 
and conquered our people, and now they persecute the rem- 
nant that is left I nave heard, but I know not if it be truth, 
that the prince was the man who suggested this last impost, 
in the hope to drive from Estremadura the few Moors who 

The Talba now spoke. "There are those," said he, "would 
fain make it appear, that whatever Don Pedro does amiss, it 
arises not so much from hia own will as from the influence of 
certain CastilianB— enemies lo the fallen Moors — who would 
make him the instrument to crush our unhappy people. Such 
aver that the chief counsellor of Don Pedro is a Caatilian 
lady, on whom they rest the blame of ail his acts. If the 
charge be false or true I know not." 

" And who is this lady?" inquired the pilgrim. "His 
beloved princess Conatantia has long been dea^ iTtnow. Who, 
in the shape of that seductive being, woman, can now influ' 
ence his actions either to good or evil?" 

"Donna Inei de Castro," replied Haasan; "unless men 
greatly detiune her." 

"Inea de Castro!" escl^med the pilgrim in a tone of voice 
that thrilled every ear with its high and vehement sound. 
The cup of fair water which he held at ihia moment shook 
with the trembling of his hand; and though his countenance 
could not be distinctly seen, yet it was not so entirely hidden, 
but, from under the deep shade of his projecting hood, the 
quivering of his iip and the convulsive movement of the 
muBclea of his face might be perceived, in apite of studied 
concealment. " Inea dc Caslrol" repeated the pilgrim in a 
lower voice, as if the name dropped unconsciously from his 
Mps; " 1 will not believe it." 

"Yet it is much noised abroad," continued Hassan, who did 
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Dot chooBe to notice, though he obaerved the ^tation of the 
strBDger. " Inei de Castro U udd to hold Don Pedro of Por- 
tugal in such bonds of affection as never woman, tliougli fair 
aa the houri of Paradise, has yet had the power to do with 
tnim. She to him is like the sun to the esrtit, that would have 
no life unless he shone upon it." 

" I never heard — I did not know this," said the pilgrim, 
with some conAmon of manner. 

" You are a stranger," answered Haisan, " to what passei 
at the court of Portugal, not to have heard of the growing 
power of the De Castro family. It is attributed entirely tc 
the influence of Donna Ines; and, as I am assured, it is 
already a sulnect of much jealousy to the courtiers and 
aohles of this kingdom." 

" Is Donna Ines, then, married to the prince?" said the 
pilgrim in a low but distinct voice. 

" Married!" cried Caasim, who had repeatedly, during the 
evening, taken iiis share in the discourse: "Oh, no! the 
christian prince, in that particular, imitates our Moslem 
rulers. He thinks a favourite mistress quite as agreeable as 
a wedded queen; and he has built for her a palace equal in 
splendour to the harem of the famous Saladin of Syria." 

"It is faise!" exclaimed the pilgrim with warmth; "it is 
&lse as hell I Donna Ines was a virtuous lady, the only 
daughter of a noble house of Castile. Her father fled hither 
with her, tw avoid that death which Pedro the Cruel had 
destined for him." 

" You seem te know the history of this lady, good pilgrim," 
said Hamet, "before she came to Portugal, much better than 
it is known here. I never heard that Donna Ines de Castro's 
father had fled from the court of Castile to save his life. She 
is, I am lold, the. most beautiful woman that was ever seen. 
I should like to see this concubine of one of the christian 

"Concubine!" murmured the pilgrim; " surely it is not so 
— or, if it he, then is no woman true." 

"The poet Zohair," said Hassan, "who wrote somewhat 
bitterly on woman, compered her virtue to the icicle, which 
only remains unbroken in its crj'stal purity till the first warm 
sunbeam, like the love of man, shines upon it, and melts the 
frozen gem with its ardour." 

"Yet surely Donna Ines may be no such ftagile gem," 
said the pilgrim. "The world talks freely of the actions of 
princes; and too oflen is the fame of a Ikir and innocent 
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creature tbe price of that nodce which, paid by a prince, 
whilst it gratifies pride, makes a wreck of reputation : such 
may now be the consequence of Don Pedro's notice of a 
fair Caatiltan lady." 

"Then I say," cried Caamm, " if sucb be the truth, Don 
Pedro's notice is not to he envied by any Nazarene maiden 
among them. And, indeed, lie keeps tbis favourite Donna 
Ines very like those birds which, because they are favourites, 
are denied their liberty, and have their wings clipped as the 
first token of regard, and sometimes get their eyes put out 
that they may nng the sweeter. She is immuied within the 
walls of the new dwelling erected for her by the prince at 
Cintra; and ia seldom seen to come forth from her ^Ided 
cage, except it be to prayers that are said in the little conven 
she has endowed at the back of her own palace. It stands 
hard by, in the wood. She has tilled it with Costilian damsels." 

"And her brothers and father?" said the pilgrim. 

"Her brothers are great men," replied Hassan: " each is 
made the commander of a citadel. Her father is great too ; 
an ambassador, a governor, I know not what : but strange 
things are told of him." 

"Yet none so strange, surely," said the pilgrim, "as that 
he should countenance his daughter's infamy, t will not 
believe iti there cannot be one word of truth in the tale; 
for 1 know not the man who was prouder of the honour of his 
house than old Don Manuel de Castro. Let us dimisa this 
therae ; for what is it to us with whom fame unites in bonds 
of love the prince of Portugal?" 

The stranger then turned to other subjects of discourse ; 
yet he supported them heaviW — rather like an effort than as 
spontaneous conversation. "Hie hour of rest drew nigh ; and 
it was with apparent pleasure that, soon after, the pilgriin 
received a summons to follow Casaim, who was directed to 
conduct him to an apartment near that in which supper bad 
been served, where a mat, covered with aofi, dried, aromatic 
mosses and leaves, had been prepared for his bed. His 
attendant was to share (he sleeping-coucb of Cassim, in a 
chamber in a fiir more ruinous condition. The Moor led the 
way. The stranger grsciouely saluted his entertainers, and 
foUowed; and as he answered but briefly all Cassim's attempts 
to draw bim into farther discourse, the herdsman withdrew, 
and left the holy wanderer to bis repose for the night. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

- -„ Otnifht 

When chumhjirdiyann.Mi-' ■-" "--'* *■- 
GonlA^oQ to tnis world. 

The apartment into which the pilgnui had heen conducted to 

Eaaa the night was perfectly in character with the rest of tbe 
uilding. It was old, vaat, and decaying. The high window* 
(in many parts without the least remains of glass in them) 
shook, as the wind whistled through their apertures in melan- 
choly cadence. The massy door creaked harshly on its rusty 
hinges, as every now and then some gust of air rushed upon 
it; helping to produce those night noises which unconsciously 
afiect the spirits, while the cause of them is not always easily 
to he accounted for. The bed that waB to give repose to the 
weaiT Btranger, we have already noticed. An old table, a 
bench, and a stool formed of the cork-tree, supplied the rest 
of the furniture. 

One piece of ancient Moorish magnificence still remained, 
too remarkable to be here omitted, as it was most probably a 
vestige of the original decorations of the place. It consisted 
of a brazen arm and band as large as life, represented clad in 
mail, every ring of which was finely worked and finished. 
The arm projected &om a small recess in the wall — the hand 
held a lamp ; some old drapery, so disposed as to appear Uke 
the robe of a person to whom it might belong, hung round the 
arm, and thus concealed its fastenmg to the wall. There was, 
to delicate nerves, something frightful in this accompaniment 
of a sleeping chamber, whose gloom was only in part dispelled 
by the feeble light of the lamp. To a fanciful imagination it 
might appear like the hand of an armed man about to pass 
into tbe apartment, and who thus held extended a light to 
survey it with caution before he thrust in hia whole body. 
This idea had struck. the pilgrim at the time he cast a passing 
glance upon the lamp, whilst Cassim was lighting it, ere the 
JUoor retired from the chamber; hut his thoughts were too 
deeply engaged on subjects of vital interest to ms feelings, to 
allow him long to dwell on any outward thing. 
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The nigbt vaa beautiM. The moon, clear and serene, from 
her high seat in heaven, looked down on the deeping world. 
A few clouds, white as Alpine snows, now atood fixed and 
motionleaa, or, aa they cauglil some wandering breeze, floated 
gently onward through the soft blue air. The stars, countless 
and brilliant — those boats of heaven, stood as it were giving 
honour and praise to Him who guides their trackless paths. 
The solemn light of the moon, as it Btreamed through the 
windows of the chamber, though of a different nature, was not 
altogether ill associated with the awe-impoaing character of 
the Tamp. All waa hushed and still as death. 

The pilgrim threw back his hood, and, by doing so, removed 
the muffler that bad concealed a countenance, of which, how- 
ever its ability to please might be doubted, the commanding 
chu-acter was apparent at the first glance The pilgrim might 
be about three or four and thirty years of age. His features 
were regular and. manly; but a dark lowering expression, 
which seemed habitual, gave him the air of a discontented man. 
Hb skin was tanned to a deep brown, probably by exposure 
to foreign climates; for where those parts of the neck and 
throat that had been leas exposed were occasionally seen, the 
completion was of the fairest hue. His dark eye was some- 
what sunk in his head ; and the forehead had many a wrinkle 
that told of early carea, and hinted the story of a life marked 
by many trying vicissitudes, which in their effects outstepped 
the course of time ; bo that, though yet young, there waa some- 
thing of the worn character, the shrunk cheek, and the hollow 
eye of age, in the countenance of the stranger. 

He looked up to gaze for a moment on the expanded sky ; 
and though his eyes met nothing hut what was clear and beau- 
tiful, there was a dark cloud on his own brow that had settled 
upon it like thcj augury of a coming storm. For some time 
afterwards he paced the apartment, his arms crossed, and his 
bead inclined upon his bosom, like a man in deep thought. 
Now and then he stopped, sighed, and uttered an ejaculation, 
or a few words, as if he occasionally thought aloud, rather than 
spoke in regularly connected sentences. 

" It must he so," said he ; "I am pledged to the accom- 
plishment of my attempt: my own honour, my name, fortune, 
my very being, rest on this bold entetprise. I am sworn to 
him; yet if I thought this infamous tale were false — coidd I 
but stul hope — I might he tempted to — I might pause ere I 
adventured. But no," he added, as he shook his head and 
sighed deeply ; " why should I trust to hope — a deluder more 
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faitMem than 7 I will ttvit no one more ; away, then, 

all donbta, all acniplea; m; resolution is Rxed as fate." 

The uilgrim now prepared to take his rest. He removed 
frmn his neck the straw chain, which waa a distinguishing 
mark uf a devotee who had visited the shrine of Compostella. 
A small cross was attached to it. For a moment he held itin 
his hand, and then cast it on the tahle, but without any marks 
of devotion. Neither did he tell his heads, though he wore a 
large rosary by his side. But thia neglect of nis religious 
duties might possiblv proceed from the disturbed stale of his 
mind. He unbound the girdle which girt his middle, hut did 
not remove any other part of his dress, mte that he took a 
•mall and rfiarp-pointeo. dagger from beneath his gown, and 
deposited it near the pillow of hia homely couch. He next 
examined the door of his apartment ; and though, from the 
recent kind conduct of his entertainers, he had not a shadow 
of suspicion amounting to fear, he nevertheless secured it by 
an old rusty bolt that creaked and almost screamed on beins 
moved, probably for the first time in the course of a whole 
century. Such precaution, however, was unnecesserv ; as it 
waa well known that the Moors, unless they were the very 
dregs of their race, never used treachery towards the guest 
who had tasted with them their bread and salt in peace. But 
thoughno outward circumstance could account for the extreme 
caution of the pilgrim, something within his own bosom might 
do BO. Perhaps a dark or disappointed temper might render 
him habitually suspicious. This, however, is matter of con* 
jecture. He had given such security to his sleeping chamber 
as it admitted receiving, and he now stretched his limbs on 
the couch prepared for him by the care of the hospitable A za . 
It was soft and aromatic ; .and many of the dried leaves that 
helped to compose it, seemed calculated, by their balmy and 
soporific power, to aid the salutary weariness which produces 
a profound sleep. 

Yet there is no opiate that will effectually calm a troubled 
mind. The pilgrim slept ; but it was only to meet, in the 
vi^onary world of dreams, those anxieties that haunted him 
in more substantial forms by day, yet scarcely with more pain. 
In sleep — that image of death — -the body for a lime becomes 
little more than the clay out of which it waa originally formed ; 
but the spirit is incapable, perhaps, of rest, when (Lke Noah's 
dove wandering from the ark) it is absent from that world of 
immortality designed as its final resting-place. The spirit, in 
deep, takes her flight in a manner that must for ever bsffle 
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humen conjecture; ptoving that the soul cannot penetrate 
the niyBteries of ita own nature. In slumber, how active, how 
imaginative, ie that mind which, whilst waking, may often be 
classed amongst the sluggieh and the dull ! It is in sleep Ihst 
imagination rears with matchless vigour the wand of her 
creation. She calla up the past, in colours fresh and vivid. 
She decorates Che present with tints that are hrilliant as the 
bow of Iris, or shadows it with supernatural gloom. She un- 
veils futurity, or depicts it in the fantastic forms of her owp 
visions. The dreamer has a world raised for himself alone; 
sometimes to cheer his misery, and at others to sadden his 
mirth. It is the dreamless sleep which images death most 
&ithfully, and yet it is that which men most desire in repose. 
The slumbers of the pilgrim were haraaaed and disturbed 
by a thousand fearlul visions connected with his own aitua- 
tion; and his imagination, strongly excited by recent circum- 
stances, connected them also with those images which had 
occupied his thoughts during the day. He fancied, after 
many wild and extravagant wanderings in hia dream, that he 
was m the ruined Moorish palace where he had taken shelter 
for the night. There waa, he thought, some mystery attached 
Ui the armed hand which held the lamp : he was desirous to 
penetrate it; but, whenever he attempted to do so, the light 
vaniahed from his sight, and he was \e(t in total darkness. 
At length it spread itself into a broad red flame; the drapery 
which encompasaed the arm fell to the ground ; and he then 
discovered the figure to whom it belonged. It was that of a 
warrior Moor, whose aspect looked august and commanding ; 
and vet there was aomething deathlike in the countenance, 
which made his blood run chill through his veins, as if he 
gazed upon a newlv-risen tenant of the grave. 1'he figure for 
a while was motionless as monumental marble; then receding 
from his sight, and slowly raising its arm, pointed to him to 
follow. He struggled to do so; some invisible hand kept him 
back. Ag^n he struggled — and suddenly awoke. 

The pilgrim started. Hia soul, though imused to fear, waa 
shaken to ita very centre. His hair aroae and bristled on hia 
head, as a cold sweat bathed his limbs, and atoud in large 
drops upon his forehead : for who ahall describe his agony — 
what tongue could tell his sensations — when, on awaking from 
this terrific vision, he beheld, by the cold gleam of moonlight, 
for the lamp had gone out, which shone through the windows 
of the apartment, a tall figure, whnse look and air, to the 
amazed fancy of the dreamer awakened, had somethbg in it 
of a supernatural character? 
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The figure waa that of a man with no ooTering on lu» head : 
he waa wrapped in large and loose diapeiy. The sickly light 
of tbe moan, which shot directly on his face, gave even to ite 
darkness the hue of death. For some mamenta the flgure 
stood riveted to the apot where he had first fixed the pil- 
erim'a gaze. At length he moved, and tuniing slowly towards 
uie couch, every feature of this midnight intruder was di^ 
tinctly aeen. The jiUgrim, aa he viewed him, uttered an 
involuntary exclamabon of alarm, and seized hia dagger, for 
he recognised the livicg phantom to be no other than Hassan 
the Talha. Yethow changed! how different in aspect ! How 
opposite waa the expression of his face at thia moment to the 
countenance of that Hassan, who, but a few hours before, 
whilst seated at the supper table of Aza, had there discouraed 
with the gravity and much of the dogged manner so common 
among such Moors aa aspired to the title of philaaophers. 
Hie head, now bare, shewed hia high and arched forehead in 
all the majesty of its amplitude. His coal-black eye at this 
instant had a light in it which darted flashes like fire, yet 
th^ were auch as might he supposed to kindle in the eye of 
a fiend rather than of a man. His lips were compressed 
t(^elher, and trembled, aa if some powerful passion worked 
within him that could alone be subdued with effort. He ad- 
vanced towards the couch. 

"How is thia? — why thia intrusion ?— wherefore am I dis- 
turbed ?" cried the pilgrim i^a hurried and confused manner, 
as he endeavoured to colmct hia scattered thoughts, and 
recover irom his alarm. 

The Talba was still ailenl, hut gazed intently upon the 

" In the name of heaven, or of hell, speak your purpose !" 
sud the pilgrim indignantly ; " I am an armed man, and you 
will find me one not to he trifled with," 

"That you will find me," replied the Talha, in a voice deep 
and impressive. "Up, pilgrim! arouse thee! on this hour 
hangs thy destiny and mine." 

"My deatiny ! ' said the pilgrim, with astonishment; "what 
concern is my destiny to thee? and what tie can exist between 
thy fate and mine?" 

"The surest," answered the Talha; "that which nothing 
sunders but the grave — our mutual interests, our mutual will. 
We both have vowed at the same altar; and Hatred, with his 
ever-burning torch, goes before us, to giade our steps to the 
fulfilment of our tows." 
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" You are frantic, old man," said the pilgrim; "I know 
something of your people, and that fakirs and madmen are 
held, ai we consider our saints, to be inspired of heaven ; to 
that phrensy, with you, ia more sanctified than reason : a sure 

Siroof that those who worship madmen are themselves but 
Dols. But 1 am no Moslem, to endure this folly in any man 
who may choose, or affect, to be mad whenever the moon 
comes nearer than usual to the earth. Shake off this ab- 
surdity, and t«U me briefly what you want, and haw yaa 
came into tliis chamber; tor the bolt in the door, 1 see, is 
not withdrawn." 

"The wings of Gabriel are m; strength in flight, paas where 
1 will," replied the Talha. "I am not mad; I am as perfect 
in reason as in memory and knowledge. My searching eye 
can read yonder book of heaven, which is spread before us in 
ever-shining characters of light : there 1 read those decrees of 
fate that are sealed on the forehead of man. This is the honr 
that unites your destiny and mine, and 1 am come to prove to 

" My destiny, I have before told you," s^d the pilgrim in- 
terrupting him, " is my own concernment; and what union 
can exist between a Christain and an Infidel — a follower (rf 
Mahomet's accursed lawf" 

A scowl, Uke the shadow of a cloud on a dark rock, passed 
swiiUy over the brow of the Talba, as he said, with an expttt- 
aion of contempt, " I'hou a Ch^tian I thou call me inndel ! 
thou who believest neither in (Sd invisible, nor in his word 
revealed by any prophet! I know theel" 

The pilgrim sprung from the couch, and drew his d^gsr, 

as he esclaitned, " Barest thou ?" 

"I mind not thy steel," said the Talba calmly; "I have 
strength in these limbs, which, did I put it forth, would un- 
arm thee in an instant. I could bind up thy powerless hand 
in my grasp as eanly as I would restrain the slender joints of 
infancy. Put up — put up thy dagger, and listen to me. Look 
at this!" 

He drew from beneath his gown, as he spoke, a scroll of 
parchment, which he slowly and cautiously unroUed before 
the wondering eyes of the stranger, who, startled by some 
expresuons that had fallen from Hassan's lips, felt a deeiee 
of curiosity mingled with strange suspicions, to know where 
this would end. The parchment exposed to view was to him 
as much hieroglyphics aa any inscription on papyrus would 
have been from Memphis orfo>m Thebes. There were signs. 
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and fieuree, and letters, opon it; auch, however, m none but a 
learned Moorisli aatroloeer could have possibly undentood. 

" Wbatia this Bcrawled parchment to me?" said the pilgrim, 
as he cast a glance on it. " I em a man who values common 
sense, and am neither a credulous idiot nor a doting philo- 
sopher, that I should credit the dreams of a slar-gazing astro- 

" You credited a dream just now," said the Talbs, " when 
the armed hand with the lamp haunted your midnight visions." 

"Ha! how know you that?" exclaimed the pilgrim, as a 
cold shudder stole over him,' for there was something in the 
. Talba's having obtained a knowledge of his dream that ap- 
peared supernatural. " Are there spirits of evil, who wait on 
the wicked, and tell them the secrets of hidden thiugs— of the 
world Invisible — that you should know this? I have heard of 
such, yet I never believed in them rill now." 

" No evil spirit but your own disturbed soul, and evil 
enough it may be, told me this," answered the Talha; "you 
called aloud in your sleep, and I heard you as I stood about 
TOUT bed. You spoke of the armed hand. I tell you truth 
in this, that yon may see I would not impose upon your senses 
by any feigned means; though your ready credulity would 
Kive me the power, were I inclined to do so. Now will you 
believe me?" 

"If my behef in your veracity is to extend itself to the roll 
of parchment you hold in your hand, iiUed with signs and 
sciawlings of which 1 know nothing but their absurdity, and 
the credulity of mankind, who are too apt to place reliance 
on them] if, 1 say, I am to credit these, you will £nd me as 
great an unbeEever as you are yourself in the legends of 
Christian saints." 

"Shall I give you proof of my skill?" said the Talba. 
" Beware how you condemn the learning or the power of him 
to whom the paths of heaven through the azure wilderness of 
air are as well known as the roads to a traveller on earth, or 
the track of the wild ocean is to him who spreads his sails 
amid the depths of the waters. Shall I tell you things con- 
cerning your past life, which, in spite of prejudice, will make 
you trust me for the future ? — shall I tell you on what you 
meditate?" 

" You could not if you would, " cried the pilgrim, "The 
very hairs on my lip have not heard the utterance of my 
thoughts. They have never found breath." 

"Then will I give them a tongue," said the Talba. "You 
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meditate the ruin of Don Pedro, prince of Partugal; BOd that 
too in the spirit of revenge." 

"Moor, or fiend!" exclaimed the pilgrim, " b; what black, 
-what devilish art, practised in hell, hast thou learned that 
thought?" 

"By no arta that are lawless," said the Talba: "youlnow 
not the power of him who holds his midnight counsels with 
the wide-spread hook of heaven, where the God of light and 
truth has letl the unpreas of his own image, Doat thou 
believe me?" 

"1 know not what to believe," said the pilgrun, as he 
gazed with strained eyes upon the animated features of the 
Talba, in whose shadowy brow and enkindling glance there 
was the power to awe, as well as to penetrate, with a single 
look, the soul of ordinary men. 

The pilgrim was not an ordinary man; he was hold and 
hardy by nature; and though he found it impossible to account 
for the knowledge which the Talba had displayed, by any 
s short of those which are supernatural, b- """' H0..0- ■ 



searching eye without shrinking, yet determined to act with 
caution, as he thus replied: " f can scarcely believe the 
le of my own senses, or that I do not still wander in a 



dream. Am J awake?" Did I lay n 

chamber? Are these my hands? la this my pilgrim's gown?" 

"Itis a pilgrim's gown," said the Talbs, "but not thine, for 
thou art no pilgrim. ' 

" No pilgrim ! ' ' exclaiined the stranger with asttoiishment; 
" say then, who am I ?" 

"Thou art Don Dieeo Lopea Pacheco," replied the Moor; 
" Portugal gave thee birth, hut hy adoption thy country is 
Castile.'^ 

"Thou speakest the fatal truth," said Don Diego, for so 
we may now venture to call him; " I am indeed that most 
unhappy man." 

"Unhappy," said the Talba, "inasmuch as regards thy 
fortunes; unhappy, as thou serveat a tyrant; but yet most 
happy — since, by doing so, thou hsst found the way to serve 
thy own revenge ! I join my hand to thine in this auspicious 
hour, to help the great work prepared for ua by destiny. In 
this the Moor ana the Christian shall he as brothers." 

The Talba extended his tawnv band as be spoke. Don 
Diego stood for a moment as if doubtful how to act; whilst, 
with a heaving cheat — for his very respiration seemed to 
labour under the conteat of inward feelings, and with a coun- 
tenance pale aa that of a dead man, he gazed in silence, and 



fixed his eye on Hasaan. At length his douhts appeared to 
give way before hia hopes. A resoludon as audden ai the 



" Your hand trembles, Nazarene," observed the Moor, "and 
your heart sdrs your gown, that covers your breast, with its 
thick throbbings. Look at my hand; T can feel and resolve 
as stronrij at you do, but not a tierve in my body is shaken." 
He belli up hia band as be spoke, to shew ita steadiness. 

" Hov> I am known to thee I cannot tell, I care not," aaid 
the pilgrim. " Be it by the means of infernal spirits, or those 
of a better order, it matters not to me; yet by no earthly 
means couldst thou know me. But there is that power in 
the truth thou bast spoken; there is that streugth of character 
in thee; that hardy wiLl, to be and to do what common men 
could neither he nor do, — I may no longer resist thee; our 
compact is sealed. Thou didst say I was known to thee; one 
word proved it beyond a doubt. Henceforth we can under- 
stand each other's purpose. There needs not to waste speech 

"Dissension shall grow where peace sprung up like the 
young olive and the vine," said the Talba; " brother shall 
be against brotlier, and Christian against Christian, in the 
proud state of kings." 

"The throne of Alonso shall tremble," said Diego, "and 
Don Pedro shall fall." 

He spoke in a high lone of peculiar bitterness, and suddenly 
started as he looked round, for it seemed as if his last words 
had been repeated by some one in the chamber. 

The Talba observed his alarm, and said, " It is but the echo 
of the old walls. This apartment waa once that of the Moor- 
ish kings. It was so constructed to echo notes of music in 
soft responses r sweet was that sound which, in Moorish halls, 
proclaimed the fait of the bitterest foe of Ismael's sons. Could 
they be mute at such a sound? Hear my counsel. You come 
thus ahrouded to Cintra to avoid detection. I know well the 
purpose of your journey, and that you were last in Castile. 
mi all is ready, you would remain unknown ; you seek Don 
Alvaro Gonsalez. It is well ; rest you with him. There will 
I meet you ; and bring such aid to hia secret councils, means 
so potent in furtherance of this enterprise, that it lives not in 
your mind even to suppose them possible. Will you be ruled 
by me in this?" 

"I will," replied Diego; "yet that you should know it is 
Don Gonsalez whom I most desire to seek, exceeds all wonder. 



Gonsalez knowB not that I am yet alive; nay, more, save 
one nho is hia friend and mine, though now far distant in 
Caetile, there breathes not the man who knew it was my pur* 
pose ever more to return, thus shrouded and concealed, to my 
native land of Portugal. With that friend, such is his condi- 
tion, thou couldat never have held intercourse hy any meana. 
How, Ihen, could these things be known to thee?" 

" It matters not," replied the Talha ; " nay, I know thy 
very thoughts ; the counsels of thy heai^ are not hidden from 
me; they are friendly lo the cause of Don Sanchez, the bastard 
brother of Alonao, who now meditates a strife that shall shake 
the firm footing even of the throne. To the bastard and his 
fortunes am I awom for Ufe or death." 

The pilgrim looked overwhelmed with astonishment; his 
surprise rendered him even dumb for the moment, as the 
Talba mentioned some other circumstances of the deepest im- 
port, that proved Diego's own designs, dark and secret as they 
might he, were as well known to the Moor as to himself. 

"I must leave you," continued Hassan; "yet beware! 
Trust not even Gonsalez with what I have spoken to you this 
night, I have an especial reason for this caution : Gonsalez, 
though in secret he professes (o be ours, is still ostensibly atr 
tached lo the king. I will prove him to the quick ere 1 trust 
to liim all our purpose : yet I believe him true ; and well do I 
know that he hopes much, fears much, &om me. Fare thee 
weU!" 

"Stay," said Diego; "let me but ask, whatever you pur- 
pose hereeiter against Alonso or Don Pedro, is it known to 
yonder Moorish boy and his noble mother ! " 

"No," replied the Talba; " they know nothing of my pur- 
poses, though I hope to work good out of them for both. Aza, 
noble as she is, still is a woman ; and Hamet but a boy, a hot 
and testy boy, who feels warmly and speaks frankly. Those 
who share m the counsels of a lofty enterprise, who walk 
through devious paths, whilst danger and death watch their 
steps, to profi: by the first that may be heedless, — they who 
do this, must have thoughts swift as light to plan, but patience 
to act, eyes to see, but not to become as mirrors in which all 
the world may read the reflection of their mind : a tongue for 
conference must be theirs, yet none for babbling: no, no; 
Hamet must not be trusted. He may play his part hereafter: 
when the game is afoot, he may start to hunt it down ; till then 
I hold him in the leash. I neither trust the widow of Alcan- 
zor, nor the yowig aharif her son ; the lion in his lair takes 
not the parent eagle, nor her winged nursling, for the sharer 



of lus counsels. All thin^ seek tlieir kindred, and so do I in 
thee. I would find a spirit who can hate deeply ; 1 Icnow it is 
in thee. I would Join fellowship with one who can give his 
hatred action ; thou art that determined being. Thou art 
bold of heart and hand ; therefore do I choose thee. Thou 
art held accursed by thy enemies, who are mine also, and 
therefore do I trust thee. Ere two dsys are past we will meet 
again at the house of Alvaro Gonsalez ; there will we speak 
farther of these things ; till then, farewell ; be wise, be pru- 
dent, and Eblis speed thy enterprise." 

"Stay, yet stay," said Diego; " something there is I would 
ask of thee — for surely thou knonest all things — something I 

would learn ere I resolve " 

" Not now," replied the Talba: " I have sought you at thia 
hour that our cDoference might rest unknown. It is past; 
the compact is sealed between us; the night wanes apace ; I 
must to my books. Look yonder," he continued e^ he pointed 
to the heavens, " the morning star already trembles in the 
east. It bids me be gone. SoMi will it make pale the torch 
of night. This hour, which I must not lose, is one of import, 
for even now fate holds the balance with a fearful hand. 
Before this hour he past, J muat search out her decree, whether 
for good or evil; farewell to thee, Don Diego." 

" Which way go you?" said Diego. "Yonder lies the door, 
to the west." 

"No, not that way," replied the Talba; " to the east; my 
path lies to the east; it is that which leads tn wisdom." 

He placed his hand on his forehead as he spoke, and bowed 
his head reverently, in token of that superstitious veneration 
for the east so common with the Moors, and immediately after 
advanced towards a kind of niche at the lower end of the 
chamber, in which was a small door that led to a turret above, 
but so constructed as to escape any casual observation. 

"We meet then at the house of Alvaro Gonsalez?" said 
the Talba as he was about to retire. 

"I will not fail you," answered Diego: "thy designs I 
doubt nol, are great and dangerous. Who shall dare execute 

"The Moor! the Moor!" exclaimed the Talba, and in- 
stantly retreated within the private doorway to the turret, 
leaving the pretended pilgrim in that confused state of mind 
which may be compared to the efiects of a bewildering dream. 
He felt as if just awakened; in that alarm between hope and 
fear, which doubts if what is past be hut an idle vision or an 
SDguTj of truth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

. Smoolh rang the water where the broot is deep, 

MoKNiNo found the pilgrim an enrly etiirer. The rieiDg eon 
had sCBTcely dispelled the grey of dawn, when he arose fhrni 
his couch, and prepared to leave the friendly shelter be had 
sought on the preTiouB night. His attendant, obedient to 
the orders he had received to be in readiness at an earlji 
hour, was already equipped, and awaiting him, with the mules 
bridled, in the court-yard. Casaim was also on foot, and 
ofiered such refi'eshment aa the place could afford to the tra- 
veller, ere he continued his journey. This was declined, but 
accompanied with a request that Cassimi would act as guide as 
tar BB the extremily of the forest. The Moor consented, and 
proceeded to unbar the outward gates. 

Cassim, whole curiosity was not a little excited by what had 
passed on the previous evening, now made some attempts to 
draw the pilgnm into discourse. Finding, however, that ha 
got nothing hut short answers, though given with civility, he 
soon gave over the attempt; and observing that as guide be 
must go on first, the pilgrim bade him do so with his attendant, 
and that he would follow leisurely the path they took before 
him. Cassim, with the varlet, thus hemg in the van, whilst 
Don Diego brought up the rear, the Mooi' asked carelessly if 
bis master had ever journeyed that road before. 

"Yes," was the answer; "I have heard him sayaa much." 

"Christian," continued the Moor, " I would that I knew 
the subject of your master's dreams last night; for, sooth to 
gay, it seems as if some strange fantasies had been the com- 
panions of his pillow. At supper he could eat, drink, and 
speak like other men; morning comes, and lie will neither 
break his fast nor m>en bis lips, I wonder how he spent the 
night, that he should become so changed a man in the mom- 
ingr 

" May be," replied the attendant, " he passed the night in 

a >r and meditation, as pilgrims are wont to do, who measure 
their steps from the tomb of St. Jamea of ComposteUa," 
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" If it be 10," said Cassiin, " you ChristiBna differ from ui 
Moon in more things than the colour of your skins. For you 
must know, companion mine, that those of our religion, who 
sometimes go on a pilgrimage over sea to Mecca (to kiss the 
black flt<ine, called the right hand of Allah, which stands in 
the cost comer of the Caaba, looking towards Basra) ; such 
pilgrims, I say, are obliged to be very fresh in memory, since 
they are compelled to look bock on their past lives, ana repent 
them of all their sins; for, enlivened and invigorated by 
drinking of the holy waters of Zemzem, they nave their 
recollection as clear about them as the sun at noon-day. But 
thy master, friend, seems to come bock from hie pilgrimage 
with quite a contrary effect upon his memory." 

"Wherefore!" said the follower. "You heard him last 
night recount many wonders of foreign countries, that prove 
lie has not forgotten the past; nay, that he is a keen observer 
both of men and things.' 

" But not of roads and highways, as I take it," said Cassim, 
at the same time sharply eyeing the foQower; " for were it as 
you say, how should he need my guidance through this forest, 
to a road so direct as that to Cinlra, had he ever trodden it 
before with his eyes open? His brother pilgrims, laat evening, 
needed no guide on their return ftom Compostella. Where- 
fore I take it that either the dreams, or the meditations, of our 
pilgrim here, have acted on his memory something like a dark 
night, 80 as to endanger his losing his way, though on a well- 
known road." 

The follower made no reply; and soon after Casum, having 
conducted the traveller as far on the route as he deemed a 
guide might be necessary, told him to go straight on, and that 
the town of Cintra would in a few minutes appear before hii 
eyes, so soon as he should have quitted the covert of the 

After bidding farewell lo the Moor, the pilgrim pursued his 
course. The return of morning — the gentle breeze which' 
stirred the leaves of the trees as they overarched the road— 
the glittering drops of dew that lay on every opening flower 
and tender herb, — all seemed unheeded; nor could the united 
melody of a thoasand warbling throats, as the birds spread 
Aeir gay plumage and flitted from branch to branch, arouse 
Diego, even for a moment, from those deep thoughts in which 
he appeared to be absorbed. 

. It was with the utmost caution that he entered the outakitta 
of the town of Cintra; when, bidding bis varlet inquire for 
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the house of Don Alvaro Gonaalez, who speedily found where 
it stood, he advanced, with do little trepida^on, knocked, and 
gained admittance. The arrival of a pi%rim from CoitipostellB 
excited do surpride in the household of Don Alvaro ; for at the 
date of our narrative, the membere and reladvea of the noblest 
fcmilies of Portugal, aa well as Spain, and even princel them- 
gelveg, were in the habit of performing what waa deemed so 
meritorious a du^ as that of a visit, in the humble character 
of a pilgrim, to the shrine of St. James. 

Our wanderer was forthwith conducted, as he desired, to the 
presence of the master of the mansion; when, bowing re- 
specttiilly, he waited in silence till the attendant who ushered 
huu iu should retire. Yet, though he spoke not, he looked 
stedfastly at Don Gonaalez ; and there was that in the coun- 
tenance of the Portuguese nobleman which struck Diego as 
being much changed since he last saw him. Gonsalez was 
remarkable in his appearance, as well as in his character; in 
the latter, indeed, more remarkable than either worthy or 
estimable. 

Alvaro Gonsalez was one in whose intriguing mind lay a 
volume of dark thoughts and hidden plana, too dangerous to 
bear revealing. Quick in observation, though cautious of 
speech, his eye, restless and penetrating, watched, like the 
lynx, the slightest expression, the least change, that shadowed 
or illumined the countenance of him on whom he deemed it 
worth while to fix hia severe scrutiny. The study of the 
human face, in all its infinite varieties, was to him an art he 
had pursued, like the hsher who watches the slightest indica- 
tions on the surface of the waters, to know where to throw his 
net. Alvaro read mankind, to avail himself of their incUna- 
tiona, their passions, their frailties, in order to use them at hi* 
own pleasure and for his own purposes. He could be eloquent, 
though cold and bitter sarcasm was more generally the cha- 
racteristic of his speech, cither in puhhc or in private. He 
had been brave in the field, though cautious and artful in 
council; was never known to prove a friend to any one, unless 
some motive of self-interest excited him to do a mendly act; 
and never did he become an open or declared enemy, till he 
was certain he could be such with perfect security to himself. 
Id his person, he was large and powerful. Nature had not, 
in hia exterior, belied what was within ; for his countenance, 
though the features were not bad, had in it that repulsive, that 
hawhty expression, more Ukely to excite distrust, than to win 
confidence or goodwill. 
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No aooner had the varlet closed the door, than the stranger 
asked Don Gonsalei, if, under his present pilgrim's garb, he 
could recognise an ancient comrade, a countryman, and a 

" There is something iu that voice familiar to my ear," 
replied Gonaalez; "but those weeds so ebroud the person, I 
can scarcely say if they cover friend or foe." 

" Know me for the former," said the pilgrim, as he threw 
back his hood. 

" Ua!" exclaimed Gonsalez starting from his seat, for he 
well remembered the countenance now disclosed to him. 
" What shadow is this? Do mine eyes deceive me, or is that 
a living substance which stands before my view? Art thou 
Diego Lopez Pacheco? My ancient fiiend, indeed!" 

"I am," replied the pilgrim, " and still a banished man. 
The unjust sentence which, six years since, exUed me from 
my native land, is yet unrepealed. Alvaro Gonsalez, I now 
Btand before you at the peril of my life. Tell but Don Pedro, 
or the king, that I am here — that Diego lives, and breathes 
agdn the air of Portugal,- — and my head within twenty-four 
hours will fall by the axe of the executioner." 

" I would as soon betray my own," answered Gonsalez. 
"Feat not, Don Diego; you are safe. I will afford you 
shelter, for I know all your peril. Yet I would beseech you 
frankly to answer this. In whose service are you now, and 
for what purpose do you come hither, thus to place your liib 
within danger of your enemies?" 

"Eniled from Portugal," replied Diego, "I fled to Castile, 
where I have faithfully served that king, whom most men call 
the Cruel, My return hither, by the connivance of my royal 
master, is at the instigation of Don Sanchez, for whose cause 
I am employed to carry on secret measures in furtherance of 
it. Now need I tell Gonsalez my purpose in coming hither? 
There are plans in agitation, schemes ripe for action, that will 
not suffer one whose wrongs pant for redress like mine to 
slumber at such a time as thiB. Gonsalez, thy part in- these 
things is not unknown to me. These letters," he drew forth a 
packet as he spoke, " will inform thee farther of my errand, 
and my fall purpose shall be disclosed hereafter." 

" Welcome, most welcome," said Gonsalez. " If tliere be 
a man on earth whom I would most desire should join our 
party at this moment, it ia thyself. Don Sanchez will rejoice 
when he shall learn of thy arrival to support his cause. This 
packet from Pedro of Castile no doubt refers to it." 
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" It does," answered Dieeo : " there are those in Castile 
who wish well Co Don Sanchez, and that he may prosper in 
the bold attempt he medilatea." 

"And how goes the war in Castile!" inquired Gonaalei. 

"The king is sore ly press ed by his brother Henry," rejilied 
Diego, " who, aided by the valiant Du Guesclin, has dnven 
him from the throne, and now endeavours to maintain hia 
usurpation by force of arniB. Should Don Sanchez prevail 
in Portugal, Peter the Cruel hopes to gain his assistance to 
recover the posaession of his kingdom. It is reported, at least 
so have I learned as I journeyed hither, that Feter the Cruel 
hasheen trafficking with the Moors to reseat him in his throne; 
nay It is given out that, if they will join him to do this, he has 
ofiered to turn Moslem, in requital of their good deed." 

Gonsalez laughed. " Peter the Cruel," said he, " I doubt 
not, would turn Moslem, Fireworahipper, or Jew, rather than 
ultimately lose his crown. Well, be it ao ; I trust he will still 
wear it. Believe me, Diego, there are those at the court of 
Portugal, who, though ihey be not banished men like thyself, 
nevertheless so hate the tyranny of Alonso, and of his son 
Don Pedro, that they would as gladly embroil this kingdom 
to throw off the yoke, as the men of Castile, for less cause in 
my mind, have done to shake off their ruler. But not now 
will I apeak of these things : thy own safety shall be my firat 
concern : for the present, thou shalt find shelter beneath my 
roof. You stand exposed to much duiger — a banished man ; 
death would indeed follow this return to Portugal, should you 
become known before you can defy all enemies. Your safety 
lies in joining those whose fortunes, like your own, must rise 
with the times." 

Don Gonsalez knew well how desirable it was that Diego 
abould he numbered with those desperate men who, leagued 
against the state, were anxious by any means to create civil 
dissensions in the country, that they might pave the way for 
the executioQ of their own plans. He rejojced, therefore, to 
secure his ancient friend as a partisan of that secret faction 
he was so desirous lo augment. Long and earnestly did they 
debate of these matters, and many a schema of dark intrigue 
did Alvaro now unfold. These we pass in silence, as here^ier 
we shall have occasion to speak of them by their effects. 

Diego listened with interest, and at length inquired of Gon- 
■alez, " What had been the conduct of Don Pedro, the heir of 
.Alonso, that so many of the Portuguese nobility should desire 
to league against him, and, if poanble, prevent hia succession, 
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in &vour of Don Sanchez, who wu only the baitard brother 
of the piesentking?" 

"The cauaea of disenist are many," answered Gonsalez; 
" they are not confined to Don Pedro alone. Hia father 

Alon^o ia hated by our party as much at the son. The clergy 
too are diasatisfied ; for Alonao no more spares a priest than 
he would a layman, and makes your monk live soberly and 
observe the laws ; a thing not to be forgiven by three-fourths 
of those drones. But (he chief cause of oflence ia the un- 
bridled insolence with which such Castilian nobles as were 
driven from their country to seek ahelter in ours, now lord it 
over us who are native bom ; whilst the very lands that many 
of us had won by hard blows from the Moots are now given 
to maintain these foreigners, and chiefly the envied family of 
Db Caatro." 

"The family of Be Caatro," said Diego, "were once power- 
ful in Castile, till old Don Manuel was banished thence, as wa« 
I from Portugal; yet from how different a cause!" 

"And that same Manuel De Castro," said Gonsalez, "is 
now appointed Governor of Algarva, by the influence of Don 
Pedro with the king. I sohcited the post ; it was denied me ; 
ajid after my long service too! But no matter; my sword, 
that once helped to gain Algarva from its Moorish ruler, will 
find a way to carve outmyrevenge. A Portugueae nobleman 
is now nothing. Your Castilian is lord of the aacendant; and 
that by the influence of a pair of bright eyes ! Inea De Castro 
is the star that now guides the prince." 

" Ines De Castro," said Diego, " was once the fairest, the 
sweetest flower that blossomed m Castile; oad she aeeraed as 
innocent as she was fair, — but women are bom to deceive, or 
to betray." 

"And if report speaks truth," continued Gonsalez, "she 
has done both. There is much of mystery in this affair : but 

fou shall bear all ; then judge if we, the ancient nobility of 
ortugal, have not just cause to vow the destruction of this 
haughty woman, and of her usurping family." 

" She accompanied her father," said Diego, "when he took 
shelter here, after flying from Castile to save his life." 

"She did, "replied Gonsalez ; " and at that time CoasCantia, 
the wife of Don Pedro, was alive. The princess, young and 
amiable, was pleased with the exiled Ines ; loaded her with 
favours ; entertained for her an affection rarely seen in woman 
towards woman ; recommended her father and brothers to the 
protection of Don Pedro ; and so began the infant fortunes of 
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those Castiliana, wUch, now matured, out-top ours of native 
groirth, that wither beneath their shadow." 
. " And was Don Manuel De Castro as readily taken into 
favour by the prince, as his daughter had been by the prin- 
cess ?" inquired Diego. 

"He was," answered Gonsalez: "wealth and honours were 
heaped upon him, as the prelude to that high post he has since 
gained. The unbounded affection of Conatanda was returned 
by the youthful Ineswith devoted attachment: if it were sin- 
cere I know not, but this I know, that even then murmurs 
arose at the growing influence of foreigners in the court; they 
silenceQ by the princess, who woSd hear nothing to dis- 
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her Castilian ti 



s I have heard," said the pil^m, who appeared 
desirous to conceal that he knew anytbmg more of the De 
Castro family than from public report — " as 1 have heard, the 
princess died in the flower of her age, and left an infant son." 

" She did," answered Gonsalez. " On her death-bed sbe 
called her husband to her side (such is the tale the prince 
himself spread abroad), and earnestly begged of him that bar 
beloved Ines should he suffered to remain with her child, and 
bestow on him those maternal cares so necessary for infancy, 
when death should have closed her eyes. Don Pedro pro- 
mised compliance, and in a few hours after she expired in the 
arms of her friend." 

"And the prince, no doubt," said Diego, "pleaded the last 
injunctjons of the princess, for continuing in bvour the Lady 
Ines, who, on the same score, accepted it." 

"Ay," replied Gonsalez; "and if it were no more, all 
might have ended welL But there are those who will tell you, 
that, from the very first, ibe conduct of Ines de Castro had 
an artful and a calculating motive; that, under pretest of 
devoted friendship and gratitude to the princess, she liud 
snares for the heart of the prince. It has been averred b^ 
many wbo were about Constantia, that she perceived this 
growing attachment in her husband for her friend; that it 
preyed on ber mind, and hastened her death." 

"Such reports may be the suggestions of malice," said 
Diego: "you told me but now, there were those who mur- 
mured at the favour in which Ines was held in the lifetime of 
the princess. You said she silenced them; hut envy, though 
silenced, is not extinguished. It bums like hidden fire, and 
bursts forth the moment it can find a vent. No longer awed 
by Constantia, malice alone might have given birth W these 
whispers of calumny and detraction." 



"It may be so," said Gonsalez: "of the motiTes which 
governed the conduct of the Lady Ines before the death of 
the princeas I know nothing, unless they may be inferred from 
her subsequent actions, and if ao, I should judge them un- 
favourably; since it now too plainly appears that this haughty 
woman had practised on the infatuated regard of Don Pedro 
to satisfy her unbounded ambition, to raise herself and her 
family to such power as none, even native bom in Portugal, 
bare ever yet attuned. Had the influence of Ines died with 
the princess it had b^^nwell; but soon it became manifest 
that the prince was subdued by her. The charge of the child 
of Constantia, thus entrusted to her, threw the father con- 
stantly in her way, till, under pretext of ^ving a suitable 
habitation to the governess of the young prince, Don Pedro 
built lor Ines a palace, such as none but love could have raised 
for its idol." 

" Yet it might have been in honour of the boy," said Diego, 
"as second heir to the crown." 

"Oh, content you," said Gonsalez; "the boy was soon 
removed from her care by order of the queen-mother. But 
the bird is still kept within the nest, though the young one be 
flown. This, however, refers to circumstances, of which I 
shall speak anon: let me go on with the tale in due course. 
The care bestowed by Ines on the child was held by many to 
be no more than a closk for intrigue with the father, The 
affliction, say they, which she manifested on the death of the 
princess enhanced her in the opinion and regard of Don 
Pedro. Indeed, so artfully did she affect this, that he con- 
sidered her a model of tenderness and virtue; so that none 
but Ines could assuage the grief he felt for his deceased wife, 
and soon were his tears of sorrow changed to thoae of pas- 



be matter of conjecture. The actions of the prince, and of 
Donna Ines, may be in part known ; hut who shall with 
certainty attempt to penetrate their motives?" 

"Those who have an interest in doing so," replied Gonsa- 
lez. " Trust me, men are Argus-eyed when they scTutiluse 
the conduct of princes. The lowly shrub may liA its head 
unnoticed; the lofty pine cannot hut meet the eye in almost 
every direction." 

" Another circumstance, too, gave colour to suspicion," 
continued Gonsalez. " It was iS)out this period that Don 
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Pedro procnTedforheifather the commandery of AlgBrrs. I 

■olicfted, but waa denied the office. There are those who will 
tell you [t became the price of bu daughter's honour." 

" It IB impossible," said Diego. " Don Manuel De Castro 
could never he ao base, nerer so far forget the honour of a 
Cafitilian gentleman, to become the pander to his child." 

" You speak warmly, Dieeo," observed Gonsalez. "I have 
heard you say that in early life, years before your baniahment, 
^ou had been much in Castile; have you, then, any intereat 
in Don Manuel, that you should thus defend bin)?" 

"No interest," answered Diego, "but such aa every man 
must feel, who would not ste the most sacred ties of nature 
thus debased. I cannot think a father, and a Castilian, could 
thus buy greatness with infamy." 

"Many have said the same," conUnued Gonsalez; "and 
Don Manuel, some, moreover, say, was appointed commander 
of Al^arva, that, by removing him from bis daughter's side, 
the pnnce might find the way to her favour without parental 
scruplea of honour to interrupt him. All eyes have been 
turned on Don Pedro and the Lady Inea. Same have watched 
them from hatred, others from curiosity — many from envy; 
but most with a desire to revenge on her the afironts put on 
the Portuguese at large, by the fiivour showered on Castilians. 
The ladies of the court also have not been silent ; yet, whilst 
most vehement in their censures, might we not suspect they 
envied her who could make a prince thus stoop, like a trained 
falcon, to her lure." 

" And what says Don Pedro to these censures! — have they 
never reached his ears?" inquired Diego. 

" I know not," answered Gonsalez; " for I have forborne 
his presence since he denied me the commandery of Algarva. 
The prince treated the Lady Ines with so much public dis- 
tinction, such profound respect, that bis sister, the Infanta 
Maryj was the first to take alarm at it, to conceive the possi- 
bility, that, blinded by passion and governed by the arts of 
this woman, her brother might so far forget what was due to 
his high birth aa to marry her." 

" To marry her!" exclaimed Diego. 

"Ay, to marry her," repeated Gonsalez. " The Princess 
Man' lost not a moment in communicating her suspicions to 
the king, well knowing that he would frustrate such a plan if 
it ejusted, as Alonso had declared his intention that his son 
should form some second marriage advantageous to the state." 

" And what did Alonso on hearing these suspicions of the 
Infanta?" said Diego. 
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" What did he!"dontinnedGonaalei: "act with hia accus- 
tomed arts of deep laid policy. He knew well the character 
of his son, that open opposition to hia puipoae would but 
BtrengChen it, and may be hasten its completion. The king, 
therefore, appeared to treat Donna Ines with all outward 
marks of regard, and, under pretext of conferring a high 
honour, named her as sponsor to the young prince, Don Fer- 
dinand, the son of Constantia : thus placing an eternal barrier 
between her and Don Pedro; for, as all men know, in the 
church of Rome the office of sponsor creates a religious 
alliance, which disables the godmother from ever becoming 
the wife of the father to the child tor whom she has vowed in 

"The scheme was subtle," observed Diego; "it was such 
as none hut Alonso would have dared suggest." 

" It was evidently designed as a bar to the marriaKe, if Don 
Pedro ever meditated marriage," s^d Gonsalez; "since, soon 
after this event, the Princess Mary and the Queen-niother 

Jrocured the removal of the child from the care of Donna 
Des. He is now grown a nohle boy, hut seldom is he allowed 
to visit her. Yet the Castilian influence is in nothing shaken. 
If a suit is to he advanced at court, a De Caatro must under- 
take it; if a place is vacant, a De Castro fills it, or sells 
it; whilst the court and city swarm with exiled Castilians: 
men of all fortunes, who, driven from their own country by 
the civil broils that rend it, seek ahElter in Portugal; and as 
drones in a hire devour the stores of the industrious bee, even 
so do these Castilians batten on us, whilst we toil to feed the 
hungry mouths of foreign beggars." 

"It is strange," said Diego, " that, through the influence 
of Don Pedro, Alonso should have allowed foreigners to gain 
so much power in this country. He was wont to he jetJou!! 
of all Castilians." 

"Alonso is inflexible — obstinate in the preconceptions of 
hisownmind," saidGonsalez; "yet there are points m which 
he ia easily managed by Don Pe^o. It ia now to Don Pedro 
that the oppressed, the beegared, the fiigitive Castilians look 
for support, assured that the influence of the Lady Ines will 
be exerted in their favour; whilst, as the sum of all the 
honours heaped on old Don Manuel, he has been sent, even 
by the king bimself, on a secret embassy, to Anagon. This 
is a fact passing all wonder. For what puipose this last insult 
should nave been added to so many already cast on the 
nobility of Porti^al rem^s to be discovered; but dearly will 
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AIoDBo repent having chosen a Caatilian, the fadier of his 
BOD 'a mUtress, for his amboaeador." 

Some other causes of discontent were stated by Gonsnlez. 
These we pass in eileDce, having given at large that which 
will be found hereafter indmBlely connected with the subject 
of our narrative. We now, therefore, shall merely add, that 
Diego remained concealed in the bouse of his tViend, who, 
ere two days elapsed, confided to him the ent^ plan of an 
enterprise, vet in embryo, that none but a dark and intriguing 
mind could suggest, and none but a. daring spirit would 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Alonso, wKo has more tliau once been mentioned in these 
pages, waa one of the moat Temarkable kiuga that dbtin- 
guished themselves during the cbivslrous and romantic period 
of the fourteenth century. And though muiy of those events 
we have undertaken to relate were, in a great measure, 
brought about by the personal character rather than by the 
regal authority of this prince, yet it becomes necessary we 
should here say a few words respecting him in both parti- 
culars, for the better elucidation of oi 



battle of Celduno against the Moors, where a host consistiiiK 
of many thousands of that unhappy race were totally defeated, 
obtained for him the surname of the Brave. 



great in spirit, and fortunate in war; and although bitter and 
even bloody quarrels had subsisted between him and the late 
monarch of Castile (Alfonso, father of Peter the Cruel), yet, 
nevertheless, when that kingdom was attacked by Ae Moors, 
Alonso of Portugal had sulficjent magnanimity to bury his 
private resentments in obUvion, in order to render the assist- 
ance of his powerful arm against the common enemy — an 
infidel people, considered by the church alike accursed of 
God and mail. Of the darker shades of his mind we shall 
have occasion to speak more at large hereafter, but our present 
purpose demands we should state that he was a great politi- 
cian, in the worst sense of the word, since he never scrupled 
to lacvfice principles to policy, whenever he thought by so 
doing he could promote the designs he had at heart. In his 
temper he was rash, sudden, and impetuous; consequently 
he committed many acta that were unworthy a christian and 
a prince. But though prone to rash and violent deeds, he 
was not blind to those faults in himself which promoted them ; 
so that he quickly saw hia error, and generally waa as quickly 
desirous to repair it. In his administration of justice, he was 
r^d, hut icapartiaL No rank, no station, were considered 
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by hiin as au exemption trom the salutarj power of the lawa. 
Yet, such is the infinaity of human nature, AIoubo, who was 
BO strict in seeing juedce dune between hie subjects at lar^e, 
vol too apt to forget it when his own paasions interfered with 
ita administration. 

He was neither an qipressive nor an avaricious prince, 
though he was a rich one; for commerce, husbandry, and 
industry of all kinds, flourished under his auspices. The 
revenues of the crown therefore increased with the prosperity 
of the country. Some deep stains upon his character may 
he stud to have accompanied him almost to the throne; for, 
more than once, had he rebelled i^ainst his father, the good 
king Denis. To these acts he had been prompted solely by 
a spirit of jealousy and lesentment for injuries that had no 
foundation but in his own disturbed, miatrustiul mind; and 
by the suggestions of those wicked counsellors by whom he 
was beset for many years. These disgraceful transactions, 
however, had taken place during hia minority, and he had 
shewn many strong tokens of remorse before his father's 
death. And indeed in his own eyes, as well as in those of 
the monks, he had completely washed out, in the blood of the 
Moors, these dark denlementa of his early and unnatural 
rebellion. 

To sum up this slight sketch of Alonso in a few words, we 
may say, perhaps with truth, that his subjects at large had 
all the benefit of his virtues, whilst his own family, and those 
who were immediately about his person, suffered, and often 
severely, from his vices. His manners were far from con- 
ciliatory. He was seldom warmed but by anger; and the 
haughty reserve of his character kept his very friends aloof: 
so ttiat, although he was esteemed a great soldier, he was 
little beloved, either by the court or by his family. His 
kingdom, generally speaking, was in a prosperous state; but, 
at 3ie time we commence our narrative, many internal dis- 
cords, parties, and factions, shook that strength, ever the 
result of union, which constitutes the health and vig«ir of a 
state, and which, if once shaken, often leads to some violent 
convulsion, or to its decline and fall. 

The council of the palace (where the king Cook his seat ai 
sunreme head, and whose power, even in this council, was 

S, if he chose to use it) was composed both of nobles 
isiastics, as well as of the princes of the blood. All 
matters of deep import were here finally debated or arranged ; 
and it was one du^ also of this assembly to receive appeals 
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from the lower courtt, or common councils of state. This 
augtHt bodj had met in a epaciouB hall of the ancient palace 
at Cintra, expecting the presence of Alonso, to hear an appeal 
which it was understood would be brought forward on a mattet 
of some moment touching a distinguiahed nobleman in exile. 

Amongst the members of the council present was the cele- 
brated Azevedo, who, though once peculiarly obnoxioua to 
Alonso, waa now dietinguiahed, honoured, and respected by 
him. So entirely opposite was he in character to his royal 
master, that many had predicted his fall immediately on the 
death of the late king ; yet, contrary to all expectation, he was 
taken into favour by his successor, Azevedo had now been 
nearly forty years a fiiitbfu) minister of state. He had honestly, 
fearlessly served king Denis. When, moreover, Alonso re- 
belled against his father, he was the only courtier who was 
hardy enough to seek the prince; and, whilst threatened hy 
him with death as the reward of his boldness, openly and 
severely reproved him for such unnatural rebellion. On the 
accession of Alonao, this was the man whom he chose for his 
most trusted counsellor; and though, from the natural im- 
petuosity of his temper, he often treated harshly the wise 
counsels of the venerable Azevedo, no rival in power, no 
jealous enemy, had ever yet been able to shake the high trust 
he reposed in this good and fiuthtul servant of the late king 
his father. 

In person Azevedo was grave, venerable, and dignified. 
There was a miJd benignity in his aspect that, invited con- 
fidence; whilst in every feature of his face shone honesty, like 
that which it so truly resembles, the clear and open day. His 
wisdom was the fruit of his eiperience, yet it had none of those 
prejudices so frequently found to beset even the wisest in old 
age. Candid and liberal, Azevedo was ever the first to hear 
with mildness the opinions of others; to view the matter in 
debate a* it would beat advantage that country at whose helm 
he stood as pilot; whilst all personal interests, all private 
feelings, were forgotten by him in the general good. Though 
respectfiil to the king, as his own and the people's lawtul 
governor, yet he neither flattered his vices, nor spared his 
errors; and, strange to say, Alonso sometimes endured from 
this old counsellor such sharp reproofs as no other would have 
been suffered to utter on penl of his head. 

Joseph, Count of Amiranti, was also present at the council. 
This nobleman filled the post of master to the reUgious and 
military Order of the Wing. It was first instituted in Portugal 
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by Alphonso during the twelfth century, in conunemoration 
of his TtcUiry over the Moon at Santsrem ; because, in that 
decisive battle, be uiw a wioged arm lighting near him, which 
he took to be the arm of the good St. Michael doing battle in 
hit cause. The Count of Amiranti was attired in long white 
Tobes, with an azure ning richly embroidered on a ground of 
gold upon his left shoulder. The sword which hung from hia 
magnificent belt was j ewelled and abeaChed in a red tcabbard. 
Round his neck he wore a gold chain and medallion. Upon 
the latter was chased the winged arm of St Michael aud a 
crosa. These words were seen around it — The Wing of the 
Cross. The masters of the Order of St. James and of Christ, 
the admiral of Portugal, Lansarata Pesania, and many other 
distinguished nobles, were also present. And here we must 
particmiarly notice amongst them Paul, prior of Evora, a rich 
and proud ecclesiastic, as he will be found to play a somewhat 
conspicuous part in our drama. He had been frequently 
engaged in those disputes, both with the late and the present 
king (respecting certain rights, pririleges, and immunities of 
the church), which had been the cause of the most serious 
evils to the kingdom; since, more than once, by the influence 
of the prior with Pope Martin the Fourth, an interdict had 
been laid on all Portugal till the disputes in question could be 
adjusted between the clergy and the throne. However, of 
late, not the king bad been bumbled but the prior, by the 
patriarch of Lisbon having decided a cause (which was sub- 
sequently confirmed at Rome) in favour of Alonso. This the 
haughty spirit of Paul could not pardon ; and the king, who 
hated bun for his arrogance and pride, the more so, perhaps, 
because bis sacred character protected him from immediate 
cbastiaemenl, took every opportunity of mortifying and taunt- 
ing him in public; and in pnvate, of cursing the prior with all 
the bitterness of impotent rage, that longs for on occasion to 
make itself felt in something more substantial than words. 

The prior was submissive in his manners to the king — a 
thing which those who knew his character considered a worse 
sign than had he openly resented the insults cast upon hi 



as, though destitute of high intellectual powers, bis cunning 
was equal to his pride, whilst he had sense enough to turn bou 
to account on any occasion of self-interest Yet so strange ft 
compound is human character, no casual observer of the prior 
withm the precincts of his own monastery would for a moment 
have suspected him to be a man capable of intriguing with 
popes or quarreling with kings. He was a tound-msde burly 
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priest, with a skin bb dark aa a Moor, and a pair o( bright 
twiakliu^ eyes tliat, over a soblet of wine, would dilate and 
■parUe in jo^oui hilarity to honour the god of the grape. At 
£vora he reigned with undiluted sovereignty. Hu pride 
gratified, he was an esay ruler; as an obedient brother never 
found in him a hard or stern auperior, who would deny an 
absolution, or even a dispensation, when the wine was old, 
and the cock crew matins before the last bowl was drained, 

Out of the convent, however, he was another man. At 
court he would seldom taste beyond the first cup, and woul4 
dispute, wrangle, and heard even the very king himself with 
unbridled pride and insolence, if the slightest innovation wa« 
attempted on the clergy. For church rights and church im- 
rounities he would, like Hotspur, "cavil on the ninth part of 
a hair." And though he dearly loved the joyous indolent life 
of a prior within his own walls, yet he had sense enough to 
know that the dignity of the ecclesiastical character would 
sufibr by such indulgence in the face of the world. 

He was atdred with considerable pomp. His gown and 
cope were embroidered with gold and pearu. The crucifixion 
that covered the back was represented in the finest needle- 
work. From a chain of gold and jewels round his neck was 
suspended a diamond cross ; whilst hia gloves, where they 
covered the back of the hand, were also jewelled. 

The council sat expecting the arrival of the king, whose 
unusual delay excited some surprise, and many conjectures as 
to its cause ; for Alonso was wont to say that the life of man 
aped too swiftly to admit of one moment being lost with im- 
punity. The chamber in which the members were assembled 
was situated near the king's own apartment in the palace or 
castle of Cintra. Like moat buildings of importance in Por- 
tugal, this was of Moorish origin ; for, under the caliphs of the 
'West, end before the Moors were driven Irom Cordova, they 
ranked the first in arts as well as in arms, throughout the 
world. Their mosques, palaces, and other public edilicea, 
were of a structure so costly and magnificent, as to astonish 
the architects of succeeding ages vi& the grandeur of their 
design end the splendour of their execution. 

At length the impatient counsellors were relieved from their 
dispense. A trumpet sounded: the door of the council fiew 
openi and ere ushers, chamberlains, body squu^s, and pages, 
could arrange themselves into any older to receive majesty 
with that state and decorum, frequently not the least imposing 
accompaniment of royalty, Alsonso of Portugal made his way 
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hMtily through them all, putting every one to flight or into 
motion, whilst he paseed on, regardless alilie of those who 
shrunk baclt, or of others who saluted him. Anger was in 
his looks; his short hut deep hreathing shewed impatience 
more, perhaps, than speed, as with long strides he made his 
way to the council-board. 

Alonso, in his person, helied not the idea which the mind 
involuntarily forms of a man who had won his name by the 
strength and valour of his arm. His limbs were large and 
robust. He had thews and einewaas hard aa the greaves and' 
mail with which they were protected in battle. In stature 
taller than ordinary men, his bulk would have been unseemly 
but for his unueual height. Hia forehead was broad and high, 
with hair of raven blackness, thick, and tuAed, which fell in 
curls on each aide his face, and united with a short beard 
that bristled in glassy brightness. Though Alonso was more 
than fiily years old, there was not a grey hair about his head 
or face. His eye was hazel, brilliant, and large in the pupil. 
Whenever he spoke, how painful soever might be the subject 
to the person whom he addressed, be looked him directly in the 
f^e; for Alonso bad none of that delicacy intuitive to minds 
of a better order than his own, which shuns to meet the eye 
of the object for whose feelinzi of shame, of innocence, or 
guill, it feels a generous sympaAy. Alonso could look aman 
down unmoved; and few dared meet his eye, especially in 
moments of displeasure. The features that composed the face 
of this extraordinary man were on alarge scale,like his body, 
yet were the^ handsome; and the deep scar left by the cut of 
a Moorish scunitar, which was seen across his forehead, agreed 
well with a certain military ur that disdnguished the wamor 

His dress was plun even to homelineas ; for he came to the 
council in such haste, that he had not stayed to put off his 
hunting suit, which indeed was bis usual attire; hunting and 
hawking being his favourite pursuits both in war and peace. 
A leathern jerkin and belt, with a short mantle of forest-green 
cloth, fonned this simple dress. He wore a li^ht cap and 
plume; and a sinsle jewel of immense value, which fastened 
the band, alone shewed the wearer to be above the ordinary 
rank. A poniard was in his girdle, and a short hunting-spear 
he still carried in his hand. Two noble English hounds, or 
alannta, luch as were used to chase the wild boar and the 
wolf, followed close by his aide. These were so lar^ and 
strong in limb, that they looked as if able to contend with th» 
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lion in hiB lair. Thev had been presented to him by an Eng- 
liiih baioD who viaited the court of AIodso in liis way to tlie 
Holy Land. Brian and Barefoot, emboldened by the presence 
of their royal raMter, bounded on before him to the coiwdl 
table, unheeding the interference of an uaher who attempted 
to exclude Buch four-footed intruden trora HO august an 
atsembly. 

The iiag yta evidently in high displeasure, as with thick 
and hurried accents he thus addressed the council, fixing his 
«ye, which darted keen and fierce glanceson the aged Azevedo 
— " So, here i» goodly work 1 Qose the doora of me chamber, 
and let aU hut the members of this council depart on the 

He was obeyed; when throwing himself into the chair of 

^te before the table, he thus continued—'" This is the result 
of your counsels, Azevedo : we may not enjoy our very pas- 
time but we are called &om it by intelligence of treason! 
" Treason!" echoed several of the members with astonish- 

"Surely, sire," said A/evedo, "this must be some device of 
your Grace's enemies to disturb your peace. There is not a 
^gdom of the West more secure in its obedience to a right- 
ful prince than that of Portugal to you." 



was this morning on my way to the forest, when these letters 
from our governor of Codeceyra were put into my hands. 
Their import is fidl of danger, and shews the fallacy of your 
plans. Look, Azevedol peruse these papers, and then judge 
to what your counsels of mercy, which we, in weakness rather 
than wisdom, adopted, have given birth." 

He threw the letter to Azevedo as he spoke, and whilst the 
aged counsellor was engaged in the perusal, Alonso thus vehe- 
mently continued to give vent to his passion with that rapid 
utterance so common to him in hia moody fits: "By St. 
Michael of the Wing, we are bearded with impunity, and Chat 
in our very court, where our word can lay twenty thousand 
lancM in rest ere the sun rise again. The Bastard, lords, our 
bastard brother, the blood of old king Denis, is up in arms 
against us I " 

A murmur of surprise ran through the aaaembly. "What! 
Don Sanchez?" said the master of the Wing ; "lam aston- 
ished at what I hear I When 1 lately returned from Syria, I 
learned your Grace's brother was held in disjdeasure at court 
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I knew no more, and trom reipect to my aoreieign I forbore 
to inqnire into the caHse." 

" Leani it then, from me," replied the king. " ThiB Don 
Sanchez, onr elder, hut our baitud brother, woa the favoured 
son of our late ftithei. Indeed, bo much was he a favourite, 
that lo the dead king's blinded love for this lawless isme of 
hia royal house do I owe the origin of all the sins of my youth 
— now repented and absolved by the holy church. Denis the 



Liberal, the father of hia eounOy, aa he was named for his 

Ccely virtues, purposed to apply to the pontiff of Ro: 
imate this favoured son, lo make him instead of m 



^hisci 

"Pardon me, Sire," stud Azevedo, "if I am bold enough to 
gaioBay the aaaertion. Truth, respect to the memory of your 
great father, my beloved master, wiU not let me heat m silence 
a measure of such injustice to your Grace st&ihuted to hint. 
King Denis never designed to make the bastard Don Ssnchei 
heir to the crown of Portugal." 

" Ha I " exclaimed Alonso, as he struck the table in the 
intemperance of his mood, "dareat thou brave me with this 
bold denial ? — dareit thou make thy prince a liar in the eyes 
of allhiscomicil!" 

" I dare defend the memory of a dead prince," sud Aievedo 
firmly, " though a living one would send me to seek him in 
another world for my boldness. 1 dare speak truth, and that 
it well known to Alonso the Brave." 

" See, lords ! " cried the king, his pasdon rather increased 
than diminished hy the calm bearing of Azeredo, as hia cheek 
became flushed, and his eye dilated with anger — "see, if 
taking advantage of his yean and hia labours in onr service, 
which protect Imn, he does not beard us like om' rebel hrotberl 
But we may not endure this. If Azevedo, in hia old age, 
have license to babble, and Uke infancy, for its veir helplesB- 
ness need not fear chastisement, he should at least be as little 
heeded." 

" And if I," s^dthe cunning prior of Evora, "as a member 
of this council, may say aa much, without being suspected of 
any motive hut that of zeal for the honour and respect due to 
the great Alonao, I would counsel that when old ti^e babbles 
impertinence to the crowned head of Portugal, it were time to 
give it a lower place than that of secretary at this table." 

"But not by your suggestion, dark prior of Evora," said 
the king, who, exceedingly iealoua of the advice of others, 
and capricious even in fits of passion, now turned his anger 
on the prior. 
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"What! " he continued, "you would dictate to ub, and in 
thii atiembly ! You would have us displace our aecretary ; ay, 
caat out yonder honest man to make room for a churchman, 
who might rule our council with hell, book, and candle, as 
Becket did England ; or threaten an interdict, if we make laws 
and see them executed on priests as well as laymen. By the 
soul of old king Deois, who loved no priest so much as whole- 
some law, we wili not be led, as a hound in a leash, by any 
monk, were it even his Holiness himself. Come hither, Ase- 
vedo; if we reprove thee ourself for thy over blunt speech, 
we do it in no malice. Thou art like these very dogs that lie 
at our feet — noble in tby nature, faithful in thy setvice ; but 
like them too, thou art rough and over-bold to encroach on 
the favour of thy master." 

It seemed as if Brian understood this allusion to himself 
and his companion ; and in order to give a practical illustra- 
tion of the simile, he jumped up, resting his two fore-paws on 
the knee of the king, and thrusting forward his shaggy head, 
began to lick the hands of bis master. 

" Down, Brian, down I " said the king, " thy boldness, like 
Azevedo's, is ill timed. Down! I say," and be shook off the 
noble hound as be spoke. The dog chaerined by this repulse, 
hanging his tail and ears, slunk under tne council table, there 
to hide himself and his mortificatiDn together. 

" If," said Azevedo, who now rose to take advantage (^ a 
favourable change in the mood of the king, " if I have done 
service to your grace, I would implore you to suffer me to 
speak of your unhappy brother. Few are the days that in the 
course of nature must remain to me on earth. Suffer me then, 
aire, to end them in as true service as that with which I began 
them to your majesty's father. Grant me permission, with 
that noble-mindedness you once extended to me, to speak 
' ' '■ lesdy to my king." 

ned touched by the candour that displayed itself 
both in the worda and conduct of Azevedo. " I have not for- 
got," said be, " the past. Well do I remember that to you I 
owe the greatest benefit that can he conferred on a prince; 
for Tou taueht me to know what belonged to the duties of my 
station. Hear, lords," continued Alonso, who was often as 
vehement in repairing an error as in committing it, " and you, 
proud priest of Evora, hearken to a lesson worthy to be leaned 
even by a churchman — how to give honest counsel. The king 
shall tell his oWn folly and the wisdom of Azevedo. When 
we succeeded to the throne of our father Denis, whom in our 
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foutb we had griemusly offended — like a young and Inaty 
ranger of the woods, we left the buBinest of our atote to the 
council, and followed hawk and hound in the forests of Cintra, 
without thought of other matters. Once, sm we entered the 
council, after a month's absence, we thought, by St. Julian I 
of bucks and herons, boars and wolves, more than of our sub- 
jects or the state; till mistaking our counsellors for grooms 
aai falcouers, we held them in debate on the progress of our 
sports. Vfta it not so, Azevedo? Thou wilt not gainsay me 

Azevedo bowed respectfully, said nothing, but held up the 
letter the king had given him to read, as if to remind Alonao 
how widely he was wandering from the business on which at 
first he had entered with so much warmth. He seemed to 
understand the silent hint of his aged secretary; for he said 
— "We will apeak of that matter anon; our story of Ihy 
honesty will not detain ua long ; and we see that the prior of 
Evora so Iotcs to hear of thy praise, that we would not he 
should lose one word that shall honour thee. Azevedo, thou 
didat reprove us for talking of hawk and houtid, when the 
grievances of our people called loudly for redress. Thou didat 
threaten me with saying, that they would find a ruler for 
themselves if I forgot to be such. I drew my poniard at thy 
nords^I would have struck thee ; but thou didat bare thy 
breast, and bade me search in thy heart for the truth I doubted 
in thee. Thy greatness made nie great. I did embrace thee 
«i my faithful servant; and with those words, ' He cannot long 
have aubjeota who will tiot be a king,' toolt my place at this 
very board as became a sovereign, as head of the council of 
Portugal. This was thy work, my honest Azevedo. Now 
will we to busineas." 

" Your grace would speak of the afiair at Codeceyra," said 
the master of the Wing. 

" Ay, of the Bastard, lords," cried Alonso. " He has fled 
to Codeceyra ; taken possession of the town ; claimed it as his, 
in right of a grant bestowed on him by our late father, and 
bade our eovemor of the caatle acknowledge him as lord. 
Failing to do this, Don Sanchez holds him a prisoner. Such 
ia the darins, such the rebellious spirit of this man, which, 
like his evil birth, ia ever lawless and base. Had we not been 
overruled by your counsels of false mercv, Sanchez had bit 
the dust; he had not been spared to raise the standard of 
rebellionin the very heart of our kingdom. Tltnigh, Azevedo, 
you meant honestly, yet but for youi counsels my hand had 
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rid our royal tree from this rotten, this spurious branch/" Thy 
grey hairs mode me listen to thy counsels. Would tliat, in 
uiia instance, they had possessed the wisdom as weU as the 
authority of age ! How will you answer it?" 

" With truth, as a just man should answer it," replied 
Azevedo : " I deny the charge. It pains me to be thus bold 
with your ^ace, but you have publicly accused me, and I am 
called on, therefore, as publicly to vindicate my honour. You, 
sire, bsve caused this daring outrage in your brother: but for 
your severity the Bastard bad never acted thus." 

"What, again!" exclaimed Alonso. "Beware, Azevedo; 
do not tempt our patience too &r. Think ye because the lion 
sleeps that be will therefore be plucked by the hesrd without 
ftwAing! lean be a severe king; and that thou knowest." 

" And I can be a fearless counsellor," said Azevedo; " and 
that the king has not forgotten. Sufier me to stand in this 
presence as the advocate of your absent, your erring brother; 
and the man, it may be, who extenuates his faoll, shall Eind a 
way to make it change into a virtue." 

" Hast thou studied in the schools of the Moors?" said the 
king. " Dost thou deal in the arts of Arabia? Wilt thou 
undertake to find out nature's greatest secret, to turn what is 
base into gold? If thou canst make the Bastard a loyal sub- 
ject and true brother, thy power were godlike. Spe^, how- 
ever; we will hear thee." 

"Don Sanchez," said Azevedo, "is of a noble nature, 
though somewhat rash and hasty in temper." 

"Why, ay," cried Alonso; "in that the Bastard proves his 
claim to kindred with our house. Our fother was hot, and as 
hasty in action as the caged lion that has slipl his chain. And, 
DOth to say, the blood of old king Denis has not cooled in its 



pass^ei 



ir grace mistrusted your brother," continued Azevedo, 
" when vou came to the throne, and — — -" 

" Had I not cause?" exclaimed Alonso, interrupting him. 
" Sinner that I am, hath he not been the origin of all the early 
errors of my life ? It is no secret, lords ; all the world knows 
the quarrels of Alonso with his father, and that they often led 
to blood. This Sanchei was the cause." 

"Not of your grace's youthful errors," said Azevedo, 
" unless suspicion can justify the assertion. You thought Don 
Sanchez aimed at the succession, and that the lale king, my 
revered master, sanctioned his hopes." 

"I think so stiil," cried Alonso; "and this new act of 
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Tiolence on the psrt of the Bastard is not likely to change my 
opinian." 

"This act, rite, I griere to say it, is hut the coDaequence of 
your grace's aeveritj to your brother. On your accesBioii, 
before even time could be given to make triU of hU faith or 
loyalty, vou proclaimed him traitor! seized his great estate, 
and, aa the motive to a deed so violent, caused it to be spread 
abroad that Don Sanchez incurred justly these severities for 
having been the means of your grace's unhappy diiFerences 
with your father. I foresaw what would follow, oud I tbeo 

E resumed to tell you, what I now repeat, that to proclaim your 
lother a traitor to his king was the way to make bim such. 
He miffht have been won by favour." 

*' Dia we not shew him mercy?" said the ting, as his dark 
brow frowned on the council ; for no one present dared to con- 
tradict what the aged secretary had so baldly averred. "Did 
we not spare his life! He has now read us a lesson not easily 
to be fot^otten, that there is no way to deal with a viper but 
to crush it when it lies in your path, or it will turn and sting 
you on the first occasion. What says our admiral? — what 
counsel will he give for the manner in which it would be just 
to deal with this rebel?" 

" My counsel, sire," replie<l the admiral of Portugal, as be 
bowed respectfully to the kine, " would be to try generous 
measures with Don Sanchez. 1 would offer him bee pardon, 
if he forthwith returned to his obedience." 

" And mine," said the prior of Evora, " would be, that the 
royal brothers should submit their cause of dispute to the arbi- 
tration of the church. Let the patriarch, the abbots, bishops 
and chief ecclesiastics of this realm judge righteous judgment 
between the king and Don Sanchez in these claims for town- 
ship and lands. For it may be there is some wrong, in which 
the church should exercise her authority. Thus, for instance, 
if king Denis gave this city of Codeceyra to the Bastard in 
fiilfilment of any vow, or by any oath made on any relic of 
the saints, or hefare the altar; in such case king Alonso can 
in nowiae claim or alienate the same on any pretext, without 
die sanction of the church. To decide in all such matters is 
a privilege that not the poorest monk, who wears cowl or gown, 
would yield to any king, however great in arms." 

" We will have no priests meddle in our matters," said the 
king. " Think ye, if the herons quarreled amongst themselves 
they would call in the kites to settle the difference? No, prior 
of Evora, we will have no swoop of Ibine, or of thy broUiers, 
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to find occasion to eany off church lands in the fray. We 
hare seized on the town and lordship of Codecpyta in right of 
the crown, to which it is parcel. This is no matter to he 
settled save by the secular powers." 

" The church, sire, is appointed as God's depnU' on earth," 
said the prior, '* to rule the hearts of kings, and to reprove 
injustice even in the highest place. When Ahab seized the 
vineyard of Naboth, it was Elijah, a prophet of God, who 
denounced judgment on the act." 

With a dark scowl did the angTy Alonso receive this haughty 
reply of the troublesome prior. The insinuation it conveyed 
was too marked to be misunderstood,' and he exclaimed in 
rage, " We will not endure this insolence. Thank thy cope 
and shaven crown, proud prieat, that protects thee from our 
instant indignation. What means this insolence ? We are no 
Ahab to take away our brother's just inheritance, had it been 
just, on the witness of any son of Belial; and thou art no 
prophet, as Elijah waa, that the Lord of heaven should call 
thee to reprove us I We will take belter counsel than thine in 
thia matter. What says Azevedo?" 

" Sire," replied the aged minister, " when your grace first 
came to the throne of your father, there was an excellent law, 
enacted solely by the suggestions of your own wisdom — a tavr 
which had its foundation in divine mercy, makins no man to 
be the judge of his own wrong, lest passion and not justice 
should deal forth the measure of retribution. This great act 
of your grace was the bulwark of personal security, since it 
prohibited private men from revenging their own injuries, and 
compelled them to have recourse to the law, as to that im- 

fartial Judge, who says, " Vengeance is mine, I will repay." 
would, therefore, in the present instaocc, implore your grace 
to recall that severe decree issued against your brother, as it 
was contrary to this lav, and made yourself the witness, the 
judge, and the avenger." 

" "The law was made for the benetit of our people," said the 
king, " to prevent private revenge and secret murder] but are 
we, dierefore— we a crowned prince — toholdtheaceptreinour 
hand as an empty pageant, having the ensi?n, but not the 
power of authority ? — Shall we not be a king m act as well as 

" God forbid it should be other, my royal master," replied 
Azevedo; "but the flnt great attribute of kingly rule is jus- 
tice — the second, mercy. The first, like the sword of a warrior, 
awes mankind with its naked strength; but mercy, even as 
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die Bheath, liides the blade when it becomes too teirible for 
sight. You have enacted, sire, avholeBome law th&t tempen 
justioe with mercy; teach your people, then, to respect it, by 

B'ving them the example of obseivmg it in your oirn pereon. 
ecefi the degree of forfeiture passed against your brother, 
and I will pledge life itself^ that, on this royal actof clenency, 
he returns to his allegiance. Summon him before his peers. 
Let the knights of St. James assemble in judgment upon him. 
Let them hear your grace's accusations of disloyalty aeaiust 
Don Sanchez in the time of the late iing Denis; and if they 
are proved, he will have judgment in the course of law; but 
do not you thus paiiB and execute a senlence without hearing 
his defence — without giving him the opportunity to vindicate 
iua honour: judge him not unheard!" 

"He baa been heard," said the king. "Wns not his past 
life trial sufficient? Did not every act speak? Was be not 
ever the cause of those unhappy broils that subsisted between 
our father and ourself ? and did not the old king make him 
chief minister of state at the very hour we were up in arms to 
remove this dangerous and unnatural brother from our path t 
He grasped at power, in order to secure partisans that might 
hereafter support him in his daring um at the succession." 

" And surely your grace must remember," replied Azevedo, 
" that Don Sanchez, in order to salisly your doubts, to restore 
peace to his father's mind and to the country, nobly and freely 
resigned his office." 

"True," said the king; "but art thou, Azevedo, so young 
and green in the ways of this world, that thou couldst not 
read such an artifice? Trust me, it was too shallow to de- 
ceive even the most willing believers in the honesty of Don 
Sanchez; none nere deceived by it, save his doating father. 
He had made free with the public purse, till it was nearly 
bankrupt, and then, forsooth, he resigned his office! We will 
bear no more in his defence. Thou, Azevedo, bast said thy 
mind; we have heard thee patiently. Now hear our resolu- 
tion, and seek not to alter it, for it is not to be changed. We 
are not to be turned, like the vane, with every breath that 
blows. Our brother, after a diousand injurious acts, has at 
length broke out in actual rebellion against our authority, 
claimed and seized upon our city of Codeceyra ; fur oura it is, 
since we will it to he ours. For this he shall be taught sub- 
mission. Hark thee, Azevedo; we give thee our orders, that 
a herald be instantly despatched, with these terms, to the 
Bastard: That be forthwith dismiss his followers, resign all 
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hii pretended rights, abandon the city of which he has taken 
poBaessioQ, set at liberty our governor, and that he come un- 
armed, bareheaded, ahoeleag, with a halter round his traitor- 
ous throat; that he kneel at our feet, confess hia crime, and 
ask our forgiveness. Let him do Ibis, and may be we will 
then talk <rf mercy, like Azevedo." 

"Don Sanchez will never yield to terms so full of ignominy," 
replied the venerable counsellor. " I beseech you, sire, think 
again. Kindness may subdue him. Insult can but spread the 
flame of rebellion, which, fanned b; your wrath, will became 
a consuming fire," 

" Why, then, our master of the Wing shall quench it," said 
Alonso. " Hear you, my lord count of Amiranti ; receive our 
commands. Summon ^our knighta, your men-at-arms ; hasten 
to surprise the Bastard in Codeceyra : we will give further orders 
that you shall have support from the bands of St. James and 
Si. EuatatiuB, and, ere this moon wanes, bring us the baatard 
rebel on his knees before our throne ; or send us his head 
upon thy lance, and it shall be to thee as a banneret of glory 
— a guide to thy fortunes, to honour in the state. See you to 
this without delay." 

" I would beseech you, sire, to pause," said Azevedo, " to 

" X will hear nothing," cried the king, as he struck his hand 
upon the table in the vehemence of passion; "by St. Michael, 
though be were our brother legitimate in blood, had he been 
nurtured with us at the same breast, twin-bom from the womb, 
rocked in one cradle, fed from the same board, the companion 
of our infancy and youth, yet would we not spare him for this 
daring contempt of our authority, our lawful rule, And shall 
he, as bastard in loyalty as in birth, shall he hope to escape? 
No; his life U forfeit; itshaUbepaid. We will hear no more. 
Master of the Wing, you will this day summon your followers 
for Codeceyra, and thither march without delay." 

The master of the Wing bowed, and spoke aside to 
Azevedo. 

" What would the counsel now bring before us ?" inquired 
the kine. 'f These are no times to slumber, when treason 
wakes ^roughoutthe land. How now, who comes hither!" 

The door of the chamber opened, and an officer in attend- 
uice entered. " May it please your grace," he said, " a mes- 
senger froin the ambassador to Arragon waits without." 

"Let him advance and speak his mission," replied the king. 
" We would gladly learn news Irom Arragon." 
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"Don Manuel ie Castro, my li^e," said the attendant, 
" hath sent him forward to announce his immediate return 
from the embasBy. Don Manuel joumeya on in breathless 
speed : this rery night he looks to be vith your grace, and 
craves a private audience." 

" Ha ! exclaimed the king, "What may that import f It 
shall be granted : we will ir»tandy admit him. When say 

yon that ne comei? To night! Then . Break up the 

council; yet stay. This night will we meet again, i tmst 
the intelligence onr ambaraador brings from Arragon is such 
as we shall rejoice to lay before your wisdom for your assent. 
Tin the hour we meet again, ferewell, lords. Master of itte 
Wing ■ ■ • ■■ 

council, in which an event, fiwight with the moat st 
sequences to the kingdom at large, was hastily determined 
upon by the voice of one man, the king, who in this da^'s 
debate had exhibited some of ^ose traits of character which 
rendered him so great a mixture of good and evil; of what 
was generous in sentiment, yet passionate and vindictive in 
conduct, that even the admirers of Alonso were somewhat 
puzzled to decide whether a great prince or a great tyrant 
would be the title to which he might lay the fairest claim. 
Perhaps he had pretensions to both; for his virtues were- 
bright and many, had they not been sullied by the rices of 
s jealous, stem, and revengefld temper. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Ihbs db Caiteo, whose niune hiu been ao tirequently men- 
tioned in these pages, and who was the enry and admiration 
of the court of Portugal, lived near Cintra, in a residence so 
delight^lly aituated, bo coatly id its structure, that it might 
have served for the palace of a princess. 

The environs of her dwelling were of the most beautitiil and 
romantic character, well adapted to a&brd shelter from the 
extreme heat of the climate. A stately grove of pines ted 
into the gardens, where c1ump« of orange, lemon, and almond 
trees, with the luxuriant laurel, the myrtle, and gum cystus, 
spread around perfumes of the finest odour. The vine also 
twisted its gracefiil tenddls about many an alcove. Parterres 
of brilliant flowers were seen to circle a fountwn of white 
marble Uiat threw its streams of sparkling waters high into 
the air, giving to it that delicious coolness so desired in a 
country where the sun difiiises its rays without a cloud to 
intercept their ardour. Statues of the finest sculpture stood 
around, like the mute guardians of the fountain, whilst from 
a neighbouring grove the wildest melody met the ear, as it 
was poured forth by various birds of rare aong, some at 
liberty, and others confined within the wiry prison of an 

The grove consisted principally of acacias, vivid in their 
foliage and graceful in their forms ; many a drooping birch, 
with a few elms and evergreen oaks, might there also be 
found. The whole scene was at once sequestered and volup- 
tuous. There were the deepest shadows which a contem- 
plative mind could desire ; whuit the senses became enchanted 
by the softness of the air and the perfume of flowers and 
aromatic plants. The soul, indeed, gradually sunk, as it 
were, iuto indolent repose, lulled by the warbling of birds, 
the cool plashings of the sliver fountain, and the murmurs of 
a stream that wandered through the gardens amid masses of 
the living rock. 

o2 
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A salooD, that commanded a view of the gardens and the 
country beyond, terminated by the momitainoua heights of 
Cintra, stood facing this fountain. It was the favourite apart- 
ment of the heautiflil Inea do CaBtro, and such as love, we 
may Buppoee, would nuse for the bower of beauty. The 
saloon partook of that Moorish character, both of archi- 
tecture and ornament, which, in Portugal as well as Spain, 
had become general, even with the Christians; originating 
from the magnificent examples of art to be found in the 
city of Cordova, which, though conquered by the arms of 
the Cross at the beginning of the thirteenth century, had 
for more than Ave hundred years been the seat of the caliphf 
of the West, The columns which supported the saloon were 
of jasper — they ran round the interior; whilst an open gat 
lery, like a cloister, that faced the garden, was also supported 
by pillars of the same material. The internal walls were 
inlaid with marble, and decorated by arabesque ornaments, 
painted and gilt with the utmost delicacy of pencilling. The 
pavement was formed of porcelain of the finest quality; 
and towards the upper end of the room were spread the 
richest carpets of Persia. By a contrivance of long pipes 
concealed from sight, a small fountain, also in this chamber, 
played into a marble basin surrounded by the choicest plants. 
It was a copy, though on a smaller scale, of the celebrated 
fountain of the lions at the Alhambra of Granada. 

The ceiling, exquisitely painted by an Italian artist, repre- 
sented the loves of Cupid and Psyche. A piece of luxury of 
the most refined description, and peculiarto the Moors, might 
also be seen ia this apartment: it was a small slab of white 
marble, pierced with holes, through which the most delicious 
perlumea were exhaled from frankincense and other odori- 
ferous guma that were kept constantly burning beneath. A 
large mirror of Venetian manufacture, and of so costly a price 
as only to be purchased by princes, hung in a frame of silver, 
and reflected the magnificence of the saloon. Vases for fruits 
and flowers, also of chased silver, sconces to bear lights, of 
the same rich material, and carved seats of ebony inlaid with 
ivory, stood around, together with every minor piece of fur~ 
niture of corresponding value. 

One noble work of art that hung on the walls of the apart- 
ment was of inestimable worth; namely, the portrait of Inea 
de Castro, executed by a Moorish artist, the celebrated Zohair, 
who, at the early age of twenty-five, was both an accomplished 
painter and poet. He was said to have died of a fever, 
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bnmght on by mental anxiety, in consequence of having 
heard that his native toirn in Spain had surrendered to the 
Christiana. He was also said to have directed, before his 
death, that his poems should be burnt, that they might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies. 

The portrait, true to nature, had, perhaps, but one fault. 
It arose from the Moor (vho, like all hie people coosidered a 
fair akin rather a defect than a, beauty) having given too deep 
s colour to the complexion. Ines de Castro, the original of this 
valuable picture, was of a sylph-like figure, so exquisitely 
proportioned, so delicate in every Umh and feature, that she 
seemed as if unfit for the common trials, or even the trivial 
ills, incidental to humanity. She looked like a flower which 
hans;B on so slender a stem, that the first rude breath of wind 
would snap it from its feeble support, and lay its bead pro- 
strate on the kp of earth.. Her complexion was so fair that 
every blue vein might be seen as it wandered over her neck 
and forehead. Her hazel eye was enshrined beneath (he 
superb arch of an eyebrow wnich, dark and full, gave to the 
head an air of dignity that might otherwise have been want- 
since the eye itself was more calculated to express 
lemeia and affection, than to kindle with lotly or energetic 
feelings. Her cheek, if it had a fault, was too^ale. It was 
almost as fair and transparent as her neck. This imperfec- 
tioD, however, in personal beauty, did but assist in displaying 
the yet greater beauty of a sensitive mind; for, on the least 
emotion, a light blusb, as delicate as the first roseate tint of 
morning on a fleecy cloud, would mantle in her cheek, and 
even spread itself over her neck and bosom. The nicest 
critic in female loveliness must have pronounced the mouth 
faultless. Her lips, soft, full, and crimson, would smile with 
sweetness, or part to give utterance to a voice in whose lowest 
accents there was melody. 

Her hail, of light brown, hung in rich profusion about her 
neck. Its tresses were bound by a fillet of orient pearls; and 
diough she wore around her arms bracelets of the same, the 
eye in viewing them, neither heeded their value nor their 
beauty, whilst it contemplated with wonder the exquisite 
whiteness and pmportionB of the limbs they encircled. Her 
tunic was confined by a cote-haidie of light blue velvet, 
fastened down the front with clasps of diamonds. A veil of 
nlver tisane, and a mantle of crimson silk, completed her 
attire. Such was Ines de Castro; and feeble is our attempt 
to portray one whose beauty has been extolled by historians. 
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celebrated by poets, made tlie subject of painters, and tha 
fitme of it rendered immortal by tbe misfortunes to which it 

gave birth. 

Yet young, lovely, rich, and poiseaaing an influence irhich 
made her an object of envy even with the highest in blood 
and the proudest in place, the jnelancholv espreggion of her 
countenance, at the time ne introduce her to the reader, 
was singularly in contrast lo the apparent gaiety and hap- 
piness in which she lived. Ines, in company with her m(^ 
favoured attendant, Ximena, reclined on a low couch in 
the saloon. The latter held a lute in her hand, aa if she 
had been recently playing for the amusement of her mis- 
trees, who was occupied in embmdering a banner — a com- 
mon pasdme with ladies in the ages of chivalry. Ximena, 
though a Moor, and a captive, was nobly bom. Her disposi- 
tion was good; and her mistress, attached to her by the gra- 
titude ahe displayed, treated her with the utmost confidencet 
even friendship subsisted between them, notwithstanding the 
difference of their condition. 

The attendant watched the countenance of her lady, whose 
slender fingers continued to ply the needle, though mechani- 
cally, for she seemed as if scarcely conscious of what she did. 
Her eyes were constantly downcast, her looks dejected, her 
cheek more than usually pale, with an air of anxiety and 
doubt, which Bometimea induced her to put down her work, 
whilst she listened, as if expecting some one to approach the 
chamber from without. 

All these things convinced the observant Ximena that an 
unusul cause of trouble had cast a cloud over the mind of her 
mistress. Anxious to dispel il, she ohce more touched the 
lute, and sung, with simplicity, but sweetness, a little Moorish 
sung, which called up to her own mind in the most feeling 
manner a remembrance of her people. And on laying down 
the instrument at the conclusion of her song, she sighed 
deeply. 

" Ximena," said Ines, as she kindly addressed her attendant, 
" that sigh, my girl, was wafted towards home." 

"No, lady, replied Xiemena, "my home is with you. 
You are kind to me, you love me, and have heaped favoura 
; why should I think of any other hornet" 
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remembrance of those days, gone for ever, when in our tran- 

auil obscuritj we enjoyed happineu, though ve knew not 
let we did bo. But I have lived long enough in the world, 
Ximena, to know that hapnineBa is neitner found in the tumult 
of mirth, nor in the spleDdouc of fortune." 

" You are sad to-day, dear lady," answered Ximena, "and 
I know it; for I have often remarked, that when you are ao 
you are apt to talk about happiness, whilst those who laugh 
and sing all day long never seem to thmk about it, though 
they enjoy it. You are sad. Donna Ines," 

" I have cause to be bo," said Ines de Castro. " Ximena, 
my father returns this day from Arragon. He has long been 
abBent on a secret embassy; but I have not seen him since he 
was appointed governor of Algarva. My father returns this 

"Ob, that I couid say so of mine, lady!" replied her atten- 
dant; "hut he died in Algarva with the nohle Alcanzor, We 
shall meet no more in this world, nor in the next, if father 
Ambrose apoke truth when he preached the everlasting con- 
demnation of all unbelievers." 

"Yet thou, Ximena, art a Chtistian," Budlnes, "andl wiU 
hope for thy sake, though the priest Ambrose would chide me 
far saying so, that the unbeUeving father may be spared for 
the sake of the believing child. Did thy fkther love thee? 
Was he tender to thee, Ximena?" 



dove which hovers near the nest to guard bis mate and young 
ones from harm. I love the veiy name of father: there is 
music and endearment in the sound. Why then did you 
speak c^ yours in accents of fear?" 

Ines sighed as she said, "Alas! Ximena, you know not my 
father, nor the cause which niakes me conceal from him what 
I have dared to do. How shall I meet his e^e? 1 lon^ to see 
him, yet I dread his return. Surely as he gives me his hles^- 
ing I shall wither beneath his look. You know all, should 
jfoa betray me " 

"Betray youT' echoed Ximena; "Oh, fear me not, you 
know not the heart of your poor Ximena; you have taught me 
to be a Christian. To be faithful was a part of our Moslem 
creed. And tliink you, that my new and better faith will 
teach me less than that did ? Lady, in the story of Christianity 
thfere was no part that shocked roe' so much as where Judas 
betrayed a kind Master. My bpa are sealedtill you bid me 
speak." 
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"I know it, I believe it," said Ines. "Ximena, jou are 
aware of the fatal secret which preys on my mind, but you 
know not the cause of my greateat sorrow, It gives so bitter 
a pang to this heart, that 1 have never spoken it. 1 would 
hide it, if I could, even from my own thoughts — never have I 
y«t revealed it to j'ou," 

"Yet giiefe, wise men say," replied the attendant, "are, 
like burdeDE, Ugbtened by beiiu^ shared. . I speak not this to 
pry into the hidden boitowh of my dear mistceas. I would 
wish to know those cares, that I might help to remove them, 
or give them my teara if I could not, I have not forgot the 
time when I came to you as a slave, hut with you I ^It not 
the rigours of bondage. You cherished me— taught roe to 
know the true God and his Son. How can I ever repay you 
for thus bestowing on me liberty of mind as well as body! ' 

"Kind, grateful, afiectionste Ximena," said Ines, " I will 
trust you. A heart like yours merits alt my confidence. But 
you wilt better understand my cause of alarm and my sorrow, 
if J tell you the character of my father. By birth he is a 
Castilian." 

"And noble I am sure he must be," sud Ximena; "for no- 
man, save of noble blood, could liave lieen the &ther of Donna 

"He is, indeed, noble, both by birth and nature," replied 
Ines. "You know he is now " 

"Favoured by the prince of Portugal, who influenced the 
king to make him governor of Algarva, he is powerfid as weH 
as great," said Ximena. 

"Ay," rephed Ines, "hut he is still a Castilian; and not all 
the tair broad lands that make m> a foreign countrv is half so 
dear in his sight as one lone field of lus native land. My 
ladier, it is true, Uves in Portugal, but Ida soul is not there. 
Like a man in a dream, whose body slumbers whilst his 
thoughts are transported to a distant shore, even so are my 
father's tlioughts lor ever bent on his country. He has no 
resting-place for his hopes ; no home for his heart ; not even 
would he find a sepulchre for his head, save in Castile. But, 
hark! Ximenal what noise was that? Sureitishe! Itismy 
father. Whilst I yet speak of him, he comes; or, can it be? — 
but no, not at this hour. Go, Ximena, go, see who comes. 
I will endeavour to be myself to meet turn." 

Ximena obeyed her mbtreas, yet, ere she couid return to 
satisfy her, a cavaUer, who stood not on any ceremony tor ad- 
mission, entered the apartment. Inss looked up, and uutantly 
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recogniied lier father, notwitliatanding the close and large 
mantle nhich woa wrapped about him, bo a» almost to conceal 

The targe limbs, the face that became a helmet better than 
a courtly hood ; those features calculated to awe rather than td 
please, to enforce obedience more than to win confidence and 
afibcldon ; all shewed the cavalier to he no other than Don 
Manuel de Castro ; that patriot, who had preferred his country 
to every motive of lelf-interest; who had suffered, bled, and 
been exiled, in the cause of freedom, in defence of the op- 
pressed. A Castilian bv birth, an enthusiast by nature,— 
though driven into banishment, he still carried the worshipped 
image of bis country in his heart, at whose shrine every sacri- 
fice was to be made. Don Manuel de Castro had seen ad- 
versity in her severest front. He had fled from Castile in 
consequence of the conduct of Peter the Cruel, who seized his 
lands, and even sought bis life, in revenge for bis having 
espoused the cause of his kinswoman, Joanna de Castro, wbom 
that Nero of modem times had married and abandoned ; and 
happv was it for her that she escaped the fate of Bianch of 
Bourbon, his first wife, whom Peter imprisoned and poisoned 

Such was the ruling passion of the venerable Manuel de 
Castro. For the rest, he had all that high sense of honour 
which constitutes the very life-blood of tbe old Castilian noble. 
Yet, in him, it was more of a patriotic than personal feeling; 
so that, however prosperous he might be in his exile, whilst he 
considered the honour of his country tarnished, he deemed his 
own crest hut as drooping in the dust. 

In his manners he was often harsh: there was at times even 
an asperity about him that gave pain to his dearest friends. 
This defect of temper, however, was more the consequence of 
long solicitude and anxiety, than of nature. And though so 
many mouths had elapsed since be had seen his daughter, he 
now met her in evident disorder ; a darh cloud hung about bis 
brow, which not even the light of her eye, as sparkling with 
tears of affection it was fixed on his face, could dissipate. 
Yet the feelings of the father were powerful in bis heart; for, 
as he strained Ines in his embrace, he exclaimed, with a 
tenderness of manner unusual to one so stem, " My daughter! 
my dear Ines ! I have wished for this hour. It is come ; — 
am I welcome!" 

"Welcome, my father?" said Ines; "oh, can yon doubt it! 
many and worthy have been the thongbta that I have enter- 
tained for you." 
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"But bast thou entertained the like for thygelf, InesI" etn- 
tdnued Don Manuel, sa he bent on her a, look of anxioiui 
inquiry. " What truth ia there in the things I hear of theel 
Even at the court of Alragon it is noised abroad that the 
daughter of De Castro ia more to the prince of Portugal than 
suite with her own fame or her father's honour. I would not 
decide rashly, I will hear calmly and judge fairly. Thy head 
is cast down, there is a blush on thy cbeek. Look np, Ines! 
dareBt thou look up, and &ay thou art worthy to call thyaelf 
the child of old Manuel De Castro?'' 

Ines seemed deeply affected, and her agitation increased 
at every word that was spoken by her father. She did not 
answer. 

"Nay, then, 1 see how it is," he cried; "thou art worthlesa. 
Oh, Inea! I would rather see thee dead than see thee shamed; 

SI cannot think ; apeak but the word, say thou art guiltless, 
not break the heart of thy father—already does it bleed 
with sorrow; — say thou art innocent, and he lives!" 

Ines, in a transport of feeling, rushed to her father's aims, 
clasped her hands, and vehemently exclaimed, " As there is a 
God in heaven who sees the truth ol all hearts, so doea he know 
that I am innocent! These foul suspicions, these whispers of 
envy and calumny, these may disturb my peace, but they 
cannot alarm my conscience.' 

Don Manuel seemed in some degree relieved by this em- 
phatic declaration of his daughter ; for there was in it that 
fervour of expression which truth imparts to those who are 
inspired by the love of virtue. "Holy Virgin be praised!" be 
said : " J no longer doubt thee. Thbe, Ines, is not the brow 
of shame ; nor was so fair on index as this face made to bear 
the character of dishonour. Whence is it, then, that these 
reports have arisen J I know the sacred alliance which subsists 
between Don Pedro and yourself, that of your being sponsor 
to hit son. I know it sanctions his devoted respect, his atten- 
tions to yon. These things make it in some degree a duty 
that he should ,be to vou as a faithful tHend — a brother. In 
consequence of this noly alliance, he gave to you the very 

C' ice, in which I find you, as a residence. Yet I hear the 
is removed fVont your care, whilst his fother has made no 
obange in his devotion to your service." 

"TTie youthful Ferdinand is of sufficient age," replied 
Ines, "to be removed to the charge of a governor. The 
prince of Portugal, his father, is wise and virtuous, incapable 
of dishonour, and " 
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"And lovea thee," said Don Manael, bs, with a penetra- 
ting look, he Ased Ma eye on hit daughter to read her inmoit 
■Dul. " I see it it 10. 1 will not, therefore, question thee on 
that poiot; I will not tempt thee to sully thy pure mind with 
even a thought of disBeinbling. But, O Ines! beware; I know 
the aacred lie, which, through the medium of his boy, binds 
thee to Don Pedro. Beware, lest it becomes abused. The 
prince, both by the laws of the church and of his station, can 
never he more to thee than he now is. There lies a gulf 
between yon. To pass it would be infamy. It is a boundary 
Kuarded by the interdict of heaven itself. Whilst you respect 
It, you are safe. Attempt to climb the height on which the 
prince soars so far above yon, and ruin, misery, and death 
must follow. Did all else fail, I would play the Roman father 
lather IJian see thee live dishonoured. Kemember my admo- 
nition, and beware " 

" I shall never forget, sir," said Ines, " what is due to my 
own honour or to yours. The prince himself, I am convincei^ 
would no longer esteem me could 1 become base. His heart 
is full of virtue, and his lips breathe its dictates." 

"It maybe lo," said Don Manuel, "yet princes are not 
as other men, There is a lustre about their high station 
which throws a light, though it be a false one, even on their 
very vices. Beware, my daughter; in one so far above you, 
there is seduction in his reiy favour. The wrath of a pnnce 
is far less destructive than his affections when they are tawtesa. 
Too often are they like poisons, sweet to the lips, but deadly 
in the draught. So much for this. Now for other matterg. 
Dost thou Know I wa« sent from Algarva to Arragon, at 
ambassador from Alonao king of Portugal?" 

"I have heard as much, sir," replied Ines. "The object 
' n I did not learn. But as 1 heard you under- 
lore than ordinary anxiety, I conjectured that, 
whatever the mission might be, it in some way affected your 
native country of Castile." 

"You were right, my child," replied Don Manuel, "it did 
affect Castile; nay more, the very existence of my country, 
■0 long exposed to danger, rests on the ultimate success of 
this mission to Arrsgon. Thou knoweat that the Count of 
Truislamare, who has riaen in arms against the tyrant, Peter 
the Cruel, has applied to Alonso of Portugal to become hii 
ally in the enterprise. Alonao, deairoua to give effectual aid, 
sent me as an ambassador to Arragon to propose terms that 
should induce the sovereign of that country to join hint. I 
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have fiilfilled my missioii, and now return to Portugal, in the 
hope to bring all things to a favourable close." 

"Yet I hear," said Ines, "that Peter the Cruel has 
obtained the support of England. What hope therefore has 
CastUe?" 

"All hope," replied Don Manuel, " if Portugal, if Airagon, 
take up armB in her behalf. And that Arragon may do go, 
nov depends on one condition. Should that &il, Castile may 
be numbered with those countries that lie deluged in bloo^ 
and look on misery as on their inheritance; whilst here, there 
will breathe no soul who will lay these griefs to heart but one 
old man, whose arm, weakened by age, already trembles as it 
wields the sword. If this purpose fail in favour of Castile, 
1 shall go down lo the grave in sorrow and in shame." 

"Alas, sir," said Ines, "you think too deeply on these 
things. You have suffered every perD in the support of your 
native land; whilst you could aid her, nothing have you 
spared to do so. If she must fall, console yourself with think- 
ing it to be the will of heaven; and do, my dearest father, do 
endeavour to forget these annous thoughts." 

"Forget!" cried Don Manuel;" "as soon could I forget 
my own soul. No; if the tyrant who now rules Castile fiuls 
or lives, I will not forget her. Tyrants have their date of life, 
they pass away, but our country — never! Have I not cause 
of gnef ? Does it not seem as ^ at this very time, the wrath 
of God was poured out on the nations of the earth? It is as 
if the fourth seal were opened, and that death with the pale 
horse, followed by hell, had power given to them : for surely 
the sword, hunger, and misery, have spared no comer of the 
wide world. Do they not chasten it with their iron scourge? 
Peter the Cruel reigns in Castile. His subjects have been 
butchered like herds for the slaughter! Nobles, princes, hia 
own brother, nay, the very wife of his bosom, have helped to 
make up his account of midnight murder. In Arragon, though 
the alliance of that country is necessary to us, yet there auo 
reigns a prince who dyes his very robes of royalty in hmnao 
blood. France has her king a captive. Her own hand haa 
made the grave of her own children ; whilst the hand of 
conquest presses her down to the very earth. In England, 
there is faction. In Rome, two popes cause feariul divisions. 
The Guelpbs and Gibbelines render Florence a scene of war 
and fury. In Germany, two emperors contend fiercely as 
rivals for a crown. Tamerlane has overrun all Asia. The 
very earth is watered with blood, which falls on its thirsty 
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Burface tike rain, that makes it t«em witli increase from human 
BBcrificeB. In Granada, the Moore maintain an empire; and 
there, and elsewhere, do they continually rise up in anns to 
moleat the Christians. Where then is peace to he found on 
earth? Where will old Manuel de Caatro, who sorrows for 
these miseries, hut most of all for his dear country, where will 
he find a quiet ^ave?" 

"Do not talk thus, my beloved father," said Ines; "have 
better thoughts. But now you expressed warm hopes that 
your mission to the court of Arragon would be attended with 
success. That country, uniting with Portugal, would finally 
restore peace and happiness to Castile, by driving from tU 
throne a cruel and hloodthirstv prince." 

"I did say as much," replied Don Manuel, "but I fear 
thy reaoiuldon." 

Ines looked surprised. " My resoludon I" she said, " what 
have I to do with this?" 

"Thou!" exclaimed Don Manuel, " thou art laid to influ- 
ence Don Pedro of Portugal in a manner no one else Uvine 
dare hope to do. The terms with Arragon cannot go forward 
without his sanction ; and 1 fear thou wilt not give them thy 
support with the prince." 

"You think hardly of me, sir," said Ines. "Tellme,what 
are these terms? for, being sanctioned by you, I have warrant 
for their worthiness; and then prove me, if T lore not my 
native country so as to desire the accomplishment of such 
terms with Arragon, aa may give to Castile the support of 
two united crowns." 

"United crowns they will be," said Don Manuel, "if the 
terms are carried into effect They propose the alliance in 
favour of Castile, to go forward after the union of the royal 
bouses; the infanta (H Arragon to become the wife of Don 
Pedro of Portugal, who shall then make war on his own 
account, since, by his mother's side, he has some claims on 
the crown of CastiJe." 

Ines de Castro replied not a word. A deadly paleness 
overspread her features. Her limhs trembled, and refused 
her support She sank on a cushion that was near her. 
Shocked, and even indignant, at observing this agitation in 
his daughter, on the mention of the proposed marriage of 
Don Pedro with the princess of Arragon, Don Manuel seemed 
to lose, in a moment, those lender feelings which bad filled 
his heart on first meeting her. With a stem air, end in 
accents that shewed how little he Eympathised with her 
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feelingB, he Bererely upbraided his child for indulging an 
^Section for a prince, alike removed from her by the sacred 
ties of the church and hy his station; for, though he did not 
doubt the honour of her mind, yet he feared its SrmnesB; and 
that, unable herself to wed the prince, she would use her 
influence to prevent his espousing another. As his daughter 
was godmother to the son of the heir-apparent, an office then 
held of great consequence and privilege, Don Manuel dared 
not remove her from the court, eUe he would not have scru- 
pled to do BO on the instant, when he now ao evidently saw 
the danger to which she was exposed by her afiection. 

Ines appeared to laboiur under feelings which she endea- 
voured to conceal, but could not conquer; and, in return to 
her father's repeated questions, she could only assure him he 
judged her harshly, unkindly; pleaded her agitation in eixcuse, 
ana (dlowed there was something preyed on her spirits, and 
rendered her unhappy; yet conjured him, as he regarded her 
life or peace, not to ivge her to confess the cause. 

Astonished, confounded, yet determined in his purpose, Don 
Manuel, after repeatedly commanding his daughter to see Don 
Pedro as little as poaeible, but if she Sid see hun, to advise the 
marriage with the Infanta, prepared to take his leave. " I go, 
Ines," said he; "think upon my words. Think if thou canst 
bear to lose a father's blessing, to abide a father's curse ! I 
leave, perhaps, in your hands the fate of Castile. Think of 
that^the fate of thy country! Wouldst thou see her bleed 
while it was in thy power to save her from destruction ? If this 
marriage goes forward, all will unite for the glorious work of 
deliverance. Who that has one generous feeling would let 
his own sellish passions interieret Dispel this weakness; for 
I suspect it lurks in thee. Thou canst never wed Don Pedro; 
— kneel then at his feet, and if thou hast the power with him 
for which men give thee credit, use it to save thy country." 

Don Manuel retired, leaving his daughter in a state of mind 
that was almost insupportable. The late scene caused her to 
adopt a resolution which we shall communicate to the reader 
in ine following chapter. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

'Whence Ihlt diahoaoui but from tbee, (hou Uk one 1 

Neab tlie eitremily of the gardens, snd without the walls of 
the ptilace, there stood a small chapel which belonged to a 
convent of nuns, who weie GBpecially favoured b; Ines de 
Caatro. Many of them were poor CaatUion ladiea, the daughr 
ters of the exiled and ruined nobihty. Such as had choiea 
the cloister, Ines portioned to become inmates of this aanc- 
tuarj. The venerable bishop of Guarda alao much favoured 
the convent of St. Mary, and frequently officiated at the man, 
or in the confessianaL 

The chapel itood prettily embowered within a Bmali wood, 
where there were many winding paths. 

It was a beautitiil Gothic buildiTig. Thither IneireBolved to 
bend her ste^ after the late painfl^ interview with her &tbec. 
She called Ximena to bring her veil, and having equipped 
henelf for the purpose, declared her intendon of g^ing alone 
to the confesaional. Ximena knew that it waji frequently her 
custom to do so, as she there met the bishop of Guarda, who 
waa her Bpiritual director, and the friend of Don Pedro. Tbe 
fUthftil Moor, therefore, felt no surprise ; and as she saw irom 
her expressive countenance that some deep cause of anxiety 
lurked within the bosom of her mistress, she forebore all ques- 
tions; for Ximena never forgot, even in moments of tbe 
greatestfamiliarity, the diatance between herself and her lady; 
a prudent and delicate line of conduct, which it were well if 
all favourites and humble confidants observed towards their 
superiors. 

Ai Donna Ines slowly advanced, she observed by the grey 
light of evening, for that was the time, portions of the building 
peeping between the trees, whilst the solemn glow of the 
windows, illumined by the tapers burning at the shrines of 
the different altars within, were now seen, now lost, and again 
became viable in all their gorgeous colouring, as the windings 
of the little path gave them to or hid them from the view. 
Every step she look seemed holy groundj for beneath every 
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tree, whose superior claim to distinctioii rested on the venera- 
tion due to Bge, might be Been some image, some cross, or a 
svlvan shrine, there placed to remind the traveller that holy 
thoughts should begirt his path of life, even as did holy thingB 
his steps to the house of prnjer. An image of our Lady of 
Seven Sorrows, with each of those particular griefs carved 
round the base of its pillar, stood not a stone's throw from the 
chapel, and at the end of one of those cross-paths that pene- 
trated through the wood. 

Ines remarked a figure eeated on one of Ihe steps which 
surrounded this pillar. By the twihght she could only distin- 
guish that the person was wr^ped in long gannents, and 
looked like a monk; and, as Bhe knew there wa« in the vicinily 
a convent of the wandering order of St Francis, she imme- 
diately concluded this to be some brother of that house. On 
passing, therefore, lues graciously saluted him with one of those 
pious modes of address so common to the period — " May the 
blessing of our Lady of Seven Sorrows be upon you, holy 
man! May she avert all sorrow &om thy soul, or give thee 

The person to whom this courteous benison was spoken 
seemed to be aroused Irom some deep reverie by the sounds 
of her voice. He started, raised his head from ils drooping 
posture, bowed reverently, but made no answer. Donna Ines 
passed on; and as she looked bark ere she reached the turn 
of the pathway, perceived that the silent brother had quitted 
his seat, and was advancing towards the chapel. 

It was with feelings of deep devotion that Ines entered the 
sacred fane. 

Already had the evening service commenced. She came at 
the' beginning of the penitential hymn; and the effect it pro- 
duced was not, perhaps, the less imposing because sounds so 
full of melody came from unseen lips, as the nuns who chanted 
were concealed by a black curtain, which hung before a large 
iron grating. Ines hstened with emotion. The deep swell of 
the organ, as it rolled along its world of sound, and shook the 
aisles with its vibration; the lull and plaintive chorus, now 
modulated into the richest tones of harmony, or rtuaed to high 
and thrilling notes, called up every feeHng of the soul, softoned 
the energy of passion, and elevated the mind beyond the 
hotmdary of earth, to rest its thoughts in heaven. 

Some few persons were assembled in the aisles of the chapel ; 
among whom might be seen a wandering monk, and two or 
three pilgrims. Ines de Castro had taken her seat near a small 
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lateral altar dedicated to St. Anne. Towards the concluaioD 
of the evening service, at the elevation of die host, the black 
curtun was suddenly vithdrawn, when through the iron 
grating mieht be seen, trithin a low vaulted chamber, the nuns 
closely veiled on bended knees, ainging the praises of the great 
Redeemer. After s short apace the curtain fell and concealed 
them from sight. Presently voices were again heard, solemn 
and low, as at a distance. At these sounds all the congre- 
aatjon turned towards the west. The voices gradually grew 
louder and louder, the organ pealed, as with ^ow and stately 
step, issuing from beneath a Gothic portal, came the lady 
abbess, bearing in her hand a silver cross, and followed by the 
sisters, who covered, yet not concealed by their thin black 
veils, advanced parading through the different aisles of the 
church, singing m full chorus the hymn to the Virgin. 

As the procession passed on, Ines remarked that the figure 
she had before seen in the forest stood leaning again stone of 
the pillars of the transept, and that his eyes were fixed upon 
herself. There was, perhaps, nothing extraordinary in the 
circutn stance, since manv persons, especially straugera, gazed 
with much curiosity, both in and out of church, on the famed 
beauty of Ines de Castro. Though (his man stood apart, and 
where a broad shadow, that fell upon him from the suyerin- 
cumbent arches, prevented his person from being distinctly 
seen, yet Ines could perceive he wore the garb of a pilgrim. 
So fixedly did he gaze upon her that he seemed unconscious 
of the [K'esence of every other person ; and though the pro- 
cesdon, as it passed along the transept where he stood, for a 
few minutes concealed him from her view, yet, when it had 
redred into another aisle, Ines still beheld the pil^m in the 
same spot, in the same attitude, and with his looks m the same 
fixed manner bent upon herself. 

An involuntary shudder stole over her as she observed this; 
yet why it should be so she knew not. Possibly the alanned 
state of her mind, which made every nerve in her body tremble 
on the eUghtest emotion, like the leaves of the aspen by the 
least breath of air, might be the cause. The service was now 
concluded ; even/ one hastened to quit the church, and she 
likewise quitted it to enter the locutory of the convent. There 
sheremamed but a brief space, as the bishop of Guarda, whom 
she sought, was absent. Again she passed through the church. 
On crossing near the transept, the figure ta the pilgrim, 
standing on the same spot, again met her view. Every other 
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pergon had by this time retreated ; and with hasty atept she 
also did the same. 

Aa Ines retired, she could not he)p fancying this singular 
being was emplojred to watch her. In order to shun him, she 
turned into a different path frora that by which she had 
entered the church. Yet her precaution was vain ; for at the 
very moment she was passing the base of the rock we have 
lately named, to etrike down another way leading to the gar- 
dens, the pilgrim stood between her and the very path she 
was about to follow. 

Alarmed by tliis action, Ines hesitated a moment; hut think- 
ing, after all, that the lingalar conduct of the stranger might 
arise merely from his neceantiea, as begging and a pilgrim's 
gown were so often found in company, she said, as she pre- 
pared to open the almonier that hung from her girdle, " Fil- 
gnm ! if tnou hast crossed my path with the ititent to crave 
alms, vet want resolution to speak thy necessi^, it is but a 
part ot my i\xty, in returning from the shrine of our Lady, to 
prevent thy asking and thy wants. Take this in charity." 

"The charity 1 would ask, of thee, lady," replied the pil- 
grim, "is to shew pitj to thyself." 

"Tomyself!" exclumed Ines; " what means this strange 
address? I saw jou hut now with fixed attention watch me 
in the church — you have followed me hither — you intercept 
my path, and now accost me in terms of inexplicable mystery. 
What may this mean T If there is import in your words, speak 
it; if not, take my gift and suffer me to pass on." 

"Yon pass not on till you have hewd me," replied the 
pilgrim. "There is import in my words — life or death hangs 
on them. Thou art the daughter of old Don Manuel de 

"If you know who I am," said Ines, "you should also know 
that I am not subject to command, far less to be thus inter- 
rupted, and forcibly detained by a stranger. If you have 
aught of real import to communicate, follow me to my house; 
there il will better suit me to hear you than in this lone spot." 

"No," answered the pilgrim: "here I have encountered 

!'ou, and here will I be heard. Have you prayed this evening, 
ttdy, and for pardon of those injuries you have inflicted?" 

"Have I prayed f" said Ines, repeating his words with 
astonishment ; " I am but this moment retired from the altars 
of our holy church. Imperfect as my prayers may be, pilgrim, 
I mock not God in them — they are sincere : bul you are not 
my confeasor, to demand of me so strange a question. Many 
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are my feults t« heaven, but I know not that I have injured 
a fellow-being." 

" But I know it," answered the pilgrim ; " and such injury 
aa none gave those who feel the like can estimate its extent, 
Wii! thy heart tell thee nothing?" 

" I am not bound to anamer thee if it did," said Ines, in a 
tone of displeasure. " Tbou art a atranger, intruiiire, and tree 
of speech : yet, if thy garment speaks thy real character, thou 
Bhouldst be holy. You have charged me with 1 know not 
what. Be brief — explain this, or let me pass on. I will not 
brook delay ; your words are insolent and bold." 

" My words are not bold," replied the pilgrim, " unless they 
be bold to Bpeak the truth ; for, as there is a God above us, 1 
speak but sober verily ! I say there lives a biiitig whom you, 
lady, have deeply injured, and he now stands before you. 
Have you forgotten the unfortunate Diego?" 

" Holy saints and angels!" cried Ines de Castro, "art thou 
he?" As she spoke her countenance turned pale; her hands, 
which she pressed together against her brow, shook; and 
her whole frame, trembling and disordered, expressed alarm 
mingled with embarrasament. 

" I am that injured, that unhappy man,"siud the pilgrim; 
" yet neither injuries, nor misery, nor time itself, have con- 
quered my affection. You see before you the same Diego, 
once betrayed by you, but who now comes willing and reso- 
lute to save you from destruction — willing to pardon, to forget 
past injury, would you but let him do so." 

For some time the pilgrim, or rather Don Diego, continued 
to speak witiiout interruption, for it seemed as if the surprise 
of the lady Ines held her mute. At length she recovered 
sufhcient resolutioa to say — Oh, forbear \ you know not what 
you urge. I have not injured you, that is, not wilfully. The 
engagement between us in my early j'outh, ere ! quitted Castile, 
was my father's act, not mine ; to have kept it, on my part, 
would have been far greater guilt than to break it. Cease, 
then, to reproach me. If I have been the involuntary instru- 
ment to do you wrong, suffer me to make such reparation as 
may be iD ny power. If fortune has dealt hardly by you, I 
bave the means, the will, to do you good." 

"Is it thus that you speak to Diego?" he exclaimed in a 
haughty tone, as his cheek ilushed, and his dark eye kindled 
with offended pride. " Forbear to add insult to injury. You 
little know the mind of Diego, if you think that he would 
stoop to take at your hands, though he were groveling in 
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misery, id the very dust of the earth, aueht save a full per- 
formance of that solemn contract Think not that a heart, 
which for seven long years has loved fiuthfully in spite of 
fortune — has loved through the changes and chances of time, 
of country, of each variety of auffering, — think not that such 
a heart will deign to receive less than would sadafy its 
fidelity. It is youraelf alone can be my recompense. No 
wealth, no idle shew of power, — though you could plac 
' ' -would re - " ....■■■ 

"Alas! then," said Inea, "1 have nothingto bestow. My 



sceptre in my hand — would requite me for all the injuries, the 
sufferii • "^ .-■--:.- .. 



ifferinga I have sustained for y< 



heart can never he yours; our ancient engi^ement — 
father's act, not mine — can never be fulfilled. Here all must 
end. Leave me ; and take my prayers for your peace, since 
all else you reject, save what I cannot give. You say that I 
have injured you, because I could not mock God's holiest 
institution, to offer vows upon his altar which my heart could 
never ratify. If this is to injure you, grant me pardon- 
Leave me, and may God guide you!" 

" He will guide me," said Diego; "and to save you, most 
lovely, though obdurate, yet most beloved woman! I cannot 
see you fall, whilst I have a hand still free to extend it to 
snatch you from the gulf that lies before your atepa. Hear 
me — I must be brief; all I could reveal I dare not. This is 
no time, no place, for such a confidence ; yet thus much must 
be told. In this country, in this very court, there exists ft 
faction vowed to your destruction. You are a favoured stran- 
ger; an object of envy, of hatred, of jealousy, to the native 
Portuguese. This you owe to the unbounded influence you 
have exerted with the prince, with that Don Pedro whose love 
will be your ruin. I am not one of those who join with the 
giddy multitude in the voice of censure ; 1 have turned a deaf 
ear to the slanders of envy, the suggestions of malice. To 

four purity of heart I have done full justice, and never have 
auspected your honour." 

"You dare not suspect it," said Ines, colouring as she 
spoke. "I heed not the whispers of envy. But my aflairs 
If you mean well, I thank you; 
not need your service." 
"Friends!" enclauned Diego; "ay, Inea, so might the 
lamb any, when the wolves by night steal round the fold to 
watch the moment to break in for destruction^ — such are your 
friends. But you have one better than they; you have a 
friend who is yours in evil days, poe who will cherish, honour. 
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id confide in ytm, through ill report a» well m honourable 
friend whom none but yourself can make other- 



Diego will Ntve you in spile of yourself, and trust ti 



Nay, 

your own sense of the act for his future fiappiness. Abandon 
the court, quit the presence of Don Pedro, fly his importu- 
nity, aenuestec younelf from his favour, ot he will prove your 
destruction. Already ace you deceived. Fly him, ere you 
become hie prey." 

" 1 will hear no more," eajd Ines, in a tone of passionate 
indienaUon. " Don Pedro is incapable of aught but what is 
worthy and noble. His honour, like his station, ia raised 
above all others, that he may be the example, or rather model, 
by which to fashion the gallant knight and virtuous gentle- 
man. I, as well as my father, am guarded by the prince ; and 
no tongue in my presence ahall daie censure him unjustly." 

"Yet he will destroy you," said Diego; "hut it shall not 
be. Your father, say youi I could whisper to him such 
things as should make him tremble to know that Don Pedro 
did but look upon hia child. Away with this! hear me; what 
I have asserted I can prove. I have learned hut this hour 
the arrival of your father trom Arrafon. Follow me to his 
presence ; and there, in the face of God and man, 1 will reveal 



such things as shall force conviction even upon j-ou. I will 
shew Don Manuel matter dark and perilous. Nay more, by 
doing BO my life will be in his power. Be this my pledge of 



truth. Let me but save you — model me after your o' 
I will be as wax in your hand, so you but give me some im- 
press bearing the charactecB of hope. I am embarked on a 
sea full of crossing tides and dangerous billows. They may 
engulf me, or they may lead me on to safety. Say but the 
word, give me but the hope that I may save you— that I may 
think of you in times to come, as I did in my boyish days, 
and I leave all for you. Deny me, and here we part. Yet 
our parting shall be like that of body and soul, to meet i^ain 
at an hour of fearful reckoning. Come with me to Don 
Manuel; we will seek your father." 

As he spoke, Diego attempted to grasp Donna Ines by the 
hand. She suddenly extricated herself from hia hold, and in 
a loud voice demanded that he would suffer her to pass on. 
This he totally disregu^ed; and, again entreating her to 
accompany him to Don Manuel, that he might make known 
to her the dangers he had so darkly hinted, he once more 
forcibly seized her arm, as if to lead her from the spot. 

This she resisted, as she exclaimed, " Unhand me, air, I will 
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noiyield to thiB unmaoDered force. I will cry aload for help; - 
these very woods ihall lend me a deliverer. It cannot be but 
gome traveller, same passenger, is near at band, wbo will aid 
me, Bevare wbat jiDU do; you may suffer for this boldness ; 
a word of mine would crush you, did I but use the power I 
have to speak it to your enemy." 

"Speak it!" cried Don Diego, " Do so, ungrateful woman. 
Call on the prince to destroy the man to whom you were one* 
so solemnly betrothed, that all but the last vows had bound 
you to him. Tell Don Pedro who I am, and what 1 would 
do, at the risk of life itself, to preserve you. Say to him, 
under these pilgrim's weeds there lurks the man banished bj 
j^our princely order, and for a crime which had its origin in 
the most faithliil love. Do this Ines, if you have the heart to 
do it; but if not, as you value honour, life, peace oq earth 
or hope of heaven, come with me to your father." 

Again he attempted to place his hand upon her arm. She 
shrieked aloud. The cry brought assistance more speedily 
than might have been expected; for a slight rustling among 
the leaves was followed by the sudden appearance of a cava- 
lier, who stepped baldly forward, and in a iirm and indignant 
voice commanded the pilgrim, at the peril of his life, instantly 
to let go the arm of the lady. 

Ines de Castro, in those agitating and confused momenlji, 
stole a hasty glance at her deliverer; instantly recognising 
him, she cried aloud, " It is the Prince!" 

Don Pedro, confronting the pilgrim, laid his hand on the 
hilt of his sword, as he said, " Who are jou, that dare thus 
offer interruption to a noble lady? For what cause?— from 
what motive? Speak, or you die. Are you a pilgrim, or a 
robber thus tricked in a holy guise?" 

"Thou art the robber," exclaimed Don Diego; "and I, 
who am the injured man, dare say as much to Don Pedro, 
though he be prince of Portugal." 

"Insolent vJlain!" aaid the Prince. 

"Cease your invective, " repUed his opponent "H«»eyou 

"By all the powers of heaven, no!" cried Don Pedro. 
" Now do I remember thee too well. Thou art Don Diego 
Lopez Pacheco, This present insolence suits well with thy 
former presumption. This shall not go unpunished: thou art 
a banished man." 

"Ay," excldmed Diego, " and was sentenced into banish- 
ment ti» having stiuck the prince of Portugal with my dagger; 
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toi having drann his blood in retui 
a dastard biow — such as cowards gi« 
OQ me by the hand of ihe heir-appar 



la samewhat unworthy 



that the forfeit of your retura, uncalled from bamBhmeiit, U 
life. Your life, at Ihia moment, is in my power." 

"Take it," ansnered Diego, "it is youra;" and lie added, 
in a tone of marked irony, " it will complete the acta that shall 
hereafter Kem moat worthy in the annala of a great prince: — 
to rob a noble gentleman of his betrothed bride ; to spurn, nay, 
to strike him, when he dared upbraid thee for the crime. Yea, 
you atnick me ! I anaweied it with steel, I drew blood from 
those piincely veins. But not that blood — not aeven yeara of 
■hanie and banishment — have washed from my remembrance 
that indelible mark of my dishonour. Once more am 1 in thy 
power; and, at the peril of my life, 1 bid defiance to thee in 
thy teeth. I demand compensation to my injured honour; or 
bid you, if you will, fill up the account of your own unworthy 
acts by taking my forfeited life. It ia youra — the law will 
give it you : 1 am unarmed, and have no means of defence." 

" It IB that which saves you," said Don Pedro. " I wage 
no combat with an unarmed man, however justly I may be 
incensed againat him. By the laws of Portugal, you were 
sentenced to death for having wounded, in my person, the 
heir to the crown. If I atnick you in haste, in passion, when 
provoked by unbridled insolence, in cooler momenta I pre- 
served your life ; since but that I solicited some mitigation of 
that aentence, death, and not baniahment, had been your 
portion." 

" 1 cannot thank you for Buch mercy," aaid Diego, " You 
did hut procure me length of days, that I might end them in 
disgrace. To rob me of her who was affianced mine, l« aim 
at me a blow, to chase me &om my country in poverty and 
ruin, are injuries not to be forgiven. I Uve to be avenged; I 
tell you this : if you are wise, profit by it now I am in your 
power, for 1 will never yield." 

"Alas!" said Ines, who apoke for the first time during this 
Budden and confused scene^"Blas! he speaks mere madness. 
Do not heed him, noble prince. Don Diego thinks himself 
injured, and I fear too justly, by me. I would entreat you to 
pardon him. Suffer him to depart unharmed." 
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"Not by you lie such a prayer offered to one vho has be- 
trayed iia both," said Don Diego. "We were bapny till Don 
Pedro came between us. Our parents in inlancy had betrothed 
our handi. But you were fair and frail, weak, and easily won 
by the vain glory of a princely wooer. I wag the first victim 
of his power; you are reserved for the last. But, oh, there 
will come a fatal hour of retribuCiaQi" 

"I heed not your worda," said Don Pedrd. "Jcanallow 
for the feelings of anger and disappointment, thoueh they rest 
in the bosom of my enemy. Go, Don Diego, go m safety; I 
will not betray you. And learn this, that at the very houT 
you returned hilier, uncalled, to heap fresh insults on a ptince, 
he was labouring for your deliverance from banishment. But 
that this day I was prevented attending the council, I had 
purposed, with the concurrence of the venerable Azevedo, to 
appeal to the king's mercy la your behalf. Go lu peace. But 
remember, though I can pardon injuries offered to myself, I 
will not pardon any repetition of conduct so violent as you this 
day offered to this lady. She was never thine by her own 
will. Leave me instantly, or you may find me dangerous." 

A bitter expresaion curled the lip of Diego as, with a &el- 
itic even of contempt, he prepared to give some answer to the 
pnnce. Don Pedro, however, as if unwilling to receive any 
iWther provocation from one whom he was conscious he had 
been the means of injuring in his tenderest affections, would 
no longer listen, but, leading the lady Ines from the spot, 
hastily retreated towards the gardens of her habitation, entered 
by a postern gate of which ne had the key, and secured it 
after ttim. Don Diego, as she retreated, stood gazing upon 
liis lost and beloved Ines, till the woods excluded her from his 
ught. And as he retraced his steps he was in a frame of mind 
so desperate, to which he had been wrought by strong and 
contending passions, that then he first resolved on trusting a 
knowledge of the whole affair to Gonsalez, and on communi- 
cating to him a plan which it will hereafter be our task to set 
before the reader. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

lUtl«r of au>ni*gB wu the charge bt g>vem«. 



The Prince, \ 

importunity of the impasnoned Diego, informed her, as they 
returned to the hoiue, that not long after ahe had quitted it, 
he bad there sought her. Ximena told him that her lady was 
gone to attend the evening- eervice at the little chapel m the 
wood. Thither had he followed, and was advancing toWBi^ 
it by a aequeBtered path, when her cry for aasistance met hii 
ear. This relation finished, Don Pedro, who saw how much 
Ines was agitated by what had passed, forbore to increase her 
distress by any fiirther alludon to the circumstance, but has- 
tened to support her onward, that on her return home she 
might have time and rest to recover her spirits from the recent 
alarm. Don Pedro, though some years had elapsed since the 
death of his princess Constantia, and though his son Ferdinand 
was neatly twelve years old, was himself little more than five 
and thirty; so early in life had he been married from motives 
of statepolicy, and so early had death deprived him of his 
wife. Toe prince was, in person, like his father Alonso, more 
than commonly Call. He was esteemed one of the handsomeat 
and most accomplished men of his time. His air was digni- 
fied. Regular and handsome in themselves, his features were 
rendered stilL more captivating by his eye, which, large, black, 
and quick, in a moment became lighted up with animation, or 
aofUned into the tenderest expression. As a poet would hare 
aaid, it was an indes to his soul. His flowing hair, bound by 
a fillet of pearls about the head, fell in graceful ringleb over 
his shoulders. -Indeed, his whole person was striking and 
princely. 

He was not only a patron of, but an adept in, many of the arts 
and sciences. Music had the most powerful effects upon his 
feeUnga. It could soothe or elevate his mind in no common 
degree. He was deemed one of the most elegant poets of hia 
time. So much did he esteem learning, that lie not only 
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cultivated it himself, but, when found in othen, it was 
"avour. He lo ~ ' 
IS warlilie ; yet. 



tain passport to his favour. He loved the chase; aad ae 
his dispoBitian, it was warlilie ; yet not in the same manner 
in his father. Alonso was fond of war for its own sake. 



■e element. A time of peace was Ui him a time 
either of restiess anxiety, or of langour, and almost torpor. 
He was heedless, daring, wreckleas in battle; whilst Don 
Pedro, on the contrary, united prudence with courage; and 
though hitherto he had shewn no taste for war, save on 
occasions of just necessity, yet when in the field he acquitted 
himself gallandy, tempering victory with mercy. His manners 
were affable, grave, and pleasing. His temper, his affections, 
were in general tranquil. Like most persons, however, of a 
grave duposition, his feelings were neither to be read nor 
understood by common men. They lay deep and hidden. 
There are affections, and amiable ones too, which, like water 
when the slightest thing touches its sur^e, give way to the im- 
pression, and become agitated by it; yet in a little while ifaey sub- 
aide again, and are as calm, as tranquil, as if they had received 
no disturbance. Such was not the character of Don Pedro. 
His heart might be morejustly compared to a rock; not easily 
to be engraved upon, but when once it receives the impression, 
it is lasting. Storm or sunshine may visit the surface with 
darkness or with light, but there is no change in the inscription. 

Such was the heart of Don Pedro. He was also liberal and 
eeneroiu; akverof Justice, and a friend to the poor. Yet, at 
if humanity, even in its brightest state, could not be witliout 
spot ; in the midst of so many great and shining qualitie*^ 
nature had planted one, as baneful in itself as injurious to the 
possessor — pride. Don Pedro, in a word, was the proudest 
man in Chnstendom. Such was his character at the time we 
introduce him to the reader. In what respect it wm acted 
upon by subsequent events will be seen in the following pages. 

The prince of Portugal was attired with more of taste than 
splendour; for it was one feature in his character, that might 
have its origin in pride, to neglect all magnificence about nit 
person, or in his mode of living, except on rare and puhlio 
occasions. He wished to owe no distinction, no homage, to 
adventitious »da ; be would be great in himself. He was at 
all times heir-apparent to the crown of Portugal. 

With this pnde of heart, no wonder that, in a court where 
all were magnificent, he rather chose to be distinguished by 
the plainness of his attire, and a total neglect of external 
decoration. 
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On returning to the dwelling of Donna Inei, he conducted 
her to the door of her apartment, where he was compelled to 
leave her to give some orders to hia attendant. It is probable 
that she employed the time of his brief ahsence in enaearour- 
ing to compose her feelings. Yet, when he returned, there 
were traces upon her bran of recent agitation ; and as she 
received, and fondly returned, the embrace with which he 
•truned her to his bosom, tears bedewed her cheeks. 

"Nay, fairest and beat beloved," said Don Pedro, "dry 
these tears. Wherefore this distress? Let not the violence 
of yon frantic intruder trouble thus your peace. 1 am near 
you — I am yours in tenderest afiec^on, in the most watcbfid 
cares. What then should excite alarm whilst Pedro lives hut 
fiiryou?" 

"Alasl" stud Donna Ines, "I have a cause of grief, which 
fiun 1 would make known to you, but yet fear to do it." 

" Fear nothing," replied Don Pedro. "If there be aught 
•bout your state or person which may be deemed beneath 
your quality or your desert, say but the word and it shall be 
rectified. There is not a thing which wealth, from sea oi 
land, can command, but I would eibauet it to gratify your 

" Nay, not bo ; it is not of such wishes 1 would speak," said 
Ines. "AlasI you know me not. It is not outward things 
that could thus disturb my peace. To your affection I owe 
my elevation. The height is a proud one, but it is almost too 
dazzling for my weak sight. If 1 look down I am giddy, and 
think how uncertain is my footing, how great would be my 
fait. Believe me there are moments, when, always excepting 
thy love, I could sigh for my once obscure fortune— that 
fortune which had nothing in it to fix the attention, or to 
create the envy of the world. I have not foigot my early 
home, where, but for your love, I bad fiouriehed, withered, 
and decayed, unheeded and unknown." 

"Not BO," siud Don Pedro. "Thou, Ines, wert more like 
some beauteous plant that grows neglected amid the forest 
wilds of nature ; yet so noble in thyself, so worthy the admira- 
tion of mankind, that to graflthee on a royal stock would add 
to its lustre, but could not to thine own excellence. Have I 
not given thee every proof of a love so pure and devoted that 
heaven it may be is jealous of too much worship bestowed on 
bis creature, and, therefore, thus troubles my peace ? Why 
then these tears ? Never do we meet hut they fall to grieve 
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"They do, indeed," said Ines; "yet never had I bo much 
cause for alarm aa at this moment Never, since the hour I 
first forgot what was due to duty, have I known so much 
dbtresi : I am beset with unquiet thoughts, with struggling 
affections, and opposing cares. There is but one way to 
cure all." 

"Speak it!" said Don Pedro. 

" I fear to do it," answered Ines ; " and yet this is no 
moment to shrink back, when there lies before me a gulf 
vhich threatens ruin." 

"Gracious heaven!" exclaimed Don Pedro, "what can 
this mean! Give thy purpose plain words. What is it you 
would have me do 1" 

"Declare our marriage," answered Ines, in a tone of voice 
and manner that spoke the alarm with which she made the 
proposal. Don Pedro atarted at hearing her words. In a 
moment a lowering look of displeasure seemed to settle on 
his brow, changing at once hia cheerful aspect into gloom, 
even as the gathering storm shadows the sunny earth ere 
it bursts upon it. 

" You know the cauae," he replied in a low voice, and with 
a gravity that evinced a resolution not easily to be ehakei); 
"you know the cause that forbids it. Our secret marriage 
was sanctioned by the dispensation I privately obtained from 
Borne. Surely this marriage ought to be sufficienL Your 
own scruples were satisfied. You are my wife in the sight of 
God and your own conscience. Would you have ruin over- 
whelm us both by so heedless an avowal?" 

"Ruin will fall on both, at least on me," said Ines, "unlesa 
that avowal is made. Hear me, I beseech you. And if ever 
hapless woman had claim on the pity, on the affections of 
man, I have a claim on you. Hear me, and grant my 

"I have granted much, Ines," replied Don Pedro. "To 
Call you mine, think what I have sacrificed, and to what 
perils I have exposed my own head. My father's wrath — s 
wrath which, like the whirlwind, sweeps down all before it, 
and carries death in ifa course— to this danger have I periled 
myself for love of thee. I have refused the heirship of s 
second crown by marriage with a queen, and have thought 
the palest wreath of summer blossoms that binds thy locks of 

fid, dearer and richer than her diadem. For thee and thine 
have exposed myself to the jealous hatred of an angry 
&ction — nay, more, so jealous is the nation, so fearM o£ 
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Castilian influence and power, that I have periled m; very 
right to the succeation by a marriage whose sole interest liet 
but in the heart. Surely, then, I have deserved something 
at TOur hands, some forbearance, some regard to my safety. 
The preference of a prince to an obscure maiden, however 
lovely, might deserve some grateful token that would prove 
it was not quite forgotten." 

"Is that, think you," laid IneE, "the motive that would 
influence me t Know me better, my husband ; know better 
the heart of Ines — the heart of woman. Think you Chat her 
gentler sense of affectioa would place the idol of her heart 
even for a moment beside either worldly rank or worldly 
power? No, prince; to woman's love the least tender thought, 
the slightest cace bestowed on her by him she loves, is of more 
worth, has a higher claim on her gratitude, than did he gird 
around her brows the golden circle of an empire. It was the 
heart of Pedro that won on the soul of Ines de Castro. Boait 
not then of things like these, though men value tbem as their 
greatest sacrifices." 

" But if they are all a man can give, surely they may have 
some weight in the scale of affection," said Don Pedro. 

"It may be so," replied Ines. "But I tell you, that 
woman's love outweighs (hem all. What are ber hopes, 
what her possessions? Placed by nature in a lower sphere 
of action than man, her all is her afi*ections. When she gives 
heart and hand, from that hour she places love, happiness, 
honour, liberty, all in the power of man. Her very existence 
is bound up in that of another, who may cherish it or destroy 
it at his will. Can woman give aught that is dearer if she be 
the tenant of a cottage} Can she give aught more precious 
though she be a queen? Learn then to know her heart, and 
do not rate its sacrifices by the gauds that weigh in the 
balance of ambition." 

Don Pedro, sensibW moved by his wife's tender expression* 
of her love, clasped her to his bosom. 

" How excellent," said he, " are the thoughts of thy mind 
and the feelings of thy heart! Who woiUd not love thee? 
Did I need an excuse for that affection which has prompted 
me to give up all for thy sake, I would say it is less to be 
found in the charms of thy beauty, matchless though it he, 
than in the generous feelings of thy soul. You are my wife, 
my most beloved wife ; yet I must not, I dare not be moved 
by your request, to acknowledge you a* such." 

" If my words cannot move you," idd Inet, " think upon 
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our children; think of thoie innocent pledges of out love, 
end what may be the consequence to them of this conceal- 
ment of our marriage. Do not, aa you are a father and a 
Erince, do not expose the honourable bcanchea of a royal 
oust; to be looked upon as a degraded, a baBe-bom iasue. 
Their very existence la now concealed, whilst I — their fond, 
their anxioua mother — I am debarred the natural right of 
openly watching over their infant years. I dare not visit the 
place of their concealment, miless it be by stealth. Oh! 
think of this; and think of my deep shame — that I, who as a 
■natron should hold my place amid the honourable mothers of 
the land, I dare but steal to them under cover of darkness, 
like a wretch who would hide her degraded offipring front the 
eye of the world." 

" Forbear, 1 beseech you to forbear," said Don Pedro. 

"Trust me," continued lues, " they are fair and promising, 
and in nothing would disgrace theirroyal lineage by claiming 
some portion in the blood of my fathers. I can feel this, and 
though 1 am of no princely house, my honour is as dear to me 
as thine." 

" Peace, Ines, peace, I beseech you," replied Don Pedro. 
" Forbear to urge this. I have told you that the day will 
come when our marriage luay with safety he revealed." 

" And that day is now at hand," said Ines. " For whether 
I speak, or whether I forbear, there are circumstances that 

will compel you to declare it, unless " She paused, and 

her voice, tremulous with emotion, seemed to fail her; so 
much was she overpowered by wounded feelings. 

" Unless what?" exclaimed Don Pedro. 

" Unless you purpose to disclaim me altogether," continued 
Ines; " to break the slender, though sacred tie, that binds a 
prince in marriage to an inferior; to play with holy rites, and 
annul them by some future dispensation, that may be obtained 
from Rome, perhaps, with as much ease as that which was 
procured at the suggestions of impassioned love." 

" I have not merited these doubU," said Don Pedro; "you 
know me incapable of such baseness. Has my aGection lost 
one touch of its ardour, or of its constancy, since it was sanc- 
tified by the marriage vow?" 

"Then know the truth," cried Ines. "There will be a 
bold attempt made to break it. My father is returned from 
Arragon. To me he has revealed the purpose of his embassy. 
Nay, more, be has urged upon me, and in terms 1 tremble but 
to think upon, that — holy saints and angels! — that I, thy 
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lawful wife, should counael thee to unite thyself in marriage 
with the Infanta of that kingdom; so that, on this union 
taking effect, Arragon and Portugal may unite for the deliver- 



you know if he dare n 

" Not aeainst ray will," exclaimed Don Pedro, " Let him 
be thus bold, 1ft him but venture to lay such a contract at my 
feet, and I would spurn it from me, bid defiance to Arragon, 
and chastise the man who should dare but in thought to fetter 
my will at his pleasure " 

"But your father," said Ines, "is privy to this contract. 
Think you, that he, on any light excuse, will grant you the 
liberty of free choice, where a kingdom would be lost by such 
refusal ! Hear me ; there is but one way for safety. Take 
thy infants by the band, lead them to the foot of the throne, 
confess that, governed by strong affection, tbou wert led to 
marry with Ines de Castro; shew Alonso the innocent fruits 
of that ill-fated marriage, and beseech him, if he have the 
pity of a man, if he have the heart of a father, to pardon our 
offence for the sake of those helpless children. Remind him 
thathia own blood flows in their veins; that Juan is the image 
of his grandsire. Their innocent looks, as they kneel at his 
feet, shall plead for mercy. The king will pardon thee, for 
he is a father !" 

"I dare not," said Don Pedro. "Ines, I may no longer 
hide the truth. You know not Atonso. You think him 
formed of mould like other men. While the king lives, I 
mnst never acknowledge our union. When death shall have 
closed the gates of the grave on Portugal's proud king, and 
plucking from his brows the crown, shall place it upon mine, 
then, but not till then, must I avow thee to be my wife, my 
queen \ Till that hour comes, not the tomb itself can be more 
silent than must be the secret of our married love." 

" Then am I lost indeed!" said Ines. " Yet, surely you are 
in error. Though a passionate prince, yet, when his mood 
haa given place to reason, Alonso la a just one." 

" I dare not trust him," said Don Pedro. "Oflences fer 
less than he would deem this to be have been visited with 
death; witness the fate of the late bishop of Evora. When 
Alonso rebelled ageunst his father, he did but threaten to 
proceed against him with the spiritual denunciations of the 
church, what was the consequencef The prelate's death 
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followed, and that nithout space being 'given even to plead 
for mercy. Alonso, I tell you, is generoua where he thinks 
his own interest or that of his country may have been the 
motive to boldneis in the conduct of another. But truet me, 
disobedience in a point so vital to the honour of hia hlood, bo 
allied to the intereata of the crown, as that of my marriage, 
would be visited with a punishment I could not avert." 

"Surely the wife, the children ofhis son," said Ines, " would 
not be so hardly dealt with aa you seem to fear. Your word 
would save them." 

" My word would not reach his ear, Ines," replied Don 
Pedro. " Thinic you that a king, who, for jealousy of a 
brother, hod rebelled against his own father, would spare his 
son? I should be cast into prison, my unhappy offspring 
would be banished the land of their birth as base and ignoble, 
whilst iheit sorrowing toother would be offered up to death as 
a sacrifice for what he deemed so deadly a blot on the honoin; 
of bis bouse. I must not, I dare not, grant your prayer." 

"What must be done then?" said Ines. "May heaven 
help me, for all earthly aid seems vain." 

" I will think upon it," replied Don Pedro. " In the mean 
time compose these aplated thoughts. Remember my woidB. 
Death, Tuin to thyself iby father, and thy kbdred (for tnurl 
me thou couldst not save them if this thing were known), all 
hang on the discovery. The destruction of our children, of 
myself (for I could not survive such misery), would follow. 
Be cautious, wait in patience; he silent, and all may yet be 
well. Alonso thinks I love thee, but never would he dream 
that thou wert wedded to bis son." 

Inea blushed deeply at the himiiliating thought of the shame 
to which she was exposed by her secret and unadvised mar- 
riage with Don Pedro. Distressed in mind, yet seeing no 
immediate hopes of relief, she dropped a tear in silence as her 
husband pressed her to his arms ; and after many a vain effort 
to reassure and calm her agitation, he at length was compelled 
to leave her, that, by the King's command, he might attend 
hii father in council ere he retired to rest. 
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The liBti uc opedf the apacioog ajrest clflir'd, 
Thoussndi on thousands piled are seated roond; 
Long ere the fital loud truniwt'a DOte isheud. 
No vicaot tpice foi Uted wight b found ; 
Hitrts donsi graudeeB, bat chkedy dames abound, 

OBIUII HAIDLD. 

It iras with a mixture of bitter and indignant feelings that 
Don Dieza quitted Ines de Castro to return to his associate 
in deep-&d schemes of villany — Alvaro Gonsolez, a viilain, 
if possible, more subtle tlion himself. The haired of Alvaro 
towarda the Prince and the venerable Manuel de Castro knew 
no bounds; as, alter a vain attempt at rivalship instate policy, 
it had been hurried on to its utmost excess by the government 
of Algarva having being denied to this dark pohtician, and 
given to Don Manuel. 

The hour was midnight Gonsalez had but that instant 
returned from the council of Cintra, when he met his friend 
Diego in his own apartment. A flushed cheek, a kindling eye, 
a manner agitated and restless, all told Gonsalez the disturbed 
state of his associate's mind. A short pause ensued. It was 
broken by the impassioned and disappointed Portuguese, who, 
in the bitterness of his soul, and in no measured terms, com- 
municated the story of his wrongs, both real and supposed, to 
that friend who now sheltered hia bead from the danger of the 

The wily Gonsalez listened with attention. He saw in a 
moment bow much tliis cause of complaint might be made to 
assist the great purpose he had at heart; namely, to weaken 
the present frame of government, if, by this or any other 
means, a division could be brought about between father and 
son, in the persons of the king and the prince of Portugal. 
The idea also, that, possibly, IKego's cause of wrong would 
iflbrd opportunity for a signal vengeance on the whole of the 
De Castro family, flashed across hia mind with the rapidity of 
hghtning; and man; dark thoughts instantly suggested them- 
selves to hia intriguing spirit. 

"Thou hast been toiled in thy attempt to win upon an ob- 
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durate woman," eiud Gonialez to liis friend, aAer liitening to 
hialale. " I see it in thy angry brow, as well as in thy words: 
but I will teach thee a way to win her, and at the aame time 
to wreak thj vengeance, where it ahall be most keenly fell, on 
thy hated rival, Don Pedro." 

" You talk wiJdly," said Diego. " It is true I have been 
foiled — what of that? She is but a woman. I will steel my 
beait, and leam to forget her. She cares not for me." 

"Not while you are thus tame in the pursuit," replied 
Gonaalez, "Know you not women? then will I teach you 
what they are; insolent in power, vain in beauty, careless of 
true affection while it is at their command, but unwilling to 
lose that which they but seem to resist; once gained, tame 
and docile as the domestic cat, which strayi not from the heartb 

" Such may be women of ordinary mould," said Diezo, 
" but such ia not lues de Castro. You must not judge her Dy 
the general character of her sex. She is of another nature; 



" It is thus," said Gonsslez, '' 
out his own idol to be one of a higher 
creation. Whst wilt tfaou tay to me, if I should point out a 
way to give thee this woman in spite of aU her resistance? 
Thou art moody, and dost think, because her brow haa frowned 
on thee, that she is no longer an object of thy care. Well, 
resist love if tbou wilt; but, to my mind, revenge has some- 
tliing in it yet more bewitching. Listen to me, and both 
passiODi shall be satialied, whilst oui schemes are forwarded to 



"You utter mere madness," said Di^o; "speak within 
compass of reason, and I will listen." 

"Well then," continued Gonsalez. " I will speak reason. 
I am but thi« how returned from the council, summoned 
thither by the king; and what think you w« the purpose of 
snch a sommonsf" 

" Some sudden resolution against Don Sanchez belike, who 
lies under the imputation of treason, for having re-seized the 
town and lands of Codycera, given to him by his late father 
king Denis, and wrested from him by his tyrannical brother 

" There WB* something of that mooted, I grant you," replied 
Gonsalez; " but the hot-headed king had a new purpose, that 
brooked no delay. He would have instant despatch. He 
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would latiff the trea^ before the aun rose again to throw light 
upon iL He would give hand and glove on it, ubh and seal 
in the presence of hie council, that 1)od Pedro should forth- 
with confirm the contract to the Infanta of Arragou. Now 
doit thou undeiBtottd me?" 

"I do," snawered Diego; "but what of that? In what can 
the impatience of Alonso to have his son wedded to theprincesa 
of Airagon affect me? Whilst Donna Tnes is faithless and 
cold, and refuses my ud to save her from the perils bj which 
she is lurrounded, what have I to hope?" 

" Ob, content you there !" sud Gonsalez; " you have all to 
hope. It can do all. I will he brief: Don Pedro, openly 
before the council, refiised compliance, defied the authority of 
his father, and would do nothing in the way of obedience, 
save that be contented to head the men-at-arms who are to 
be sent out to bring this Don Sanchez to reason. All who 
were present, the king himself, laid this refusal solely to the 
■core of Ines de Castro; and so long as she holds him in 
thraldom it is thought be wilt never wed. Xow mark me: — 
Alonso prides himself on Beein|; justice, as he calls it, rigidly 
fulfilled; especially when it coincides with his own interest. 
Plead thy contract, given many years since, with the consent 
of Donna Inei and her father. My life for it, she is yours at 

" It is impossible," ssdd Diego; " I am a banished man — 
banished for having struck with my dagger the heir of Por- 

"No matter," replied Gonsalez. " Hadst thou struck the 



this Donna Inea, thy pardon would ha ensured, thy claim 
would be received, thy banishment recalled, and thou mightst 
carryon with sure effect our fiiture plans; whilst, should failure 
or any other accident drive thee back to Castile, the part thou 
hast played here to give intelligence to the friends of Peter 
the Cruel would give thee a certain claim to the forfeited lands 
of old Mannel de Castro. Say, is not mine a scheme worth 
the trial!" 

" But how to execute it?" replied Diego. "Whilst my sen- 
tence of banishment is unrepealed, 1 dare not openly appear 
in Portugal." 

" Leave that to me," sud Gonsalez, " I will prepare all 
things to make smooth the way for the attempt. The king 
shall be so warned, so dealt with, as to desire thy appearing. 
i2 
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Tou know the day of St. Francis ia et band: now mark 1117 
farther counsel. On that day the king feaata the court. A 
buU-lieht, such as in splendour has not been eeen for many a 
year, is devised for the entertainment of the populace. Don 
redro will be abeent; and the king, following an ancient 
custom of the realm, haa given out, that, in honour of the 
memory of the good St. Francis, he will, so soon as the lista 
are closed, receive appeals from all those who have aught to 
claim, even though it should affect his royal house. Now 
dust thou understand meT — We will speak farther of this anon, 
and devise other necessary matters. Thouartwearied; betake 
thee to Test. To-morrow we meet again; and in the mean 
time I will work my rude plan into a ^ape more perfect." 

" But 1 fear," said Don Diego, " should I fail " 

"Fear not, and fail not— be that thy motto," answered 
Gonsalez: " I will stir up irtends to aid thee. Leave the rest 
to me." 

They parted for the night, aAer a brief conference, in which 
Gonsalez intimated his design to lose not an hour in such pre- 
paratory measures as he deemed necessary before the day of 
St. Francis should arrive. 

The preparations for the great festival mentioned by God salez 
were, indeed, maguiUcent. An open apace, in a beaudfiil 
valley not far froni Ciolra, was appointed as the arena for the 
principal sports of the day. It lay embosomed amid a wild 
tract of hills, whose high and abrupt forms aspired to a moun- 
tainous character. A dark forest of pine trees clothed the 
sides of the boldest eminence tj) the north; whilst, lively in 
colour, and beautiful in contrast, that to the south displayed 
the vivid greens of oaks and elms, and many a grey poplar, 
as it rose above the cottage of the vinedresser or the husband- 

The day of the festival at len^h arrived. Scarcely was the 
glimmering light of dawn seen m the east, when hundreds letl 
their beds, eager to prepare for the expected sports. Cintra 
poured out her inhabitants from her gates in such throngs, 
that it seemed as if the houses within them would be left 
desolate. Every hamlet, nay, every surrounding cottage, was 
deserted; so deep was the interest excited in the breast of the ■ 
populace by the savaee spectacle of a bull-fight. 

The morning was delightful as it broke over earth and sea; 
and soon the kindling heavens, the mountains, their high tops 
tinged with brilliant Tight, the rocks and wandering rivers, the 
dew-spangled herb, the cities of men, and the wUd woods of 
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nature, were all aeen shining and df^inKi smi animated by 
the presence of the majestic sun, which, as a conqueror, went 
forth in triumph to begin another day. 

The arena was a wide circus, encompassed with raised Beats; 
and towards the eastern extremity were seen three open, ele- 
vated, and magnilicent pavilions, where the king, the court, 
the fairest ladies of the realm, and most of its nobility, were 
to take their seats as spectators. Those of the clergy who held 
no distinguished rank, the hidalgos, and the commons, were to 
occupy the benches below. 

At an early hour the marshals, toridors, matadors, and 
heralds, who had each some office to fill on this occasion, had 
taken their stations; and though the noble animals which were 
to combat had been confined within a strong enclosure, com- 
municating with the lists, and could not be seen till they were, 
one by one, let loose for battle, yet their deep bellowing met 
the ear in sounds calculated to raise expectation, if not terror. 

In a short time, those places open to the populace were 
filled to overflowing. Strange and motley was the scene. 
Women, some with infants in their arms, men of every rank 
in society, the warrior knight, the trusty squire, the light- 
footed page, the jovial ecclesiastic, the ascetic monk, the 
merchant, whose vine and olive yards brought him wealth 
from distant lands, the simple mechanic, the expounder of the 
taws, the griping taiman, and the conquered and taxed Moor, 
who was often the victim of his hard hearted avarice, — all, all 
were seen, opposite as they were in character, yet now governed 
by one feeling, and intent on one and the same sports: so 
much does the stimulus of curiosity bring mankind upon a 
level ; and, like death itself, whatever be their station, stows 
them all within as small a compass as that of a well-filled 
churchyard. 

We do not dwell on the magnificence of the pavilions, hung, 
as tiey were, with whatever is costly in velvets, silks, gold, 
and tapestry. Itis living objects wewould rather depict; and 
yet, if mute things may be said to have a voice responsive to 
pleasure, the very woods, around the valley, seemed to take 
up and repeat the glad sounds of the mellow boms, the loud 
clash of the Moarisn cymbals, the braying trumpet, and the 
"spirit-stirring drum," as their concord of wild harmony pro- 
clumed the advance of the noble cavalcade. The procession 
was headed by several members of the religious and military 
order of the Wing. These appeared mounted on their war- 
horses, whose sides were covered with splendid hourings of 
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silk, embroidered with the enaa of the order. The long white 
tabes of the knights, their glittering bacineta of steel, gWcing 
and flashing as the sun shone upon them, the aznre ving on 
a ground td gold, that was seen on their robes and streaming 
banners, attracted the gaze of the multitude as they advanced; 
their horses so governed and checked by the bridle as to 
maintain a slow and stately pace, whilst, by tossing their heads 
and champing the bit, they seemed impatient of the restraint 
to which they were compelled to submit their strength by the 
mastery of man. The knights were followed by the order of 
Christ, also a military as weU as religious body, whose chief 
^atinction was that of a silver cross, embroidered like a breast- 
plate on the forepart of their robes. The order of St. Jame* 
then advanced in the same state and manner. 

Next appeared, led on by a guard of knights, esquires, 
heralds, chamberlains, nobles, and minstrels, Alonso the Brave, 
dressed in royal robes, and mounted on a steed milk white and 
beautiiul, that "hisaapiringridcr seemed to know." Proudly 
he paced on ; and as his master ever and anon stopped for a 
moment to return the greetinga of the multitude, the animal 
pawed the ground and reared his arched neck, and shook bis 
costly mane, that hung like tresses of the softest silk. The 
spectacle of both horse and rider was indeed princely. Alonso 
wore only a light suit of body armour under his robes ; and on 
his head a cap of velvet, surrounded by a circle of gold and 

i'ewels. His bold and dark brow, his countenance, in whose 
ofty expression there was the dignity as well as the terror of a 
warrior king, were calculated to strike and to awe; so that 
even those who murmured in secret, who were plotting against 
his government, and longed to tear the crown from his neod, 
nevertheless, as he passed like some mighty power before 
their sight, ielt the ascendency of his great spirit, and, with 
invohintary feeling, bowed the knee in homage, or cried aloud, 
"God preserve thee, noble king!" 

His very banner, that was home before him by the esquire 
of the royal body, seemed to speak bislofty spirit. Its dense 
was an eagle on the wing, with this motto— itUiora Ptto, So 
engrosnng was the presence of Alonso, that, though attended 
by a circle from one of the moat brilliant courtx at that lime 
in Europe, when as the distinguished persons who helped to 
form it appeared, they scarcely seemed to occupy a thought, 
''' ~ ;yes of all being £xed upon the king ; on whom they 
1 with the attention which men exhibit when contem- 
plating a gallant ship as she rides majestically upon the deep, 
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vhilBt the little baits or veasek that Gdlow in her wake axe 
alinoet whollj unnoticed. 

Y« Boon a train appeared, whose pTesence, though less im- 
posing, was, as far aa personal chanas have power to please, 
yet more daatling than tbst of the king and bie companiona. 
This was the crowd of ladies that Burrounded the queen of 
Portugal, and the Infants, princesa Mary. The queen, 
Beatrice of Casdle, was of a calm and dignified deportment. 
Though lime had rifled in her countenance those beautieg 
wiiicb diatinguished it in youth, still, even in decay, enough 
was left to tesdfr that (uperior lovelinew bad once been hers. 
The princess Moiy in nothing resembled the queen. Far 
greater was her likenesi to Alonso. She had in her features 
all the prominent characteristics which distinguished his, yet 
wanting that open expression which in her father hod an air 
of frankness well suited to his military deportment. The 
princess's countenance waa, on the whole, auch as we like not 
to see in woman. It was stem and masculine, without any 
redeeming beauty. 

Many and noble were the ladies of the court. Yet there 
was one who, whilst ahe retired as much as her situation would 
allow from die public gate, far outshone them all— the lovely 
Ines de Castro, the secret and unhappy wife of the heir to 
Portugal's crown. Her dress was azure. A few jewels de* 
cotated her neck and arms. She wore alooae crimson mantle 
over her coat-bardie — then much in fashion with ladies when 
they tode abroad. Over her graceful head and shoulders 
hung a thin veil of m1v« tissue. On Ihia day her station in 
the procession was not a prominent one; as she mixed, per- 
hapa purposely, with many of the inferior ladies of the court, 
who were somewhat crowded around her. Yet neither these, 
nor the light gauze, could conceal trom observation her aU- 
surpaasing beauty; though, as the sun in the splendour of his 
meridian gives a lustre Co those vety clouds that would con- 
ceal his face, even so did the presence of Ines de Castro render 
more brilliant that inferior company of which she was the 
centre and the light. 

Aa she passea along-, two knights, moimted and richly 
capariaoned {who had kept somewhat aloof, and had drawn 
tbeir horses up on the turf, leaving the road tree for the 
cavalcade), gazed upon her with intense interest "By the 
rood," exclaimed the tallest of these to his companion, "she 
is lovely as the lone lily by the springs of water, as an 
Arabian inditer of rhymes would say, did ne now gaze on so 
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Koodly a creature. Fair U she, moit &ir to look o 
Uiere is that about ber brow full of majeltj and a 
There ia soul and intelligence in every line of her counte- 
nance. By Che mass, but that 1 am thy sworn brother in 
arms, I could almost be tempted to play falae Iriend, and cast 
in my own ventm-e for so foir a prize. Thou art a happy 
man, Diego, if the king gives her to thee." 

"It may be »o," replied Diego, for it wag he who now 
answered his friend Gonsalezj "yet 1 doubt it is scarcely a 
knightly act to win woman's love by force. In her absence 
I am prone to deiign, and bold to execute; but when I see 
her, her very eye makes a coward of me, though it speaks not 
but benignantly. I have almost a mind to give way to tfaeK 
suM^es^ns, which, posmbly, are thoie of some guardian spirit, 
and return whence f came— an injured man mysell, yet 
injuring no one." 

"Why, how now! Don Diego," said Gousalez, in a tone 
bordering on sarcattic scorn. " Hast thou been closeted this 
morning with some penitential monk, who has preached to 
thee moat godly lessona of patience and forbearance — telling 
thee how Christian-like it is to put up with a woman's false- 
hood for the sake of her fan' feme ; to swear her lightest whim 
is of more value than thy own honour ; and that the buffet 
which her princely lover, thy rival, lent thee for daring to 
think thou hadst some claim on thy affianced bride, was to be 
roost quietly enduted— nay, that, when he smote thee on the 
one cheek, far from resenting the blow, thou shouldst have 
turned to him the other? Death [ to bear a man talk thus ; 
to see him quake befere the eye of a pale-faced wench, and 
yet write himself comrade in our brave enterprise I" 

"Forbear," sud Diego in a low voice, whilst the convulsed 
motion of his lips, uid the scowl of a dark malign passion, as 
it overspread his brow, shewed how deeply he felt these caustic 
and stinging sarcasms of Gonsalez, pomted as they were, in 
reference to the injuries he had received trom Ines, and cal- 
culated to call up, or renew, at a moment so critical, the bitter 
resentments he entertained against Don Pedro. "Forbear, 
Gonsalez," be continued; "every man has his weak momenta; 
I have mine. But they are gone ; thev fly before the bread)- 
ings of my just reseDtments like chaff before the wind. J feel 
my injunea, I know what they demand, and 1 can be iron- 
hearted, ay, and iron-handed too, aa well a« tbyselfl So no 
more of tbu. Didst thou mark the king?" 

"Idid. Whatofthatf" 
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*'I Ihougbt," continued Diego, "that he looked upon me, 

as he passed along, with an inquiring eye, yet not an angry 
one ; as if he knew or gueued who I was, tind would give me 
confidence to approach him. Didst thou mark it 7" 

"&.y,"said Gonsalez, "that did I. Me he knew well enough, 
as I dropped my lance to him. And marked you how he reined 
up bis ateed, paused a moment, and returned your salutation 
with fixed attention? He looked tuU at you, and amiled, at 
he waved his hand, ere he passed on." 

"Yet I like not to see Alonso smile," stud Diego; "for there 
is that in it, hke the pUyfiil mood of a lion, wnich shews in 
its very sport the nature of the mighty brute ; and that sport 
itself may change into fury, as speedily aa the black thunder- 
cloud becomes a sheet of light and fire. I will not trust the 
king's appearance, no, nor his better purpose, for all thy 
vaunting it-" 

"Then trust his evil purpose, and repose in that for thy 
safety," rephed Gonsalez. "Trust me, the man who will fa« 
the means to remove from him Ines de Castro, that powerful 
obstacle to his son's marriage with Arragon, need fear neither 
smile nor frown ftom Alonso." 

"The prince, Don Pedro, you say is absent," observed 
Diego. "Are you sure he is departed?" 

" Ay, at the head of his hundred lances," said Gonsalez ; 
" gone to ofier terms to hu rebel uncle, or to thrust them down 
his throat at the sword's point He is gone ; and let us but 



content. Nay, follow my counsel, and Alonso shall be brought 
to reason when he has served our tum. I fear not for Don 
Sanchez, be is bravely manned and armed; and those Casti- 
lian caterpillars that now surround the king and feed on the 
state, those caterpillars, I say, that devour, as the locusts did 
in Egypt, every green leaf in Portugal, they shall be torn 
from their hold, and crushed, Uke reptiles as they are, under 
foot; whilst thou wilt he " 

"Tell me not what I shall be," replied Diego; "for in after- 
times, it may be, men will give a name to him who does 
what I am about to do, such as I would not brook did aught 
human speak it now i am a living man." 

"Wherefore thus unresolved?' said Gonsalez. "Be de- 
termined, or be nothiuK. Thy mind, Diego (so is it con- 
stituted), hath neither the courage to do what it deems evil, 
nor yet the constancy to forsake it. Shadows of thy own 
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■e neede no other question.' 



Lhego. 

"On, then, in the name of all that is manly," laid Gon- 
■alez; "and do thyself Tight" 

They both turned their hones' heads, gained the road, and 
joined the stream as it flowed towwds the arena. 

Amongst the crovd that pressed forward as spectators of 
the sports, there were many Moors, who, notnithstanding the 
contempt they were certain to meet with, felt quite as keenly 
as those of a fairer complexion the strong impulse of curiosity, 
and that excitement which is erer produced by national games. 
The Moots, bdeed, felt a more than ordinary interest in these 

Sorts; aa, in the days of their prosperity, they were lamed for 
e magnificence of their bull-nghts. Cordova and Granada 
in Spain (the latter, at the date of our narrative, a kingdom 
formidahle in its wars with the Christians] did not yield to 
any dtieB in the splendour of such animating exhibitions. 
The skill of the Moors in running at the ring, in reed games, 
and other exercises, was also celebrated; bo that even these 
unfortunate individuals of this once famous people, who now 
endured the yoke of conquest in Porti^gel, were roused at the 
very summons to a buU-li^ht, Uke the war-horse, which, though 
no longer fit for action, is said to start at the sound of the 
trumpet, as if impatient for the field of battle. 

Amongst those who took their seats on the lower benches, 
was Hassan the Talba, Hamet the young sharif, and Cassint 
the herdsman. They had been early comers, and for some 
time occupied a station to which no one approached. Hamet, 
with the eager curiosity of youth, that finds a pleasure in 
every thing new, whether trifling or important, examined, 
with a delighted eye, the splendour of the pavilions of gold, 
the beautiful tapestry, the attire of the nobles, the lovely 
forms and faces of the ladies, and the brilliant dresses of the 
knights. All these excited his admiration, and he seemed 
to fiirget every thing save the magnificent objects that met 
his gaze. Not so the Talba: there was in the countenance of 
Hassan a look of pride, mingled with disdain, as if he were out 
of his place ; and, therefore, felt dissatisfied with those very 
sports tnat had drawn him to the arena. Casiim, who neither 
displayed the proud reserve of Hassan, nor the eager curiosil; 
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of Hamet, seemed to be chieflj intent on obaerving what 

Eas»ed Bioiind him, in oider to feed hii own humour, whose 
ighest relish noa found in ridiculing the folliea aa well as the 
vices of mankind. 

And now the sounds of minsUrBlsy, loud bunti from tba 
populace, the braying of trumpets, and the limultaneouB 
morement of all who were widiin or around the aiena, pro- 
claimed the approach of the king, who rode directly into the 
lilts, followed by his train, and paced them round ere he 
diamounted to take his station in the pavilion. ^ 

The warlike figure, the dignified air, and [he lofty, though 
stem, countenance of Alonso, failed not to imprees young 
Hamet, who beheld him for the first time, with an involm)- 
tary feeling of admiration. He knew the king to have been 
the enemy of his father, of hia people, and of himaelf ; yet, m 
apt is youth to be dazzled by the aplendour of majesty, while 
the imagination, more active than the judgment at such an 
age, yielda to the impreaaion made on the aenees, that, "See!" 
he exclaimed, "how noble ie Alonaol He aila hie horae aa 
if he and the animal were one. It aeems to obey bis thought 
rather than bia band. There is that about Alonso which 
■tamps him a leader of armies. He looka what he is, a king!" 

" And a tyrant king, over a conquered, an enalaved people," 
said Hassan. " Have you forgot he is the enemy, the victor, 
the spoiler of him, who was also once a king — thy father! 
Tbou art Alcanzor'g son ! Hare you forgot this?" 

"No!" cried Hamet, his eye kindling at the suggeationa 
of his own feelings. "My heart swells withiu me when I 
look upon Alonso. I am glad that he is thus princely; that 
be, against whom I would unaheatb my father's sword, is no 
mean num. It is poor aport when the hunter pursues the 
timid hare; but the lion of the desert ie worthy game, since 
it requires courage and a free spirit to rouse him from his 
lair, and meet him when be turns to bay. It were a poor 
deed to vow vengeance on the kicg, but that he is warlike," 

"You talk well, my dear young master," said Cassim. 
"But hold words are much safer than bold deeds; though, 
in a place like tbia, it were more prudent to keep peace; for, 
did not Che tumult around ua render our words inaudible, 
except to our own ears, it might be that, though given under 
the figure of liona and harea, a challenge to Alonaa the Brave 
from a youth, who is a Moor, and who never yet did batdsi 
saving with such pleasant enemies al the denizena of the 
woods — it might be, 1 say, that such a challenge were an- 
swered by CLe master of the king's whips and gyves in the old 



compaDjr. 

"Then practise it thyself," replied Hamet, "for I will 
»peak m^ heart, though my head pay for it." 

" Which it would be very like to do, if but a bird of the air 
should carry jour challenge to the kmg. Be wise, youth, if 
it is hut for thy mother's sake." 

"Well, you have schooled me," said Hamet; and his coon- 
tenance fell as he yielded to the triendly reproof of the herds- 
man. " But there is no want of wisdom I trow, in talking of 
inanimate things; so, for want of other matter, I will even 
tell thee, that, notwithstanding 1 could find a warmer theme 
for discourse, I am well content to-day to be pleaaed with 
what I aee. These decorations are magnificent : I never MW 
BO splendid a preparation." 

"Because you are young," said Hassan, whose recollec- 
tions of the sport* of the Moors, before they were so degraded, 
acted on his mind with something like an envious spirit, that 
could not brook to see in another people what his own no 
longer could boaat. " You have never seen the arena pre- 
pared for the hull-fights of Cordova, of Granada, or of the 
now conquered Algarva. It was in such places that the 
Moorish kings soared, even in their very sports, as much 
above these Christian princes as the vast mountains of Estra- 
madura soar above the little hills that crouch at their feet like 
slaves. Hadst thou ever seen the Alhambra and its arena, 
what were such a sight as this! The Alhambra was a palace 
fit for him, who, like Kaled, the conqueror of Damascus, 
might be called the sword of God. To form a dwelling-place 
for the kings of thy father's people, the marble rocks yielded 
their choicest veins; the cedar, whose stately head rises as 
lord of the forests, was felled to line its hatU and its roo^ 
Its hundred courts were of alabaster, and its doors of braas 
were overlaid with gold. Numberlesi were its refreshing 
fountains, never failing, as the stars of heaven shone on their 
streams by night, oua the sun played its beams upon them 
by day. It was there where lived our Moorish princes; those 
great chastisers of idolatry, they who, at the command of the 
prophet of the Faithful, cut off with the sword all such aa 
would give the only true God partners in that worship, in 
that honour due to him alone. Such were the dwellings of our 
ancient kings, whilst liberty reposed beneath their shadow," 

"Peace,' cried Cassim; " let us remove from this seat, f(v 
here comet Aria* Coello, the taxman." 
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" Alias Coello, the taxman!" excltuined young Hamet, 
" and I move because he comes hither ! I will Dot stir an inch. 
I vill keep m; seat, though he comes supported b; his band 
of archers and officers, Who hang the keys of prison doors at 
their girdles, and cany fetters sad chains with them, to fright 
Moorish boys and women if they fail or murmur to pay the 
tax. Arias Coello bandied words with my mother last year; 
he called yesterday evening when I waa fiom home, and 
behaved insolently. He ia not yet paid. If I quit my seat 
be will think I fear him. Not an inch will I stir, nor any 
greeting will I shew hira." 

So saying, yornig Hamet, who had before been standing 
and looking aromid him, immediately seated himself, and 
with an angry eye looked the taxman directly in the face, as 
he seemed to enjoy the opportunity thus afforded him of taking 
his scat near the Moors, canacious, from circumstaaces that 
had recently passed, his presence was particularly disagree- 
able to young Hamet. We here must pauae a moment to 
say something respecting this man and his office. 

Alonso the Brave had been much commended for laying a 
tax on every conquered Moor who nas suffered to lire by the 
labour of his bands in Portugal, instead of being held in 
prison, sent to the galleys, or put to death. Though this tax, 
as laid on a heathen people, had received the applause of the 
church, it is much to be doubted if it did not produce many 
evils. The depressed state of the Moors after the signal yic- 
tories in Algarva, their poverty and hard life, were all suffi- 
cient misfortunes to keep down their spirit; but this tax, 
which carried with it personal humiliation, and the idea, 
rather than the reality, of slavery, was an irritating imposi- 
tion; and the Moors, who conceived it to be a payment for 
the A'eedom of breathing the very air necessary to their exist- 
ence, not only murmured under it, but, as it more than once 
appeared, by rebellions often formidable, endeavoured to 
shake it off. None but the old, the weak, and the helpless, 
paid It without compliant. Some even carried their obsti- 
nacy so far aa to endure the imprisonment to which they were 
liable, rather than yield to what they believed an act that 
gave their own sanction to slavery. 

At first, men of inferior note were appointed to collect this 
tax and see it duly piud; but the frequent guarrela, brawls, 
and even fatal afirays, that took place during these collec- 
tions, induced the government to appoint a man of some 
quali^ as chief taxman, whose power and authority^ would be 
more Ukely to compel obedience, or conunand asnstsnce, in 



caH9 of necessitj. To thia chief all the minor taxmen were 
amenable, and he made it a ciutom occadonallf to join them 
on tfa«tr coUectiog days, to see that they properly enforced 

the law. 

So much for the office. For the man who filled it, great 
discrimination had been found neceesary in the choice; as 
every Portuguese, of any quality, in whose boaom there wob 
one spar^ of generous feeling, or of self-respect, declined, 
however opulent it might make him, to become so odious an 
officer as chief t&imau over the Moors, under an arhitracy 
king. At last, Ariaa Coello was fixed upon, not only aa an 
efficient person, but as one who felt no scruples whatever in 
regard to the duties he had to perfon 



it was this Arias Coello who now approached the benches, 

srder to take his seat near some of those very people who 

o hated him, as they groaned beneath the yoke which his 



hand pressed still sorer upon them. Me was a man about 
fiAy years old, and of middle stature ; but whose brood 
shoulders, ill-proportioned, thick, and unsightly Hmhe, gave 
him the appearance of being much shorter than he really was. 
His features were hard, thin, and strongly marked. A pair of 

' ' ■ " ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' er lip, BO aa almost 

■£ and projecting, 
oecame prominently Qiaagreeaoie oy meu" close contrast to 
this sable fringe upon bis hpa and cmn. An eye, small, quick, 
and black, was shaded by a large pair of eyebrows ; and 
though he had that down look which is frequentW seen in men 
whose minds are bent on close dark schemes of hypocrisy, yet 
whenever he ventured to raise his eye, so that the countenance 
could be viewed at once, there was about it an expres^on of 
keen intelligence and penetradon, such as indicated sense and 
talent. In a word, the figure of Ariaa Coello, considered apart 
from his dress, was exactly such as the timid and doubtful 
traveller would start at if he met it by the waymde in a soli- 
tary road, for he had much the look of a sharp-witted cut- 
throat. 

He was attired in black velvet; a cap and hood of the same 
material formed the finishing ornament of such a head as we 
have but feebly succeeded in describing. A ehtun of massvs 
gold, to which was appended a medallion as a token of office, 
Bung round his neck. He wore a gypsire, richly embroidered, 
by way of pocket. He had no arms, save a poniard, stuck 
into a broad belt- Such was the chief taxman in bis exterior; 
for character there was no want of correspondence. 

If his person was repulsive, his manners were not less so. 



No man loved him, yet Dot a few feared him. And at fear, 
as well as esteem, often procures much external deference and 
roBpect, Ariaa Coello was quite saliBfied vitb the effect, with- 
out troubling himself as to the cause, of that ascendency he 
was careful to maintain. Cold in temper, hard-hearted, grip- 
ing, ani avaricious, extortion and imposition with him sup- 
phed the place of passions in ordinary minds. Faithful to his 
trust, for he shewed that virtue in the exercise of hi^ hideous 
authority, he was as scrupulous as severe, and as unrelenting 
in his extortions respecting the tax for the crown as if he hod 
collected the whole on hia own account. Cold and solitary in 
his habits, he made no one a friend; yet he suffered no one to 
become an open enemy, without shewing some resentment in 
his own bearllesa or calculating manner; so that even his own 
associates, who often cursed him, took care that such curses 
should not fall within eai^hot of Arias. 

There was but one man who used and yet despised him to 
his face — that man was the king. And Arias, like those d^s 
wboae nature is more savage than noble, would take a booet 
from the hand of one so resolute, whilst he would have flown 
at the throat of any less bold or less exalt«d a person. He 
now took his seat near the Moors in sullen ulence. Dark 
looks passed between ttiem, hut not a word was spoken. How- 
ever, such ill neighbours, perhaps, would not long have been 
at peace, had not the attention of the warm-hearted Hamet, 
the cold-blooded taxman, of Hassan, Cassim, as well as every 
one else, been diverted by the signal that the arena was about 
to be cleared for the sports. 

By this dme Alonso had taken his sest beneath the pavilion. 
The queen was on his right, the infanta on his left. These 
royal personages were in an elevated situation, surrounded by 
the most ancient nohiUty of the realm. The lady Ines de 
Castro sat towards the side of the pavilion, on the front row 
that immediately looked over the arena; so that had she 
dropped the spreading feathers of the peacock which she held 
in her hand, a sort of fan common at the period, it would have 
fallen into the lists. 

There was a momentary stillness in the crowd and amongst 
the spectators, whilstthe persons appointed for that duty paced 
and examined the arena to see all obstacles removed. This 
silence was broken by the blast of a trumpet which sounded 
thrice without the barriers, and was immediately followed by 
the appearance of two mounted cavaliers who entered within 
the circle. They wore no armour ; as such defence, necessary 
in the tournament, would have been reckoned a cowardly or 



unfair protection against an enemy whoae weqKm waa not a 
lance in hand, but horat on his head. 

The dress of these knights was, according to the cuatJin) of 
the country (founded indeed on the euatoms of the despised 
Moors, for by them had it heen originally introduced), expres- 
sive of those passions supposed to he predominant in the mindi 
of the wearers. The foremost knight was attired in hlack and 
yellow silk, richly decorated with gold and emhroidery — these 
colours were expressive of sorrow. On hia head he wore a 
light steel cap, closed round the face, and covering the chin 
as high as the under lip. A panache of white feathers waved 
above the crown. In his right hand he carried a light lance, 
and on bis bridle arm a smaU round shield of leather, on which 
-was seen no device, hut this motto, " Fear not, and fail not." 
His horse waa covered with rich houainga, but much shorter 
than such as, resembUng petticoats for the animals, were used 
at the tournament. 

The companion of this knight, whom our readers will 
readily recognise as Don Alvaro Gonsalez, the friend of Diego, 
was clad in green, the emblem of hope. On his round shield 
appeared a star guiding a ship, with the words, " I point the 
way." 

Both cavaliers were gallanUy mounted. As they passed 
before the pavilion, they lowered their lances in token of 
respect, and made their, well-trained horses kneel thrice before 
the king. A burst of mueic suddenly proclaimed that the 
monarch allowed the combat, whilst he raised a staff he held 
in his hand, aa director of the sports; accompanying the 
action with these words, " Be thy arms strong and thy hearts 

Having thus ptud their du^ to the VJn^, the knights raised 
their lances, returned to the oppoidte nde of the iiata, and 
stood ready to receive their opponent when he should be let 
loose against them. All persona now had quitted the arena, 
save such aa had aome part (o sustain in the ensuing scene. 
These we shall hnefly name ; and we believe that the like 
offices are to this day pretty much the same both in Spain and 
Portugal at the festival of a bull-Rght, though the aplendour 
of the modem exhibition can no longer be compared to that 
of the Middle Ages. The assiatants of the toridor, or mounted 
cavalier, were called the chulos. Beaidea theae were the ban- 
derillai or foot combatanta, and alao the matadors. Of each 
we shall have occasion to speak as they are called into action. 
The scene, however, requires another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XL 



The blast of a single trumpet gave the signal : in a moment 
the multitude became hushed. All eyes vere now fixed on 
the spot whence tJie bull would issue forth. Expectation, 
raised to the highest pitch, appeared in every face, but itob 
too strong for speech. In another moment the barriers were 
thrown open ; and the profound silence was alone broken by 
the bur«t of the mighty animal as he rushed into the arena. 
Jasan^ — 90 was he called (for the fighting bulla of this period 
always hore a name, like a racehorse at the present day) — 
Jason, then stood still, looked about him, and, as his eyes, 
lai^e, lively, and full of rage, gazed around for an instant, he 
seemed as if he were selecting the ohjeet he would attack. 

His form, proportions, and general appearance, excited the 
admiration of those who might be termed connoisseurs in such 
ptmits as were noet esteemed in the stubborn brute that was 
to be tortured and baited for the brutal gratification of man. 
The long muzzle of the animal, his amf^e chine and breast, 
bis broad and lashing tail, the savage espreaaion of his coun- 
teoance, all drew forth praise; and as he paused but to con- 
front his enemy Don Uiego, who, with pointed lance, was 
■purring on bis horse to the attack, the multitude grew loud 
in their shouts and plaudits ; as it was deemed an infallible 
mark of spirit, if the hull darted forward to meet the assault 
without being previously irritated. 

His loud bellowings shook the circus, as acute, vigorous, 

3uick of eye and hand, Don Diego darted into his neck the 
lort lance with which he was provided for that purpose. It 
broke in the violence of the onset, but remained fixed in the 
wound. The infuriated animal, that needed no other provo- 
cation to extreme rage, bent his head, and rushed upon the 
horse with the intent to rip up his side. The skill and dexte- 
rity of the rider saved the good steed &om a fete as common 
as it was horrid — that of having the entrails laid open by so 
dreadful a weapon as the bonu of a wild bull. 
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With one bound, Don Diego leapt his horse aside, and left 
the brute to his career. He snatched another laoce that was 
ready in the hand of a matador, whilst two or three banderillaa 
were employed in torturing the animal as he was deceived 
and kept at bay by a chulos, or foot combatant; for as the 
chuios shook before the head of Jason, a red cloak (leaping 
aside and giving way to his attacks with a nimbleness of foot 
and dexterity of acdon only to be compared to the naannoset 
as he springs Irom branch to branch) the banderillas — so called 
from carrying in their hands Uttle banners with sharp forked 
heads— darted them into his neck and aides, tearing the flesh, 
torturing and irriUticig the animal, till Ms fury was wrought 
into absolute madness. 

It was now that Don Gousalez spurred on his horse, so aa 
to meet the infuriated vengeance that the bull seemed deter- 
mined to wreak upon his tormentors. Apparently his strength, 
as is the case with fevers in the human subject, had become 
tenfold by the excitement and tortures he lad endured ; for 
so swift had been his attacks, so continued the rush he had 
made to gore with his horns, that it was now his turn to keep 
the foot combatants at bay. 

Gonsalez, who, in order to shew bis skill, prolonged as much 
as possible the fight, now raised his lance ; struck it into the 
throat of the biul, then started aside, and rode to the extre- 
mity of the arena, fallowed by the maddened brute, thai lashed 
his tail and beUowed after him. The danger of Gonsalez waa 
extreme, for he had broken his lance, and was now without 
one ; but he avoided the attack he could not meet, by wheel- 
ing his horse again and agEun, whilst every cuivette was made 
wilh such admirable address that he let the bull be apparently 
close upon him ere he escaped by theie manoeuvrea. They 
were hailed and greeted with the yells, rather than the applause, 
of the spectators. 

Yet, however bold Don Oonsalez might be, or proud of his 
skill, he venturedtopractiseit Bomewha^toolong; for whether 
the horse stumbled, or the rider for a moment missed his pur- 
pose, certain it is, that the bull at last, with terrific force, ran 
down both horse and man. A cry of horror burst from the 
arena : but ere the banderillas, the chulos, or the matadors, 
could aim a poniard to dispatch Che animal, Don Diego wasat 
his side; and darting his lance directly into the part where the 
^inal marrow communicates with the head, the bull instantly 
fell, and his huge aides shook with convulsions, the last 
effort of expiring nature. In another moment he lay motion- 
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lean, terrible even in death, whilst the smoke yet rose from 
his distended nostrils. Don Gonsalez nas senteless, stunned 
by his Ml ; and never would he have awakened in this world 
but for the bold and dexterous stroke by which Don Diego 
had to admirably rescued him from a dreadful &t«. Me was 
borne front the fiats, whilst the king, the court, and the mul- 
titude arose simultaneouHiy from their seats, and hailed Die?o 
with the plaudits due to a deliverer. Wild bursts of music afio 
spoke his triumph ; and it was with an air of conscious desert 
as well as dignity, that Don Diego, after repeatedly bowing in 
acknowledgment to the applause of the circus, retired without 
the lists, in order to give some orders for the recovery of his 

In the mean time other combatants appeared; more than 
one bull was slain, and the carcass, with ropes fastened to the 
horns, was dragged out from the arena by mules, oniemenled 
with ribbons and bells about their heads, that were held in 
readiness thus to remove the slaughtered animals. Ere Don 
Diego returned to the lists, a circumstance occurred, so extra- 
ordinary that we must here notice it. 

A bull that had been sufticientty tonnented by a mounted 
cavalier, was 1e!l to be dealt with by the foot combatants. 
The banderillas having greatly tortured the creature with the 
sharp points of their bsnners, the &ry of the bull became 
redoubled ; he roared, tossed his bead, tore up the ground, 
and aggravated the anguish of his wounds by the violence of 
his own impetuous efforts. Bathed in blood, but not exhausted, 
he prepared for another onset ; when the blast of a trumpet, 
by order of the king, spoke the signal that death should end 
his torments. The matador, that finisher of the law within 
the precincts of an arena, advanced, holding in Ms right hand 
the poniard of mercy — for so it might be called, — and, in the 
other, shaking a red piece of drapery at the object destined 
for destruction. 

They came opposite to each other; when both bull and 
matador made a dead pause, stood fixed and motionless, sui^ 
veying each other as if watchful for the least advantage that 
should decide the combat oT parry the fatal stroke. The 
silence of general expectation and suspense, at this moment, 
was profound : but at the very instant the eye of the matador, 
so keen in its object, so true in its end, was directing the 
death stroke that never fails, the bull, as if conscious of his 
purpose and the impossibility of escape. — for he would he 
struck dead ere he coutd destroy his foe — made a desperate 
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effort to avoid what he could not resist, and bounding forward, 
rushed tovardi one of the extremitieB of the arena, leapt the 
barrier, and was close on that bench on vhich was seated 
Arias Coello, whose life was in the most imminent danger. 

Hassan and Casgim were in the seats behind him ; and ere 
the astonished and afirighted taxman, deprived of all presence 
of mind by tbe suddenness of his danger, attempted to escape 
by throwing himself over the second bench, Hainet, who, 
Moor as he was in temperas well ae blood, in the midst of his 
virtues had some of tlie savage feeUngs that disgraced his 
people, started up and gave a shout, not of alarm, but of 
triumph. Tbe act as well ae the feeling was momentary. 
His better spirit got the mastery ; and he, who but an initant 
before exulted at the danger of the odious oppressor of his 
race, would, had he the means, have saved him from ahortid 
&te. 

Danger, however, waa averted bj the matadot; for, follow- 
ing close after, he struck the bull, as he became entangled in 
the benches, and dispatched him ere Arias, who had been 
knocked down by the animal, could arise, or recover presence 
of mind to th&nk his deliverer. But though thus slow in 
feeling the extent of an obligation. Arias was quick-sighted 
and quick-eared enough to an injury. The triumphant shout 
of Hamet, his wild gestures and the clapping of his hands — 
a common mode of expressing joy amongst his people — had 
not escaped the taxman; and he no sooner coula gam breath 
enough to speak, than he sharply attacked Hamet in the bit- 
terest and most insulting language. Hamct's Moorish blood 
boiled in his veins, and he replied haughtily and fiercely to 
his accuser, till words grew so high that Arias exclaimed, 
" By the rood, 1 swear, 1 will carry my complaint of this day's 
insult where I shall find those who shall chastise thee for it. 
Nay more! dost thou not know, thou insolent boy, that thou 
art in my power? — Ay, in my power," continued the toxman, 
as he raised his hand, and shook it before Uamet'sfece; "thou 
hast passed the day on which the tax on thy cursed head 
should be told down and paid: I could, did I choose to be a 
hard man, fetter thy limb^ and cast thee into prison for the 
failure. Ask my mercy then, confess thy insolence, kneel, 
plead for pardon, and it may be I will forgive thee as a base- 
minded slave, beneath any notice save that of my contempt." 
"Slave?" cried Hamet, as his dark eye glowed like a ball 
of fire, and he placed his hand upon the hunting-knife he 
wore by his aide. Hassan, who saw the action, and knew 
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the danger to which Hamet nould he exposed, even if he did 

but draw hii weapon in a threatening m'anner, not to say any- 
thing of using it, which in his hot mood was like enough to 
happen, interfered and endeavoured to Boothe the irritated 
youth. But Hamet waa not Co be so easily quieted. He 
Bhook himself free (roia Hassan, burst from Cassim, who would 
have laid hold on him, and coming close up to Ariaa Coello, 
90 soon as his deep passion would give him breath to articu- 
late his words, cried aloud, as he stamped his foot upon the 
ground, "Slave! slave! and from thee, thou base-minded 
groveling wretch, who even with thy own people art held no 
better than the vilest executioner of the law? Nay, not so 
honoured; for he who strikes a head Irom the block is thought 
more worthy than the griping eold-blooded taxman! flie 
executioner takes life at one stroke, whilst thou dost lay thy 
hand upon the poor, the old, the widow, and the fatherless, to 
keep them lingering in misery. I defy thee; I spurn thee as 
I would a dog that is an offence to me! " 

" By the holy saints of heaven! what means this?" cried 
Arias: "wilt thou murder me? Take thy hand from my 
throat, or I will cry aloud for help. But for the blessed St. 
Francis, in honour of whose day I am here, yon bull had 
slain me; whilst thou ^dit clap thy hands and exulted in it, 
as good sport. Off, off, vile boy! Will no one interfere? 
will no one save me from this infidel Moor? " 

" I despise thee too much to harm thee," said Hamet; "and 
as for saving thee, thou art too accursed to find help from 

"Call me not accursed," replied Arias; "the curse is on 
thee, infidel. I wonder thou art not blastod on the spot, and 
that the good St. Francis did not send forth fire from the 
earth, so that, like Dathan and Abiram, thou shouldst go 
down into hell alive ! " 

" ! heed not your saints," said Hamet; " your blocks and 
stones that you new out of rocks, quarries, and woods, making 
them as Allah, and kneeling to them instead of to Him who 
is God of heaven, of earth — whose habitation is eternity.' 
What is thy St. Francis? A dotard monk when alive — a block 
now dead! He curse me? He send fire to devour me?' I 
hold him as accursed as I do thee ! " 

" Hear! " cried Arias Coello, who now saw to what danger 
the wild fury of Hamet's passion e^osed him, and was re- 
solved to seize on the opportunity thus afforded for a most 
ample and featfiil revenge ; hear the wretch ; he blasphemeth ! 
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Jn the name of the holy church, of the Balnta, above all of 
the blessed St. Francis, thua reviled by an infidel, a heathen, 
a heretic, 1 call □□ all Chriitians to aasist me. Seize on this 
wretch; I witness against him for the crime of blasphemy. 
Seize him, officers. Take him before the king; let Alonso 
hear the crime ; let the king, the church, and the people, pro- 
nounce punishment on (his horrid blasphemer of God's holy 
saints and spirits." 

At a time, and in a country, where the most dark supersti- 
tion prevailed, it is needless, perhaps, to say with n'hat feel- 
ings of horror, with how much alacrity, Hamet was seized at 
the chaise, and by the accusation of the taxman- Arias 
Coello was so hated by the populace, that, had the insult been 
confined to him alone, Hamet might have got off without 
much difficulty. But St. Francis was a very different person 
from Coello. At all times the moat &vourite saint of the 
Portuguese, that on his own day. and at a festival held in 
honour of his holy name, he should be thus reviled and blas- 
phemed by a Moor, was a crime that appeared to the inSemed 
imagination of the bystanders worthy death itself. 

The scene which followed would baffie all our attempts at 
deEcription. The officers, stationed to guard the sports of the 
day tVom interruption, in a moment seized Hamet, whilst the 
mob drowned in their vociferations all his attempts to speak; 
and Hassan and Casaim, who endeavoured to plead for his 
youthful inexperience, as being Moors, were forcibly held 
back, nor were they suffered to interfere even by apology. 
Popular eicitement easily ehaligea its object. It follows the 
breath of every new tumult, as readily as the unstable cloud 
follows the course of the wind, and as quickly shifts its point. 
In a few minutes there was a general rush towards the spot 
where the malignant taxman, the struggling Hamet, and the 
alarmed Moors, had created so sudden a disturbance; an up- 
roar not exceeded, nay, not equalled, by any previous occur- 
rence during the day: whilst those spectators who, either from 
their station in the arena, or from their rank and condition, 
couid not sally towards the scene of tumult, looked with in- 
quiring eyes, as if anxious to discover the cause, and asked 
each other what it might be that thua interrupted the progresi 
of the sports. 

In the meantime Arias Coello (who before the late violent 
quarrel had, it will be recollected, exchanged some sharp 
words with Hamet) made towards the pavilion where the 
king was seated, followed by the officers, who dragged along 
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the unfortunate youth in a manner that shewed how much be 
was consMered an object of cmiterapt and execration. Hassan 
and Cassim being forcibly withheld from him, he etood un- 
friended and alone. But though alone, he carried that within 
him which, in emergenctea, can supply the place of friends — 
a fearless heart and a bold spirit. 

Endeavouring to collect hia scattered aenaee^-for he too had 
been aurprised and almost confounded by the suddenness of 
the attacfe, aa well as by his own ungovernable paaaion — he 
etood before the ^ing with leaa of embarrasament than might 
have been expected in one so young and unsupported. Hamet's 
pride also helped to give him confidence ; for he was now to 
face hia father's enemyj Alonao, and he wished to meet him 
unabashed. The whole afiair waa soon laid before the king, 
every circumstance highly painted and exaggerated by the 
bitter and malignant spirit of the accuser. Alonso listened 
with attention to the narrative of Arias Coello, who gave even 
to truth the worst colouring it would admit, and added many 
shades of falsehood and hatred entirely his own. The dark 
and angry brow of the king (who, though he felt great con- 
tempt for the priests when they asserted church pnvileges in 
opposition to his i^al will, had, nevertheless, a superstitious 
reverence for the saints), as he listened to this accusation of 
insult and blasphemy, shewed the culprit he had little to hope 
from a judge who seemed already to have passed sentence 
against him. 

Notwithstanding the artfiil manner in which Arias Coello 
had detaQed the eifair, be had been particularly attentive to 
stating facts; ao that when Alonso turned to the accused, 
and asked what defence he had to make, and if he admitted 
the charge as true, the nohte spirit of Hamct, disdaining not 
only falaehood, but even those excuaes which verge upon it, 
for a moment kept him silent. At length, collecting the 
powers of hia naturally firm mind, he looked upon the king 
with an aspect in which there was painted the ingenuouanesa 
of youth, and simply replied, " False lips are but the echo of 
the false heart. I will apeak truth to thee, O king, though I 
die for it. I have done these things; and all I can say in my 
defence is this — the taxman provoked me by many insulting 
worda, which I could ill brook, knowing how hardly he has 
dealt with ua, who are a fallen, but still a free-bom people." 

"You admit the crime, then, unhappy young man, ' said 
Alonso; for there'was an undaunted bearing about Hamet, 
which s ^irit so bold as the king's could both appreciate and 
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admire. "Know you that you have been guilty of blas- 
phemy?" > 

"You ere pleased to call it such, "said Hamet; "yet in me, 
if I, as the accuaed, may say as much, the offence should bear 
another colour to what it would in one of a Christian people j 
aa the followers of the law of Mahomet believe there is no 
God but Allah, whose name is holy ; and never did my tongue 
blaspbeme the Father of men and spirits, or the prophet of 
his laws. For him you call St. Francis, I know him not, save 
by hia images; and such images Co us are idolatrous and 
abominable." 

"Peace, infidel!" said the king; "even now do you blaa- 
pheme anew ; know you to what punishment you stand ex- 
posed?" 

"No," replied Hamet; "but this I know, that you are a 
king, and have the power to punish or to save." 

" And what if I use the power, boy?" said the king. 

"Then, for my mother's sake," answered Hamet, "I would 
ask you to use it as becomes a king — in mercy to the widow's 

" Thou dost fear death," said Alonso. 

" Not for myself," cried Hamet, as he looked at Alonso with 
a countenance lo which a high resolution gave an expression 
of peculiar energy ; " I would not fear lo meet thee, kmg and 
warrior as thou art, wouldst thou do battle with me in these 
lists for the honour of my father's name." 

"Ha!" exclaimed the king, "that is a daring word — to me 
— in this place — in thy condition! By the rood! thou art 
over bold: a Moor, a boy, and talk thus Co me? Who art 
thou? what is thy name? 

" My name should be better known to thee Alonso, but for 
the bonds of my condition — I am Hamet, the son of Alcanzor !" 

A change came over the face of the king as he heard the 
name of bis murdered enemy thus pronounced by his son. 
Alonso was a tyrant. He had been cruel to the Moors. Yet 
in his character, where vice was so strangely blended with the 
germs of virtue, there were manv generous feelings. At this 
moment they predominated, as he looked upon the son of a 
Moorish prince, who had been rendered fatherless by his own 
cruelties, and who was brougbt down to misery by his means. 
Yet now to see that youthful Moor retain so high a spirit, 
more suited to his birth than to his actual condition — 'to near 
bim declare his just sense of past injuries with so fearless a 
temper, whilst he stood ready to meet the conse<iuences of 
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Bucb sn avowal — made Alonso, proud u he was in hie own 

^irit, almost envy the young captive the fatness of his 
coDBt&ncy in ao trying a scene. But, uotwithalanding this, 
. neither policy, nor hie sense of what was due Ut religion and 
to a public example, would allow him to listen to the suggea- 
tiona of hia own generous thouKhts. 

"1 would," said the Mng, "that thou hadat been other than 
the aon of Alcanzor, who ao fiercely rebelled against us; and 
to conquer whom so many Chriatjana took up arma, and hit 
the dust, ere the Croaa prevailed. Thy crime, youth, may not 
be for^ven. Yet it is in my power, on this da^, to give thee 
a choice of puniahment. T would do aomething for thee : 
thou haat defied me, even in my royal place. I can admire 
thy resolution, whilst I condemn its boldnew. Listen, and 
make your election." 

Hamet bowed in silence. 

"The nature of your offence demands," continued the king, 
" that i should forthwith consign you to the prisons of our 
castle ; there to remain until your crime ia adjudged by the 
patriarch and the Church. Death would be the consequence; 
ibr not only the evidence against you ia moat clear, but you 
admit yourself guilty. A dreadful death would fallow: for 
heretics and blasphemers perish at the stake. Yet thia being 
the day of St. Francis, gainst whose holy name thou haat 
ofibuded at the very festival held in honour of so great a light 
of the Christian faith, it is in my power to award another 
punishment, perhaps less fearful, yet not less fatal. It is to 
consign thee at once to the judgment of heaven; to hid thee 
expose thyself in the lists, with no arms save such as thou 
by chance mayst have at this moment upon thee ; with no aid 
from men, to meet in combat one of our wild hulls in the 
arena; and no mercy of outa may interfere to save thee. 
Thou must do battle alone, unaided, till thyself or the animal 
perish before our sight. Make thy election. Wilt thou abide 
the trial of the Church, or, on the instant, offer thy boyish 
strength against that of the fierce monarch of the forest 
herds r 

" 1 will instantly combat the wild bull," exclaimed Hamet 
with eagerness; " I have no arms aave my hunting-knife — I 
have never till now entered an arena; yet I will trust my 
cauae to God; how much r&ther than to man! And Allah, 
who, of old, could tame the lion of the desert to make him 
crouch, harmless as the lamb, at the captive's foot,* even he 
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can deliver me, if it be hii will ! Give the word, O king ; I 
am ready to obey thy command. If I fall, shew mercy to my 
mother. There was a slight tremor in the voice of Hamet 
as be spoke these last words, in accents so dilferent from that 
elevation of tone and mamier in which he had delivered the 
first part of his reply to the king. 

"Prepare," said Alonso to the marshals of the sports; "let 
the lists be cleared. Let every one quit them. No matador 
must remain to give assistance. The youtK or the bull, must 
die on the spot. 

" May I not have a handerUla to help me?" said Hamet. 

"No," replied the king, "neither banderiila nor cloak; 
thou must comhat a» thou art; naked in all means of defence, 
«ave the knife of thy woodcraft which thou badst about thee 
at the time of thyoilence. It is some indulgence that we leave 
thee such ; yet it cannot avail thee." 

" Allah is great — Allah is the only conqueror," Bidd Hamet, 
repeating the words of the Koran enjoined as the Moslem's 
prayer. "There is no Ood but Allah! Be he my shield and 



my strength 1" 
It would he 



i he impossible to describe the mingled emotion* 
that now filled the hearts of alt present, The youth, the fina 

Sierson of Hamet, the courage he displayed, and the dreadfid 
ate which seemed inevitable, in spite of superstition, created 
In the breasts of every one, except a few the most hardened or 
prqndiced, an involuntary interest for the Moor, Female 
eyes dropped tears of pity, whilst they were yet fixed in eager 
and dreadful expectation on the lists. Some generous hearts, 
though taught by the spirit of the times in wliich they lived 
to think Hamet's crime worthy death, breathed, nevertheless, 
a pr^erin secret for hia deliverance. If such were the feelings 
of Christian bosoms for the youth, what were those of ue 
Moors now present; and, in particular, of Hassan and Cassim, 
so long attached to Hamet; now, alas! forbidden even to 
approach him? 

The Talba, reckless of all else but his own feelings, gave 
vent to them alter the oriental manner of shewing extreme 
grief. He tore his beard, beat his forehead and his breast, as 
he exclaimed, "0 child of my care— son of the lost Alcanzor! 
Is this thy fate 7 Must thou become a prey to the fierce brute 
of the forest, that will rend thy tender limbs, even as the 
raging lion tears asunder the young kid? Allah! where is 
thy judgment? — where thy arm? Wilt thou not strike to 
save him ? And these Christian rulers, have they no hearts ? 
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■ — no pity! Are they Btoc^ end atones? Are they childleas, 
that ttiey know not a tender pangf Can they tear trom the 



80 that I could but awaken pity in their bloodthirsty and 
hardened hearts. But no; they cannot feel, they wul not 
hear! May curses fall on their heads! May their habita- 
tion! be deaolatej their people childless, even as they would. 
make the wretched Aza ! When she shall hear this told her, 
the spirit of life that is in her will be no more found." 

" Peace, Hassanl" cried Caasim, " or your own fate will be 
as terrible at that now prepared for my dear young master." 

"Hamet!" exclaimed the Talba, "thou dear Hametl so 
loved, so noble, bo young and brave 1 Must thy green head 
be laid low, withered as the grass of the field; thy grave dis- 
honoured, thy memory a ecoff for wicked tongues f — Take me 
with thee; Oh, that J could die with thee, that the old and the 
young should make but one dust! 1 cannot see thee fall. — 
AUah, let these tears close my eyes upon thy hght; let them 
he blind as the darkness of thy decree seems now lo us! Thy 
destroying angel is abroad ; the black wing of Israfel coven 
the whole earth; be its shadow over me, rather than I should 
live to look upon his deathi" 

In vain did Cassim, who, rough and ungentle as he was, 
yet felt the old man's affliction, endeavour to soothe Hassan. 
At length, exhausted with uttering his complaints, he sunk on 
the ground, implorbg Allah to let him die with Hamet in the 
approaching hour. 

In the mean time all had been prepared for the combat. 
There was a solemnity of feeling, as well as an eagerness of 
espectation, that appeared impressed on every one around. 
No longer did the noisy tumuiC of loud and impatient shouts 
meet the ear; but deep low sounds, like the undulation of the 
— a when it rolls heavily but calmly towards the shore, alone 



broke the silence of an interest so intense that the r( 
of so vast a multitude seemed even hushed and subdued for 
the time- 
All was in readiness. Alonio cast a look on Hamet, in 
which there was something less severe than hie usual expres- 
sion : " Art thou prepared?" said the king. 
" Ay, for life or death!" replied HameL 
" Then God be thy judge, young man," said Alonso, as he 
raised his anu and gave the signal. 
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The trumpet gave one clear and hollow blaat. It curdled 
the blood; for it BOUQded like the kneU of death to all but the 
obdurate of heart Ere the echoes of the surrouoding moun- 
tains had finished repeating the awful clarion, Che barrier was 
thrown open; and with one bound the bull buret out. With 
nostrils smoking, as he uttered feariiil bellowings, he stood 

fazing around, shook his sides, pawed tfae ^ound with his 
road hoot^ but did not advance to the combat. He was 
black in colour; and therefore had he been named Nero. 

Whilst thus he stood, wild cries arose from the circus. 
They were strange and mingled; some seemed uttered in joy 
that the animal shewed little aymptoma of being- willing for 
the attack. The more brutal Portuguese, however— those 
true lovers of the game, who could forget e ven humanity in 
their sports — greeted the creature with yells, hoota, and hiss- 
ings; as it was always deemed an infallible mark of cowardice 
in the bull if he did not instantly attack hia foe. 

Hamet was ready to receive him; his wood-knife in hia 
hand — his eye fixed on his enemy. His fine person drawn to 
its utmost height, every muscle in his slender limbs seemed to 
swell and to shew its power, as he stood, " like a greyhound 
on the slip," eager for the hardy encounter. Hassan had 
struggled with his despair, and had so far overcome it as to 
be able to rise im and Co look upon the horrid contest. The 
grief of the old man had in some measure wrought on the 
people who were appointed to watch himself and Cassim, to 
see tbey did not interrupt the combat. They drew somewhat 
aside, and left the Taiha and his companion free to utter Ibeir 
remarks less exposed to dangerous listeners; yet remained 
near enough to rush upon either should they attempt to pass 
withiD the arena. 

It is needless to say with what intense feelings Hassan 
witnessed every circumstance. Even Cassim lost all the bit- 
terness of his temper, and seemed alive to the least thing 
connected with Hamet's danger. The Tolba, in the wild 
eloquence of his speech, vented prayers, hopes, and fears, 
with a vehemence of utterance that proved how much his 
soul was bent upon the issue of the combat. " See," he 
cried, "Allah be praised! bis hand is on the migh^ brute. 
The bull stirs not — he is tamed by the power of God !" 

" But look !" exclaimed Cassim — " see you not what they 
are about to do!" 

"Holy prophet!" cried Hassan; "the Christian hounds 
— see, see, if they do not turn out dogs to rouse and irritate 
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the bull, to hunt him into madness, that yonder boy may be 
hia prey. Look ! look I they leize the creature by the throat 
— they bark, they yell, they ran around him, and with their 
sharp fangs tear his flesh like pincers !" 

"He has tossed one of them on hia homa," aaid Cassim, 
" See, he tramples on another; a third is mangled; a fourth 
stunned: now the hull drives at the young aharif: AUah he 
thy ahield, noble Haniet!" 

The bull, that had been thua irritated by havinc the dogs 
turned out upon him^ — -a uaual practice whenever the animal 
shewed any delay in the attack — -now aufiiciently convinced 
all the spectators that such delay was not from want of spirit. 
Withan aapect full of savage fury, he lashed his sides with 
his broEtd tail, bellowed, tore up the ground with hoof and 
horns, and darted forward towards Haroet. The youth, by 
leaping with an agiUty alone to be compared to the nimble- 
footed chamois as it springs fhim rock to rock, endeavoured, 
but in vain, to avoid the continued pursuit of the bull — hu 
eye ever watchful for the moment of attack. 

No such moment occurred; and it seemed evident that his 
life would terminate with the time in which he should become 
spent and breathleas from the violent exertions he made to 
preserve it. Hassan aaw thia. He claaped his hands together 
in agony — he looked up to heaven — he uttered fearliil cries 
that mingled even with his prayers. 

" He will die ! he will die!" exclaimed Hassan. "Oh, for 
an angel's wing to waft him hence in aafety! Mortal aid is 
there none to save him, — But see, prophet of Mecca! what a 
daring^ act! He haa seized the terrible animal by the homa; 
a himself to be dragged round the arena. Now 



hangs by one hand : he stabs him in the throat ; the blood 

like a fount of waters, hut the brute still lives. — Look ! 

e is up againi 

n his feet! — O Allah, how 1 thank thee! — Hetties! he 



Kuta like a fount of waters, hut the brute still lives. — Look! 
met falls from his hold — God save thee ! — He is 



flies! — but look! the brute is mad with fliry — gored with 
wounds. See how he tears up the sand. He follows — he fol- 
lows. How will Hamet escape? He has driven the youth 
close to the harrier; there is no escape — no hope — he must 
faU!" 

"He falls not, he falls not!" exclaimed Cassim. "O noble 

At this instant a loud, continued, and deafening shout of 
applause shook the arena ; for Hamet, bold, active, quick of 
eye and vigorous of limb, with one bound, at the rery instant 
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the bull was about to toss liini on hia homi, tftatig on tlie 
animal's back, and leapt over him. He ran forwera. Nero 
had already received more than one Btab Irom the knife. 
None of them, however, reached any mortal part; still he 
bled fast, and there waa hope, could Ilunet but keep him at 
bay tJU the creature was somewhat spent by loss of blood, 
be might even yet dispatch him. So great was the interest 
excited in the breaata of the apectalors, that many called out 
to him to make for the extremity of the arena, under the 
king'a pavilion, an heing farthest removed from his enemy. 

'Hie bull now atood m the centre at bay. Hamet endea- 
voured to profit by the friendly exhortation of those who were 
interested m Ma fate; and Hasaan, as eager in catching at the 
least sign of hope, as he had before been ready U> despair, 
einilted in this, however faint it might be. " He may be 
saved! he may yet live!" cried the Talba ; " the hope of the 
widow shall not perish. O Allah, God of mercy ! be with 
him now, and he ia aaved. Do thou atay yonder brute in his 
wild rage, aa thou dost the raging of the mighty tempest, 
which, at thy word, becomes as hushed as an in^nt s slumber. 
Do this. Father of mercy, and he may yet live. But, ah! I 
dare not look — the bull pursues him again. Surely he will fall 
— he will periah." 

The bull bad, indeed, turned agaja to the pursuit, and that 
with BO much fierceness, the last efibrta of his rage, that the 
sight of it impressed horror. His blood streamed from his 
flanks; he bounded, rather than ran, forward with dreadAil 
bellowinga. He shook his neck and sides, tossed the aand in 
hia career, whilst volumes of amoke arose from hia month and 
nostrils. Hamet, aa a final effort, determined to spring upon 
him; and, for that purpose, when within a few yards of the 
bull, turned to confront him. His foot slipped, he fell, and 
the knife dropped from his band. All hope fled; for at this 
instant he stood close to the barrier, which cut off all retreat, 
and the wild bull was making towards him, with head bent^ 
to gore him to death with his horns. 

A cry of horror arose from the arena- Hamet sprang up. 
There was no escape. Ines de Castro sat immediately above 
the very spot where the youthful Moor was in ao much dansei. 
Quick in feeling and in thought, she tore from her ahoulders 
the crimson mantle in which she was wrapt, and threw it into 
the arena with so true a hand, that Hamet caught it, cast it 
over the bull's bead aj he prepared to gore bim, and, ere the 
beast could disentangle himself i^m the blind thus thrown 
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over him, Hamet recovered hia knife, ttkat lay close at his 

feet, and struck it into the spine of Nero. 

His mighty enemy fell, a, convulsed corpse, before his view. 
Hamet, overcome by the tumutc of his feelings, dropped on 
his knees, clasped his hands together, looked up to heaven, 
but could not speak. Tears burst from his eyes, and in some 
measure relieved his overhurthened spirit, whilst a thousand 
and a thousand shouts rent the ait in joy and gladness, and 
tbankMness, for his deliverance. 
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CHAPTER Xir. 

IK.— There's aome iU planet reigns : 



LOUFbte BQ quidifLed u your chirilies 
The kis«'i will be perfonoed. 

When the tumult of sudden joy, occsaioned by the deliverance 
of Hamet, had in some measm'e eubsided, the molienity of 
Arias Coello, which, like n snake in the grass, though nidden, 
was ever ready for mischief, vented itself in a whisper, speedily 
conveyed to the king, " that this could not be constdEred the 
judgment of heaven, as the casting down the mantle by Ines 
de Caatro had been the sole cause of saving Hamet from 
death. It was contrary to the laws of such a combat, an 
interference of human means." 

The king heard this suggestion of the adversary just as 
Hamet approached the foot of the pavilion. Aa he advanced 
he bowed lowly to Ines de Castro, his lips moved, but he did 
not speak. His tongue seemed to deny him utterance to 
express his thanksj but there was that in his looks which 
spoke gratitude, on enthusiasm of feeling too deep for words, 
too deRcate to vent itself in the presence of a multitude. 
Hamet soon stood before Aionso. 

"Young man," said the king, as he addressed him with a 
coldness and gravity little calculated to inspire confidence; 
"though we may hardly deem the preservation of your life 
the judgment of heaven, aa you owe it to the generous and 
prompt aid extended towards you by a lady of our court, yet 
the gallant spirit, the admirable skill, you have this day shewn 
in the arena, makes us rejoice in it. We admit you the victor. - 
You are free — -safe in life and limb." 
Hamet bowed reapectfidly. 

"What thanks do you render us, boy," continued Aionso, 
"that we allow the combat as ended in your favour? Did 
we rigidly enforce the laws, we might onnul your claim to 
victon'. What thanks then do you give to us? 

"My thanks are first due to Allah, ' replied Hamet; "next 
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wing of the gporrdW ia as swiil aa that of the eagle; 
by his guardian care, haa this mantle of silk heen 
strong as a buckler of brass against the wild and horoed bull. 
For yonder lady I feel, but 1 cannot speak, my thanks: she 
needs them not ; a heart so alive to the impulse of humanity 
can find no better fuerdon then ia locked within the treasure- 
boiue of its own feelings. To you, king Alouso, 1 am thankful, 
that, having the power to do me fight, you admit the field as 
won; since 1 haa died, had it been other; and died I must, 
had God forsaken me, even in this fearful contest." 

" Your thanks to ua," said Alonso, " are not well expressed. 
You are pertinacious in holding to that which we disavow — 
the judgment of heaven. Thia was no judgment of heaven, 
but of human interference. You are young; leam to speak 
with prudence — with wisdom." 

" Surely I do so," replied the ingenuous Hamet, " when I 

Keak with truth. Do not, theielore, deem me thankless. 
)r an offence, in which, to one of my religion, there was no 
guilt, you put me to a fearful trial : I have done my part to 
meet it: Allah has preserved me; and for that mercy, in 
sight of men and angels, I will laud hia name." 

"Thou art bold lor thy years, and for thy people," aaid 
the king. " Yet we love gallant deeds, and a noble heart. 
The frank and the brave are ever the faithfuL We will prove 
thee yet farther; ay, and advance thee, so that thou wilt 
renounce thy false creed, embrace the holy cross, and take 

"King," replied Hornet, "could 1 do this, I were un- 
worthy thy applause. Thy own words would be my condem- 
natiou. 1 wul never desert the God of my fathers. As soon 
could I change my skin from Afric darkness to the fait hue 
of youder Christian lady, as I could change the truth of our 
holy law, which has denounced the curse of the outcast trom 
paradise on all who, knowing it, forsake it. I will live and 
die a Moslem. And for taking arms in thy service, king 
Alonso, could I do this, what were I better than a parricide? 
since I should draw thy sword — for thine it would be, though 
in my hand — thy aword, which drank th 
Surely the very steel would blush for n 
treacherous hand. No, king; I am in your power, but I will 
not deceive. You grant me life, and with thanks I accept 
this present clemency, that I may yet hope one day to meet 
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trim, by whose commend my fother met hia death, in hoDour- 
able battle." 

"You talt bravely," aaid Alonso, with an air of acorn, 
though he secretly envied the great spirit of the Moor. 

" Iwill endeavour to act bravely," replied Hamet. 

"You are powerleea, and little better than a slave," said 
the king. 

" I am the son of a prince," cried Hamet; " of a betrayed, a 
murdered prince; and know me for the enemy of bim who 
■lew that fadier." 

"Enough!" saidtheking; "we will hear no more; as did 
we longer suffer thee thus to defy us in the face of our whole 
court, we should be forced to deal with Ihee afler a manner 
we were loth to do. Yet these open threats, these expressions 
of disloyalty, thy late offence— from the peril of which we 
idll hold thee not delivered by other than human means — all 
demand some chastisement should be thine. In consideration 
of thy youth, thy birth, and daring spirit, we will temper our 
aentence with mercy: — Thou art banished. Within three 
days depart our kingdom; and if, after that space of-time, 
thou art found in Portugal, death be thy doom! Away with 
him — we will hear no more." 

Hamet was driven from the arena, as a smile of malignant 
joy passed over the dark features of Coello, who rejoiced at 
the disgrace of his youthful enemy. Hassan and Caasim, who 
stood at the opposite extremity of the lists, ready to join Hamet 
the moment he should retire from the presence of the king, of 
course had not yet learnt the sentence that tyrant had just 
passed upon the sharif. They now quitted the lists in com- 
pany with the object of their late anxiety— the Talha, though 
overwhelmed with joy for his safety, yet wondering at Hamet's 
disordered looks and silence; for he did not utter a word, 
baring resolved to reach his own ruined home before he com~ 
municated to bis faithful followers, in the presence of bia 
mother, the cruet banishment so hastily pronounced against 
him: nor did he in these moments reflect be had helped to 
Iwing it on himself by his impassioned and imprudent speech. 

We shall not detail the remaining sports of the day. So 
deep had been the interest excited by the combat of Hamet 
with the bull, that, after it was over, and the multitude were 
letl to witness less important achievements, their feeling*, 
alrea^ wound up to so high a pitch, could not easily be 
brought down to tne standard of an or^nat^ interest. And 
though the king did not break up the field till the usual hoar, 
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yet there was an evident impatieiice for its concluiion ; bo 
that, ere the court retired, s considerable portion of the popu- 
lace had returned homeward. 

Another scene was now to take place. It was the royal 
custom, on the day of lit. Francis, that the king, afl^r the 
■porta of the morning were concluded, gbould dt in the hall of 
his palace, surrounded by the chief nobles and ladies of the 
court, to receive all appeals from private persons who bad any 
injuries to complain ol, that lie might redreas them either by 
bis influence or his own absolute authority. This custom was 
originally designed as a check on the tyranny of the nobles, 
who ollen abused the overgrown power placed in their hands 
by the feudal system of government. In some instances, 
however, it had been abused even by the kings themselves; 
since favourites had more than once made these appeals to 
the royai authority, for the purpose of enforcing olaiois that 
would have been more fairly determined by the laws. 

Alonio the Brave, accoiiling to this ancient ciutom (bor- 
rowed, perhaps, from that of the good St. Louis, who used to 
•it under a tree in the woods of Vincennes to receive the com- 
plaints of his people), was now seated in the hail of audience 
under a canopy of state. The diadem was on his brows, the 
aceptre in his hand, and a gorgeous robe upon his shoulders. 
On a table, which stood before him, covered with cloth of 
gold, was seen a crucifix and the hook of Che four Evangelists 
splendidly illuminated. Near him sat the counsellors of state, 
the chief nobles and knights, foreign as well as native. The 
qneen and the princess, with the ladies of their train, were 
also seated, but in an opposite direction of the hall. At the 
very end of it stood such of the populace as had gained 
admission to witness the ceremony; and there likewise were 
stationed all such persons as might have any appeala lo make 
on the royal jiuttce of the king. 

Soon ^ter Alonao had taken his seat, a herald, bearing on 
his coat the arms of Portugal, stepped forward, and with a 
loud voice pkiclaimed that all who would address their com- 
plaints to the throne, if against any subject native bom, or 
living under the dominion of Portugal, should now humbly 
but fearlessly advance, as Alonsa the king sat there, in his 
royal clemency and wisdom, to hear and to decide. 

The herald ceased speaking, and looked towards tlte lower 
end of the hall. There was a short pause — no one spoke. At 
length a cavalier, dressed in black velvet, with a large cloak 
and hood that completeiy concealed hi* person from observa- 
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lev paces of the throne, repeated hU obeieance, but did not 
temov« his hood. 

"Who art thou T" said Atonao. " Why standrat thou before 
u» shrouded like a hooded monk ! Doff thy hood ; we dispense 
not our justice, aa priesls do absolution to an unknowo peni- 
tent, through the lattice of s confeaalonal. Art thou deaf as 
well as blind? Uncover thy head, and shew thyself, that we 
may see what image is stamped on thy face, and if it be that 
of an honest man." 

"First give me assurance of safety," replied the cavalier, 
"that I may go hence as I came, without let or hindrance. 
Give me thy royal word for this, and I will uncover." 

"Take it," said the king; "so that thou prove no traitor, 
thou art free to depart in safety, even though, as I suspect^ 
thou ahouldst be one whose former life has exposed him to our 
censure. Now raise thy hood." 

"The king commanda, and I obey," replied Don Diego, as 
he slowly removed his hood — a part of dress as commonly 
worn by the laity at that period as a hat in the present day. 
" Dost thou remember, Sire, the features of a banished man?" 

"Ha!" exclaimed Alonso, who probably affected a surprise 
he did not feel; for he could play the hypocrite, if he chose to 
do so, in matters of policy, as well as any less warlike prince. 
" Thou art Don Diego Lopez Pacheeo, banished for having 
drawn our own blood in the veins of our son, the heir to the 
crown. How darest thou venture thus to brave a sentence of 
banishment passed on thee, that should terminate but with thy 
hfe? Dost thou not fear our indignation?" 

" Far leas do 1 fear the wrath of Alonso, than I hope justice 
from his honour, and mercy from his noble mind, ' replied 
Diego. "The king has given me a present assurance of 
safety, and on my knee 1 would solicit a recall from banish- 
ment. This denied me, I will not make my appeal, but 
depart hence as I came." 

The wily Diego, by such a declaration, secured at once hia 
repeal ffom banishment; for well did he know that Alonso, fore- 
warned of his purpose by the suhtiety of Gonaaleit, was above 
all things desirous that he should enforce the appeal he was 
about to make. " We hare this day," said the king, "banished. 
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an infidel and a tebellious apirit, who bid defiance to us in our 
very teeth. A Cbriatian solicits pardon, and we may not 
deny him, grievous though hie offence hath been to our own 
blood. Learn to govern thy hot and quarrelsome humour, 
that made thee drav on a prince, and thou art pardoned. We 
the more freely grant this, as we will hope the aummeis that 
have passed over thy head in exiie have heen to thee aa 
harvests bearing the fhiits of wisdom. Rise, Don Diego, no 
longer a banished man." 

lues de Castro, who was present, and witnessed this extra- 
ordinary scene, felt g;reBtly distieBied. She recollected her 
recent interview with Don Diego, with her. father, and her 
husband. A confused apprehension that something mare than 
common must occasion this sudden re-appearance of Diego, 
and the pardon as suddenly given by the king (for Alonso was 
not ea^y moved to recall aay one from banishment, unless 
his own interests were concerned), struck her quick appre- 
hension as involving measures in some respect connected with 
herself. She listened with intense feeling; and, as she stole a 
timid glance at Diego and then at the king, she thought she 
read in the countenance of the former alook of triumph little 
suited to one who cornea to make an appeal, as yet held in a 
doubtful balance. In the haughty countenance of Alonso, 
difficult to be read by an indifferent eye, but not so by the 
penetrating glance of one who feared what it might disclose, 
she fancied she could trace aometbing of that sinister expres- 
sion which reminded her of Alonso at the moment he named 
her as sponsor to his grandson prince Ferdinand, that he 
might separate her, under the pretext of doing her honour, 
ftom the hopes of Don Pedro. Ines sickened with appre- 
hension as these fears crossed her mind; and. trembling with 
anxiety, she awaited the result of a scene of so extraordinary 
a description. 

"Your appeal ! " sud the king, addressing Don Diego. 
"Are you prepared? Bid oiu: chaplain advance and admini- 
ster the oath.'* _ 

A jovial-loolung priest, dressed in white robes, with a black 
scapula, now came forward, and bade Don Diego place his 
hand on the book of the four Evangelists. The churchman 
raised the crucifix ; and ere he presented it to the lips of the 
cavalier, addressed him in these words: "You, Don Diego 
Lopez Pacheco, born in Portugal, lately banished these 
realms, and now restored by the mercy of God and the king, 
shall BwCar, by the holy Evangelists, un whose Gospels you 
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have placed your hand — bj the fileued Vii^n, the Mother 
of God, — by the bte!«ed St. FranciB. whose day tfaia is, — and 
by atl saints and angels you shall swear, that what you aro 
about to declare is truth; that what you are about to claim U 
established in truth ; that of no malice, nor of any evil intent, 
□or from any wicked purpose, nor by aid of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, spell, charro, nor any other unlawful arts, you have 
brought about this cl^m ; and you shall further swear, that 
you will maintain your cause with the danger of your body, 
in ordeal, or in arms, if such be the king's pleasure ; and that 
you will abide by the decree of Alonao the Brave, sovereign 
of Portugal, whether he shall allow or shall annul your appeal. 
To this you swear. Kiss the cross. And may God give you 
grace to the keeping of your oatb I " 

These preliminary forms administered (for they appeared 
but forms, as, by the rapid manner in which the priest hur- 
ried over them, and the abstracted look of Don Diego, neither 
seemed to give sufHcient attention to comm^bend their im- 
port), the king bade the appellant proceed. Don Diego paused 
a moment ; and then, in a voice, with a manner, that shewed 
he was more self-poBsessed than whilst takins the oaths, hft 
thus addressed Alonso : " My appeal, noble king, would not 
have been made in this presence, nor to you, save that it 
is by the means of your grace alone I can hope for justice. 
Dare I proceed t For what I have to say will, i fear, much 
affect one near to your royal person." 

" Proceed," replied the king: "though it should touch our 
queen, our son, or even ourseif, we may not on this day deny 
you. Speak freely and fear nothing.' 

"In my youth, ' continued Don iJiego, "by the sanction of 
her father, and of her own consent, 1 was affianced to a lady, 
noble in blood, beauteous in person. The contract was drawn. 
All was ratified between us, except the last vows at the altar 
that give God's sanction, and cooatitiite honourable mBniaee. 
Before these were accomplished, the father and the lady fled 
the kingdom of Castile. They were driven thence by the king, 
whom this ancient noble had offended by asserting and main- 
taining the liberties of the people, iiither they fled, and 
became subjects to Portugal ; under the shelter of whose king 
and whose laws they found reiiige. I followed, to claim my 
betrothed bride. But, alas i dazzled by the splendour of a 
princely lover — so, at least, was it rumoured by the world — 
the lady became cold to me, and her father no longer enjoined 
het obedience. What followed is known to thee, king Alonso. 
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I acted nuhljp ; I became, in requital, a banished roan. But 
nothing changed by time, and trusting to thy clemency, I am 
here to assert my daim once more upon the lady ; to demand 
the king's authority do do me right. This is my claim. To 
its tcutfa am I BiTorn ; and I will maintain my tight in any 
field of arms, if such be thy decree." 

"Have you the contract?" said the king. "Name the lady." 
"There is the contract," replied Diego, as he threv ■ 
written parchment on the table ; " the lady is Donna lues de 
Castro.'' 

A murmur arose in the hall ; for though many present knew 
Bon Diego, and that he had been banished for drawing bis 
Bword on Don Pedro, some years since, yet the cause of that 
quarrel had never been made public. Indeed, the prince had 
studiously concealed it; so that Alonso himaclf had not sua- 

Sected that the attentions of his son to Donna Ines, on the 
eatb of Constantda, had excited jealousy in Diego, which 
ended in the affair that was afterwards the cause of his 
disgrace. 

Every eye was now turned on the unfortunate Donna Inei, 
who, pale, motianlesa, and overeome with terror, appeared 
ready to sink on the earth. Alonso look the contract, examined 
it carefully, and turning to that part of the assembly where 
the elders and counsellors of state were seated, he said, " Don 
Manuel de Castto, come hither; know you this instrument? 
Is this your hand and aeal? Do you admit it yours?" 

" The hand of Manuel de Castro, Sire," replied the Caatilian, 
as he took the paper, " was never yet affixed to that which he 
need bluah to own. His seal bears the impress of an ancient 
house, that was never stamped with dishonour. I admit the 
eoulract as vaUd." 

"Why, then, waa itbrokenl" inquired Alonso. 

"By necessity, not by choice," replied Don Manuel. "I 
fled from Castile to save my life ; to preserve my children, I 
bore them with me as the companions of my flight. I had 
not the power to bettow Ines on Don Diego." 

"But Don Diego followed you hither," said the king; 
" though I knew not that he came to claiin this lady. Why, 
then, was this engagement not fulfilled? He came, I remem- 
ber, to our court, a gentleman fallen in his fortunes. This last 
circumstance, perhaps, may account for the loss of bis be- 
trothed." 

A flush of indignation overspread the face of Don Manuel 
at the suspicion ^us exprensea by the king; since the Casti- 
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lian waa the last man living to whom such an insinuation could 
with justice be applied. "Sire," said Don Manuel, "you 
have cruelly assailed me. 1 have known danger in the worat 
shapes — in the worst times. My friends 1 lost; my fortune, 
my home, I lost; till I was driven to seek foreign service and 
foreign favour. AH have I lost — but my honour never. Thai 
waa the inheritance of my fathers. It woe the portion of my 
youth, the comfort of my misery, the friend of my exile ; and 
It shall be the crown of my gray hairs. Spare me, then, this 

The tone of deep emotion in which Don Manuel uttered 
these words, the manly pride that glowed in his cheek and 
shewed itself on his open brow, — all evinced the sincerity 
of his expressions; and the king said, in a gentler accent, "I 
believe it; but 1 have yet to learn the cause that could annul 
the performance of a contract so solemn as that you now hold 
in your hand. It is due to your own honour that you should 
here declare it." 

Don Manuel turned his eyes on Ines de Castro; they met 
hers, as, filled with tears, eloquent in the distress they betrayed, 
she looked imploringly upon him. Too well did Don Manuel 
^ess the cause of his daughter's misery, though ignorant of 
ner unhappy marriage. Stem and inflexihle as he was in Ilia 
desire that Ines should be no bar to the union of the prince 
with the Infanta of Aragon, nevertheless the feelmgg of a 
father within hts breast were strong and tenacious as those of 
life itself. He shuddered as he Uiought of the sorrows he 
must inflict upon her, should he 'speak the truth. Yet honour, 
which to the noble mind is like armour of proof, guarded hii 
heart from what he deemed so likely to subdue it—too much 
regard for his child. He dared not trust himself longer to 
look upon her. Slowly withdrawing his eyes, he cast them on 
the ground, as he answered the king — "My daughter would 
not complete the marriage. She pleaded hard; a father list- 
ened, and she prevailed. ' 

"Is it BO?" said the king : "then, as a prince, as the com- 
mon father of all within our rule, must we enforce our autho- 
rity on the disobedient Bid the Lady Ines come hither. Go, 
my Lord Gunsalez; do you marshal her to ua." 

Alvaro GoDsalez, whose arts acting on the mind of the 
impassioned and selfish Diego had prepared this hour of trial 
for Ines, now stepped forward to conduct her to the king. 
She arose from her seat, and gave her hand to Alvaro, But, 
unable to support those glances of envy, cusionty.and malice, 
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caet upon her from bo many quartets, where her beauty aud 
her influence with the prince had rendered her an object of 
jealoiu hatred, she dropped her veil over her face, and could 
scarcely support herself as she stood before the king. 

Alonio saw her agitation. To his haughty and vindictive 
spirit she was an abhorrence ; as the thought that a woman, 
who but a few years since came a fugitive to his court, should 
now become the only formidable obstacle to his own plan to 
place a second crown on the head of his son, was not to be 
endured by a mind so lofty, so ambitious, as Alonso's. No 
enemy he had yet encountered in battle had he half so much 
dreaded as this enemy to his deep policy. He hated her the 
more, as her sex protected her from the only means which, 
consistent with his character, he could have pursued to chas- 
tiae her, namely, by sword or lance. He was forced, or rather 
he fancied himself so, to use unworthy arts to accomplish his 
purpose. These debased him in his own eyes; and as he 
secretly felt the sting of such degradation, he laid all the 
blame of it to the score of Ines, without once reflecting — so 
B;reat a deceiver is pride and self-love — that he had himself 
iQvested his own tyranny and ambition with the sacred autho- 



though such were his feeUngs, the chivalrous aptrit of the 
times in which he lived compelled him to conceal them ; and 
he now therefore treated her with that degree of outward 
respect, which the executioner is sometimes seen to observe 
towards the criminal he is about to dispatch. 

" Lady," said Alonso, as Inea advanced, " you are dis- 
tressed. To us the dun we have this day to perform is pun- 
fdl, yet necessary. It is one of those cares that help to make 
'the lot of kings no easy station : we are here to do judgment. 
The judge must have no eye but to look on truth, no hand hut 
to hold the balance equal, whilst his heart is in the law." 

" Yet, when mercy whispers," said ines, " surely he may 
listen! Oh, that her voice might now plead to theef If that 
is mute, I have no hope ; as I will not gainsay the truth of 
joj father's assertion. He is guiltless; J only am to blame." 

" You admit, then," said the kins, " that this solemn pledge 
to him who was to have been your husband was broken by you 



"We will entreat yau to raise yout veil," said the king; 
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" your accents are soft and low; the gauze Mnnewhat impede* 
them. Unveil, lady; and, trust me, no knight here preaent 
will condeiDn Don Diego for this daf 's appeal. Unveil, that 
all may see how grievous a thing it is that falsehood ahould 



" If grief and shame could mar otif outward feature, ai 
they do our inwaid aoul," naiA Inea, " mine would aeem most 
foul. I ipeak this, not as it ren»ectB my ofience, but my con* 
dition. It shames me thus to be the butt of all men's eyes; 
and hy the accusation of one who is alike selfish and ungene- 

"How!" exclumed Alonso; "would you turn the accuserT 
But when had woman other than a bitter tongue? We are 
here to listen to what you would speak in your own-defence, 
Dot to hear a new charge ; and that against him you have 
wronged, who is now yoiu' accuser." 

"That very accusation is my best defence," replied Inea. 
" Base and groveling muat be the soul of him, unworthy 
woman's love, who would win her by the force of law, and 
not by her own free will. 1 never loved Don Diego. He 
knew my mind. I never eave him aught, save that fatal 
contract, wrung from me by nis importunity, and in obedienca 
to a dear father's will. If he has the spirit of a man, and 
the honour of a gentleman, he dares not deny the truth." 

"Stall you admit you gave it," said the king. "Oatha, 
lady, — this sacred contract, as a holy witness between soul 
and soul, — must not be broken by every breath of a changing 
fancy, as if they were the light thread of itie gossamer that 
crosses our path. Why did you ever promise?" 

"Ay!" cried Ines, "there was my crime. I yielded to 

eiase my father. Had I never given consent to that fatal 
nd, 1 had never been thus accused. It was false in me thus 
to belie my own heart. Too well da 1 now feel that truth is 
our rock, which but once abandoned, there is no hold to stay 
us — we fall and perish — a soul bom far virtue, soon covered 
with dishonour. Yet, if you have pity, shew it me. Think 
what I was when I signed the contract. I was of tender yean 
— a girl, scarce knowing how solemn waa its import, how fatal 
wouM it lie to break it; and yet how far raorp fatal, how dis- 
honest, its fulfilment, when the heart refused its consent ta' 
the act of the hand. Still I will not deny myfault; my hope, 
the hope of the guilty — is in mercy ! " 

"This, Donna lues," said the king, "is not a cause that 
calls upoQ our mercy. We are here to enforce the fulfilment 
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of your broken vona. If Dod Diego persiits, we must award 
thii contract valid." 

" He will notpersiat," said Inea with gpirit ; " he is aknigh^ 
swam to be brave in arms and atedfast in honour. Could he, 
in apite of what has pasBed, maintBln bis claim to enslave the 
free will of an unhappy woman, he were no better than a 
recreant, whose arms would deserve to be reversed in the 
lists, and his crest shorn from the casque that covered tha 
brow oi a craven. He will not persist." 

" He IB silent, lady," said Alonso; "and heeds, it may be, 
your own act more than these railing words, that neither 
cancel these writings, nor can melt the wax which seals them. 
We are compelled to do our duty, and must give judgment in 
his favour." 

"is there no hope?" said Ines. "Will the king be deaf to 
pity? But," she added in a low and tremulous voice, yet 
eagerly, " what if I HtiU refuse compliance, even oo your 
decree — what follows?" 

"Imprisonment," said the king, "for contempt of this 
court and of our royal person. Imprisonment vrithout date 
or term, till the Church shall decide your cause." 

"Then I accept bonds, " cried Inee de Castro, "as freely as 
did ever captive liberty. To the Church I m^e my appeal. 
I will never wed Don Diego." 

Here the venerable Azavedo rose; and with that generoua 
feeling, which ever prompted him to commiserate the dis- 
tressed, he addressed Inca de Castro in accents that shewed 
how deeply he was interested in her fate. " Beware, lady," 
he said ; " be not haaty to make this election. You know not 
the danger to which you stand exposed. Should the patriarch 
decide ui favour of Don Diego, and you still persist in youc 
refusal, you will be condemned for life to the penitential cells 
in the convent of St. Magdalen. The austerities of those 
cells ate fearful. Deep mystery involves their solitude. No 
eye baa penetrated their depths; and there lives not a creature, 
who once having entered those dreaded walls, waa ever yet 
known to return to tell their aecrets." 

Ines shuddered; but no choice was lefl her. To reveal her 
Qiarriase waa not be thought upon, aince she bad ao repeatedly 
and solemnly promised Don Pedro, that, under any circum- 
stances, she never would reveal it without his consent The 
danger attending such a disclosure, not merely to herself, but 
to her children, father, and kindred, was too apparent to tempt 
her, even for a moment, to doubt it. Any sufferings — death 
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itaelf— would be more welcome than to break her plighted 
word, given under such solemn iDJunctions of aecresy, to her 
adored husband. One faint ray of hope, however, even at 
this hour of distress, atole upon her mind, and afforded her 
■ome comfort. It waa impossible that Don Pedro (though 
now absent with the men-at-arms to subdue his rebel uncle) 
could long remain ignorant of her distress. Her imprison- 
ment woiJd reach his ears. She doubted not that hie affection 
must make him prompt and eager to save her. Tine also 
would be g^ned byher confinement. These thoughts passed 
rapidly through her mind; they Teasatired her; so that when 
Azavedo had concluded the warning he gave her, of what 
might be her fate if she persisted in suffering the affau- to be 
referred to the Church, she maintained a degree of calmness 
and composure that surprised all who witnessed il, and to 
whom the motives of her conduct were unknown. 

Her youth, her extreme lovelinesg, the firmness with which 
she persisted in her denial of Dun Diego, and braved the 
dangers that threatened her, softened every heart, save those 
interested in her fall. Unfortunately they were by far the 
greater number; for, as we have already stated, her power 
and influence, generously, hut not at all times prudently, 
exerted in favour of her countrymen, had given the highest 
offence to the native Portuguese, whose jealousy made them 
eager to precipitate her ruin ; nothing doubting that the ruin 
of her father and family would soon follow; as she had been 
the centre round whose orbit they hod revolved. The De 
Castro race fallen, lucrative posts and offices, with the govern- 
ment of Algarva (all stations heaped on them by the prince), 
would be once more open for the ambition of statesmen and 
the intrigues of politicians. The influence of the prince would 
be shaken with bis father by the disgrace of the De Castros. 
Every one knew that personal merit had much power with 
Alonso, when left to act by his own judgment. It followed, 
therefore, that every individual of the court, if merit could 
ofatutt office, considered himself as having a fair chance, 
should these obstacles be removed. It is needless to add 
how many wished the fall of Ines and her family altogether. 
We have somewhat enlarged on this point, because, in the 
sequel, it will be found of import. 

After a pause, in which Alonso seemed to expect that Ines 
would declare her final resolution, he again asked her if she 
still persisted in refusing to confirm the contract with Don 
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" I do penist," B^d lues in a film voice. 

Don Manuel, who knew, better than henelf, that the bad 
Dothing to hope from an appeal to the patriarch but a confir- 
mation of the contract, trembled to thinK on the horrors of St. 
Magdalen ; for, though its auBterities were concealed trom the 
world, yet the number of graves that filled its cemetery told 
a tale of aufierings certain to end life hy no very linf;ering 
means. Cold damps stood upon his forehead aa he beheld 
his daiKhter; a paleness overspread his cheek, and his aged 
hands shook with emotion. He clasped them together, and 
fixing a look of unutterable agony upon her, exclaimed in a 
low voice— " Ines, Ines! think ere you determine. Have you 
no heart for a father'sgriefT" 

Ines looked up. The distress painted in every feature of 
the venerable Don Manuel's countenance pierced her very 
soul. Her firmness of manner, but not her purpose, gave 
way; and scarcely able to support her agitated frame, she 
covered her face with her hands, and wept aloud. The Ung, 
probably, mistook the cause of her emotion; for he said, 
with an encouraging voice, "We are not inexorable to pity. 
Though you have declared your resolution to refer this matter 
to the Church, we will even yet allow you to revoke it, and 
forthwith confum the contract, should such be your change of 
purpose. Speak, lady, speak." 

" I cannot change," said Ines, in a voice half stifled with 
tears and emotion. 

"If such is your resolution," leplied the king, "grievous 
though it be to us, we must consign you to a close imprison- 
ment till (he day of the trial of your cause. Proceed to ad- 
minister the oath of appeal to the Church," continued Alonsc^ 
as he looked towards the chaplain. "Lady, think ^aiu. 
When that oath has passed your lips, not even our inter- 
ference can withhold your cause from a power so sacred." 

Ines somewhat recovered her firmness, as she stood mute, 
ready to perform the solemn ceremony. The chaplain again 
advanced, and putting the crucifix into her hand, bade her 
thus repeat after bim ; "In the name of the Catholic, Apos- 
tolic, and Universal Church of Rome, I, Ines de Castro, do 
moat solemnly appeal to the patriarch of this realm of Por- 
tugal, now acting under the authority of His Holiness the 
Pope, that the Church may decide this cause between me and 
my adversary, Don Diego Lopez Pacheco. And I solemnly 
swear, in the name of Mary the mother of God, and of all 
saints and angels, that if, after such decision of the holy 
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Church, I am found obdurate and disobedient, I will yield 
body and soul to whatever penances, puoialimentt, or chftstiBe- 
menta the high patriarch of these realms shall, in his wisdom 
and his holy care, think fit' to impose on me. And so help 
me. Holy Virgin, in the hour of my death and judgment, as I 
will keep this oath." 

Ines repeated it in a low and faltering voice; but when she 
came to that part where she so awfully pledged both body 
and soul to yield them to whatever cruel inflictions might be 
passed on her, horror chilled her blood, for she knew the 
utter impossibility of avoiding the worst severities, should the 
Church deal hardly by her. Shocked, confounded, and, as she 
justly thought, betrayed into this snare by the connivance aad 
deep policy of the king, she dropped the crucifix from her 
hands, and would have sunk on the ground, but that those 
about her prevented her fall. 

Don Manuel saw her condition. With a loud cry he burst 
from bis fellow Counsellors, who would have detained him, 
and rushing forward, bent over his aeuaeless child, as he 
wept and wrung his hands in the agony of a father's grief. 
Don Diego, slung to the quick by the scene of misery, felt 
his wicked and selfish purpose shaken within his aoul. He 
doubted — he panned — -ne had even advanced some steps to- 
wards the throne to revoke his claim, when Alvaro Gonsatei, 
who had a deeper stake in the events of this day than Diego 
suspected, stood, with the watchful eye of a vulture on its 

Eey, observing all that passed. In a moment he was by 
lego's aide. He siezed him by the arm, and ere he could 
advance another pace whispered in his ear a few hurried 
words. What they were, no one else heard; but, like the 
electric fluid, they seemed in an instant to thrill through 
every nerve of his irresolute liiend. Diego became pale as 
death; in another moment, however, the flush of anger 
mantled hia face, as he gazed on Ines de Castro with the look 
of an exulting fiend when he finds a human soul his own. 
He then retired with Gonselez to the farthest end of the hall, 
remote from, general observation. 

It was during this brief space that, whilst scarcely recovered 
from the swoon into which she had fallen by the agony of this 
day's sufi'ering, the miserable Ines was removed, under a itrong 
guard, to the prisons in the Castle of Cintra. Alonso had so 
much of humanity left, as to give orders that she should be 
treated with ceapecl and care. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Lgavino for B, time the unhappy Inea de Castro, consigned (o 
a piilon, there to await the hour that should decide her fate, 
we must now direct the attenlaon of our reader to events that 
will be found deeply connected with the sequel of our narrative; 
andwMcliobligeus to shift the Bcene of action to a wild seques- 
tered apotin one of those mountainous regions thatlie between 
Cintra and Coiinbra — at the date of ourstorj the lurking-place 
for rebels. Moors, robbers, and all such persona as feared Che 
social habitation of town or city. 

The scene was one of those calculated to ruse the mind of 
man to wonder and admiration, as he views the works of that 
almighty Being, whose noblest temple is found in the stupen- 
dous objects of creation, where rock and cloud, precipice and 
torrent, meet to pay Him homage! I'hc strife of elements 
amid these mountmn aummila — their voice of thunder, re- 
echoed from height and depth — impress with awe the UviiiP 
eye and the living ear, that sees and listens, as they rise and 
speak the majesty of God in the tempest, that image of His 
irresistible power. 

A wild range of lofty mountains, peak above peak, that at 
aunriae or sunset displayed tints of glittering gold, puq>le, or 
hues crimson as the rose, on every side met the eye. The ' 
mountain crests appeared so intermmable, that they rose above 
each other Uke waves in a tempestuous ocean. A rocky past, 
which led into their interior, was deemed of so much conse- 
quence, that, during the time the Moors were lords of the 
country, a strong tower had been erected at the very gorge of 
the pass, to CMmnand the road that lay beneath, through thii 
deep and rugged ravine. The tower was now in niin^ and 
incapable of defence; hut it stood, dark and frowning, like a 
lofty spirit, which keeps its elevation though deprived of 
'power, and is still unsubdued in the majesty of its original 
character. 
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Bejond, in the centre of one of those amall levels so fre- 
quently found embosomed in mountains, a Moorish castle 
(for whose outpost the tower at the pass had been erected) 
still reared its head amid the cliiud» — still was capable cuF 
defence— and was now once more inhabited, after many yeara 
of desertion. It overlooked an extensive range of heighta 
and deep hollows that lay around. From its watch-towers 
might be seen those rocks whose broken and cragged sides 
displayed rich veins of marhle. Foresta of pine or oak trees 
in some parts skirted the declivities; and ceased where the 
air, too bleak for vegetation, allowed nothing to grow, and 
left the rocks exposed naked to the elements that beat upon 
their savage fronts. 

A precipice, not far from the level on which the fortress 
stood (whose site was only accessible by the pass we have 
mentioned), exhibited a falling atreani that seldom failed; but 
which, after heavy rains, swelled 'itself into a torrent that 
poured down into the valley below in the wildest tumult of 
noise and foam, breaking over or rolling forward fragments 
of marble or of granite in its course, and boiling at its base 
like a cauldron. Above the torrent, U> facilitate a passage 
from rock to rock, one of those bridges so common in moun- 
tainous countries had been constructed: it consisted of pine 
trees secured together by strong cordage, so that, should the 
approach of an enemy render it prudent to remove such a 
facility, the bridge might be easily destroyed and cast into the 
gulf below. Beyond, as far aa the eye could extend, nothing 
was seen but a range of mountains, softened by distance Into 
forms and tints of such extreme delicacy and beauty, as to 
render them half ideal — things seemingly more of fancy tfa&u 
of substance. The light blue line of the Atlantic, that closed 
the horizon, could scarcely be distinguished from the azure 
expanse of upper air. 

The gateway which gave access to the castle was guarded 
on each side by a rouna and lofty tower; whilst, for thickness, 
these and the walls might be compared to those of the Cyclops. 
Neither time nor warfare seemed to have shaken their strength. 
They were pierced with narrow slits and loopholes, which, aa 
if they were the eyes of so vast a body, gave light and intel- 
ligence within, or aflbrded the means to aim a fatal shaft at 
those who would intrude from without. Above the gateway 
hung a portcullis of iron bars and sharp spikes, that, like the 
teeth of a shark, would fall and tear to pieces all who ven- 
tured, as an enemy, to pass within the jaws of the fortress. 
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Tlirough the machicolationa also, above, might stonei, boQine 
pitch, or missiles, be sent down upoD the heads of a foe; and 
the rampartB and turrets, though in piirta broken or injured, 
were etitl, however, capable of agbr£)lg shelter and defence 
to aay ataCioned upon tbem. 

This fortreas, tnough it had little to leei &om outward 
attacks, was, like all other plocea of defence, liable to danger 
if those within proved false ; since a castle, no more than a 
BtAte, remains impregnable, if once divided in itself. In former 
times, after the great battle of Santeien, where the Christians 
overcame the Moors, it had been betrayed by secret treachery 
to the enemy. All the Moors who then guarded it had been 
put to the sword; not one was spared to tell the tale of 
Q'eachery, saving him by whose ^meana it had been effected. 
In memory of tbjs event, the fortress, even amon^t Chrisdans, 
obUined the fearful name of "The Castle of Death;" and 
tradition, by that appellation, had handed it down to posterity. 

After the Moora were so entirely overthrown in Portugal 
and elsewhere by Alonso, the Castle of Death was left desolMe, 
as another stronghold, erected by the late king Denis amid 
these mountains, nearer to Coimbra, was deemed a more 
desirable place for a garrison. After man had abandoned its 
walls, the terrors of this ancient fortress became proverbiaL 
It was said to be haunted by the spirita of the murdered; and 
the mountain wanderer shunned to advance even within the 
shadow of its dark and lonely lowers. It was inhabited but 
by birda of prey; though now and then it oSbrded a shelter 
to those bold marauders who cared not for the horrors with 
which superstition had peopled its walls — who, fearing neither 
God nor devil, would not have scruiiled to act ^am those 
deeds of outrage or of murder, which had made it not only 
deserted but accursed. Lately, however, circumstances, to 
which we ahull aoon refer, had once more caused it to become 
the regular habitation of man. 

Towards nightfall, those who now held possession of this 
fortress failed not to place a sentinel on the ramparts above 
the gateway. One evening (aoon after the festival of St. 
Francis), whilst he paced his round, he observed in the ravine 
that led towards the castle, the light of a torch, as it slowly 
passed along, now flaabing on the sides of the broad rock, 
and anon leaving them to darkness, as the torch-beared 
ascended the path. By the red glare of the light it wss easily 
discovered that more than one person bore him company. 
The sendnel for some minutes watched the steps of these 
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inCnidera into the aolitude of the mount&ins, without moving' 
from hia post; thinking they might be but a party of hunters, 
or probably of outlaws or banditti— frequent wanderers amid 
these wilda. But when he observed them paas helow the 
ruined watch-tower, and begin to ascend the path which led 
towards the level where the castle stood, he hastened to give 
the alarm to those within. No sooner had he given the alarm, 
than several armed men tooi their stations on the ramparts, 
and a person above the common order placed himself at a 
loophole ready to parley with any one who might approach 
from without. 

The torch gradually threw its rays higher and higher up 
the rock, till those for whose guidance it dispelled the dark- 
ness of the way had cleared the pass, and were advancing 
towards the level. The foremast now made for the castle, 
leaving his companions somewhat in the rear. lie raised the 
torch, and seemed, for a moment, as if engaged in examining 
the streneth of the gateway. The voice from the loophole - 
demanded who he was, and what he wanted at that hour of 
the night? The light which shewed (he gateway to him who 
carried it, also shewed the torch-bearer to the person who 
thus parleyed from within ; and he beheld a Moor, somewhat 
advanced in life, but of a noble and warlike aspect. 

The Moor made no immediate reply to the question ; but, 
feeling within his bosom, drew out his tablets, and desired 
they might be forthwith carried to him who was then the 
commander of the fortress. To do this, the man who had 
parleyed irom within put forth the point of a cimetar, on 
which he directed the Moor to suspend them. He did so; 
and they were carefiilly drawn back through the loophole. 
Ere the ^e which was necessarily occupied in communicating 
with the commander bad elapsed, the companions of the Moor 
had joined him; and they now stood before the gateway in 

C'ound silence, expecting the result of whatever intelligence 
been so singularly conveyed within. 
They were not long held m suspense; for soon the heavy 
■ fall of bars, with the creaking of bolt and hinge, announced 
the opening of the wicket, a. small door cut in the great gates. 
"Enter, andquicklv!" said the same voice which had spoken 
through the loophole. 

"Ay,"cried the Moor, "within the Shadow of Death, whose 
dart was once so fatal to our people in these dreary wdls." 

Hia companions followed in dfence; the door was instantly 
diosed and secured. The man who had opened to them, now 
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conducted the strangers into a guard-room of one of the 
flanking towtre. There he left them, whilst lie again went 
forward to receive farther inBtructions from his auperiora. 
The guard-room, with ite rude bare walls of stone, black trom 
time and smoke, presented a bloomy uspect, as it was feebly 
lighted by a solitary lamp that hung from the roof. It shewed 
but imperfectly, to two or three men-at-arms who were pre- 
sent, tne persona of the strangera. They were all Moors; 
amongst them was a woman completely shrouded in the folds 
of a long veil. There was dejection in the manner of them 
alt; and the only one — he who bad acted as a guide to the 
rest — whose voice had been heard, now stood as silent as his 
companions, with lus arms folded across the breast, and s 
countenance in which a peculiar expression was imprinted in 
strong characten. It was neither that of anger nor of de- 
spondency, but had in it something that spoke the high reao- 
lutjon of a hold and firm mind sufieling imder the hard hand 
of calamity. 

After an interval, footsteps approached; they were echoed 
along the vaulted passages of this dreary fortress. The mes- 
senger returned, and bade the Moor, with his fonipaniona, 
fallow him without delay. Here we must step before them, 
and say somelhing of those into whose presence the straugera 
were Co be conducted. 

Within a large vaulted chamber, the walls of which were 
as naked and as stem as the guard-room, were seated three 
persons. Though there was more light in this than in the 
other apartment, it served but to render more conspicuous 
the desolation of the place. The long pointed windows, 
placed high in the walls, that looked upon an interior court, 
were in many parts shattered, and admitted the night breeze 
that whistled through them as it blew cold and bleak in these 
high rezions. Fragments of stained glass hung loose trom 
the broken lead-work, which but slightly supported them. 
There was not more furniture in the chamber than might be 
'necessary for the common purposes of life; it was of the 
rudest kind. The fireplace, formed of slabs of marble hewn 
from the neighbouring rocks, lobked as heavy and as dark as 
M sepulchre. The loes and dry branches of the pine-tree, 
that burnt upon the hearth, sent columns of smoke into the 
room as the eddies of the wind hlew it back through the huge 
tunnel by which it was intended to escape. Some suits of 
armour, rich and highly polished, hung on the naked walls, ai 
if to figure the spleodoui and the misery of the warrior; 
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gallant in his brilliant panoply, but how often bare and rugged 
in hia fortunes! 

A large lamp, with more than one burner, hung by a ohaiii 
from the roof, and threw it» light full upon a, cavalier of a 
noble and benign aspect. His features were high and regular: 
there was an open expression about bia brow, and in his large 
black eye full of fire and intelligence, that shewed him, at the 
first glance, to be near in blood to the old king Denis, who 
was called the Liberal, and tlie FaClier of his country. Such 
was this cavalier, Don Sanchez, his illegitimate son; the 
hated, persecuted brother of Alonso, against whom, driven to 
deaperation by repeated acts of tyranny, he was now in anna, 
and lay concealed, with a chosen band of followers, within 
the mountain fortrssa of Dealh. 

The two compaaions of his counsels were ill suited to hie 
natural character, and, perhaps, to the place. One of them 
was a turbulent and ambitious man, Don John of Almeria, 
His order was apparent by the silver cross upon his breast. 
The other was no less a person than the prior of Evora, the 
somewhat jovial priest, yet the artful and sworn enemy of 
Alonso, who had so often disturbed the peace of his reign by 
exciting bitter feuds, in consequence of his claims tor the 
Church in opposition to the interests and arbitrary will of the 
king. 

After Don Sanchez had received the tablets, he read the 
few words written upon them with much attention; and as 
these were in Arabic, a language with which he was well 
acquainted, he interpreted their contents to the prior. Don 
John understood the Moorish Arabic ; he needed ao translator. 
Don Sanchez then hastily directed the attendant, who had 
parleyed from the gate, to admit those without, and conduct 
them to the guard-room, there to await his farther orders. 

The contents of the tablets were brief, but expressive of 
much matter. The subject of them became a theme of dis- 
cussion—probably of some objection in the mind of Don San- 
chez, for he now said to the prior, " They are infidels, enemies 
to the true faith ; aad though I would do myself right, yet, as 
I am a Christian man, 1 would not receive such aid as this, 
did I think it would injure the common cause of our holy 
religion. — 1 doubt, prior; you are a churchman; and I look 
to you, to clear, or to confirm, my objection." 

" I have not doubted," replied the prior of Evora, as he 
raised himself with an air of spiritual pride, and looked at 
Don Sanchez. " Out brother here seea the ptofened aid in 
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the same way that I do; accept if, then, and without « murmur. 
Heaven has teDt it; for vile things heaven can sanctify to 
noble purposes. Trust me, you will need the ud you woiild 
BO readily reject." 

"Think," said Don John of Almeria, "of the injuries with 
which your brother, the iing, has overwhelmed you— seized 
your lands, possessed himself of your lawful inheritance, pro- 
claimed you traitor ere you drew a sword to do yourself right, 
and now has set a price upon your head. All aid shoula be 
welcome— Turk, Moor, or Christian. And rememhec, we owe 
no fellowship to the things that we use — our dogs hunt down 
our game; but they are the servants, not the equals of man." 

"Yet it is not as dogs," said Don Sanchez, " that I would 
use those who help me to obtain my rights from my cruet 
brother. I would reward all who serve me as faithlul allies." 

"I know it," replied the knight: "you have a princely 
mind; the son of the old king Denis in spirit as well as in 
blood, and far better able to fill his throne than the tyrant 

" I tell you once again," said Don Sanchei, " I do not aim 
at the throne. I am in arms to obtain my just rights, tom 
from me by oppression. I am driven to this pass by dire 
necessity, not from choice. My life is at this hour the object 
of a rich prize, as a price is set upon my head by Alonso. — 

" You aim not to wear it," said the prior of Evora, " hut if 
heaven binds it on your brows, you would not reject it. You 
ought not to reject it; for some high designs, as jet hidden 
in futurity, you, like the son of Jesse, may be chosen to slay 
this Goliah of the land, and to sit upon the throne of laraeL" 

" What mean you?" siud Don Sanchez. " Think you, 
priest, that I would flesh my sword in a brother's blood?" 

" I think not so, and I say not so," answered the prior; 
" though that brother now sets a price upon your head ; and 
life for life is God's own commandment- There is warrant for 
it in Holy Writ." 

" But I am alive, unscathed in limb, though shorn in fot^ 
tune," said Don Sancbei. 

" Ay," cried Don John; "and how long would you be alive, 
could Alonso, could Don Pedro, even but guess the place of 
your retreat? They would rend the iron ribs of this old for- 
tress to lay hold of you." 

"But what, think you, could render this fortress invulner- 
able," continued the prior, "had not the holy mother of God 
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sent to your aid a spiritual comforter to bUsa and to strengthen 
these walls; one who, in her name, like Moses, shall cause the 
battle to rage and to prosper, as he lifts up his hand in praver 
for yuur success? There is a whole convent of monks, who, 
at my bidding, daily perform the sacrifice of the mass for your 
deliverance; whilst 1 have ventured all to join you." 

" The monks shall not he forgotten, if I succeed," said Don 
Sanchez: "] have promised, and I will ftilfil my word, t 



"The labourer is worthy of his hire," said the churchman 
with a proud air of humility. " I have joined your cause, 
Don Sanchez, irom no worldly motive, hut for that which bids 
us, in Christian charity, to take part with the oppressed. Like 
the prophet of God, I have stood before thy brother, the king, 
and have denounced him as Elisha did Ahah. But to these 
Moors: I have satisfied your scruples; your friend Don 
Gonsalez, who, for your sake, has long held secret communi- 
cation with a leader amongst these infidels — he has pointed 
to tliem the place of your concealment, and has sent one to 
your aid, who, by the words in the tablets, is, I doubt not, 
powerful. Receive him — manage him wisely — -and question 
not, but at his command, every Moor in Portugal will rise and 
flock to your banner." 

"And thus," said Don Sanchez, " you would counsel me to 
brine back the old pest upon the land again, when children 
could not sleep in their beds for the cry of the Moor!" 

"Yet, remember, "said the prior, "the contest you wage 
is for life or death; that is a thing should overcome some 

"it ia true," said Don Sanchez, " Alonso has driven me into 
these acts. I had a heart that would have opened itself to 
my brother, true in afffection, faithful in loyalty ; but even from 
boyhood he has been my deadly foe. In our father's lifetime, 
but for the generous care of good king Denis, he would have 
been my murderer." 

" You remember it at a happy moment," said Don Johni 
" nor have I forgotten that Alonso caused to be presented to 
you a poisoned bowl of wine." 

" I was forewarned of the danger," replied Don Sanchez; 
" I dashed the bowl from my lips, and the memory of it from 
my mind. Had Alonso, in afler times, been to me as a brotber, 
had nature but once stirred in his heart one feeling of aflec- 
tion, I had never called up the remembrance of it now. Yet 
he adll persecutes me, and will do so to the death." 
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"Wherefore, then, doubtt — wherefore, then, pause?" loid 
tlie prior, "Accept all such aide as God shall send thee, my 
son; andbe thanktlil for them. By the rood! if our Lady of 
Pity would send thee legions of wild bulls, wolves, or bears, to 
do battle in thy cause, I would counsel thee to take them, and 
to shew thy sense of the mercy in bountiea to the Church. 
Call in these dog Moors, I say; wherefore pause?" 

Don Sanchez no longer did so; but the scene which followed 
demands another ciiapter. 
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CHAPTER XIT. 



Full of high feeding, madly bath 
And b«uB down airbetoteliim. 



Ab the Moor, who, doubtleas, otu leaders will have recognised 
for Haagan, entered the chamber, attended by his cornpaniona, 
Don Sanchez saluted him with courtesy, but still with an air 
of coldness — a salutation which, in these dark times, failed not 
to mark how abhorrent to a genuine follower of the cross was 
the presence of a Moslem. The Chiietlan leader looked as if 
he expected the Moor, who had sent him the tablets, to open 
the discourse; but ere any one could speak, tiie female ad- 
vanced, threw back her veil, and crossing her arms upon hA 
breast, knelt before Don Sanchee, though he would have pre- 
vented such bmniliation. There was a grace and dignity in 
her demeanour which amprised eveiy one present, not except- 
ing the prior himself who whbpered Don John, that, like tne 
pots in Jeremiah, when given over to abomination, the deyil 
often possessed himself of those most comely in outward 
favour. 

Aza Auzurez looked up on Don Sanchez with a countenance 
expressive of those deep and high-minded feelings, Chat ren- 
dered bei an object of interest even wilh the enemies of her 
faith, whilst, in the figurative manner of her people, she ad- 
dressed him at once as a suppliant and a mother. 

" Brave cavalier ! " she said, " you, who are terrible in war 
as Omar of the Syrian desert, and, aa he was, gracious and fiill 
of mercy to the wretched — -hear a woman's prayer! It ia to 
you I come in the hour of sorrow; it is to you I fiee, with me 
and mine, as to a rock of shelter — a tower of defence. Look 
upon this boy I Come hither, Hamet. He is noble as thyself 
in mind, and like thee, royally bom. The blood of a hundred 
kings flows in his veins. Aza, the widow of Alcanzor, kneels 
before thee. Her son has been treated with cruelty; driven 
into the arena, for the offence of a word spoken in haste, to 
match bis youthfiil strength against the wild and fierce bull of 
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EstTemadiira. He encountered tbebrutal enemy: he fought, 

and was the victor. Yet not eTen this could Badsfy the 
t3Tanny of thy brother, the king. For, whilst yet panting and 
breathless from the savage contest, Alonso doomed him to 
banishment, and bade him within three days seek a borne in 
the wilderness of this wide world, where he has no place of 
rest for the sole of his foot ; or, if he stayed, to die the death. 
The boy feared to pain a mother's breast by speaking of these 
things ; but when be girt about him his father's sword, bound 
his sandals on his feet, and would depart his home, the tear 
that dropped on my cheek as he gave tne parting kiss told me 
he would never more return; for the son of Alcanzor could 
Veep for no less an evil. I saw there was some featful cause 
for this abrupt departure : I wrung from him the truth, and 
bore him company in his banishment. For his sake I left my 
home; but that is a small thing. Aza's soul is in her sMi; 
and if he rest his head beneath the palm, the fig-tree, or the 
Tine, or if snow-wreaths of the mountain make his orphan 
pillow, there is the home of Aza. " 

Don Sanchez was a man of a generous heart; sorrow never 
appealed to him in v^n; and, whUst listening to the tale of 
the widow's grief, he forgot the prejudices then deemed essen- 
tials of Christianity, in order to do an act truly Christian. 
He rwsed Aza from the ground, with that air of knightly 
courtesy he would have extended towards a Christian princess 
who called upon his chivalry for assistance in the hour of 
distreas;^ — he gave her a generous assurance of such protec- 
tion as bis preparations for a life of toil and warfare would 

"Noble Don Sanchez," said Aza, " I came not to burthen 
you with mv sorrows: I would do you service, and requite 
your good deeds with a grateful heart. Look on my banished 
son ! He is young ; has limbs fit for war, as well as for the 
chase. He would avenge his fether's injuries and his own. 
He has an arm to wield a sword, and a soul that, like the 
war-horse of Arabia, pants to rush into the battle. Take 
him, Don Sanchezi be is thine: a mother devotes her only 
son to thy cause." 

While Aza spoke, she led Hamet to the feet of the cavalier, 
and looked exultingly upon him, as Dm Sanchez, struck with 
the ingenuous air, and the line person of the young sbarif, 
received him with marked respect. Mutual assurances of 
good-will and zeal in action were given and received. Whilst 
fliis passed, tiie Talha stood looking on with fixed attention. 
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nor did he venture to speak till Azti and Hamet had con- 
cluded their discourse. 

Don Sanchez then turned to Haaaan. "You are," he said,. 
" 1 conclude, from your age and appearance, the Moor ftom 
whom I received these tablets." 

Hassan bowed assent. 

"The intelligence they contain is of import," continued 
Don Sanchez; "yetl would learn more. It waaDon Alvaro 
Gonsalez, as appears from what you have written, who advised 
you of my concealment, and to bring hither this banished 
youth with his family." 

" It was," replied Hassan ; " but my mission ends not so. 
I have that in my power to serve you, noble son of king 
Denis, that Don Gonsalez yet knows not of My services 
rest on your will to receive them; as, on one condition, will I 
alone give them. It is written in thy ftntunes that thou shalt 
live and prosper, if, ere the ninth moon from this time, thou 
art reconciled to thy brother. There is hut one way for thee 
to be reconciled to him, and that must be souebt by the 
power of thy sword and the swords of thy friends.' 

"Holy Mary!" exclaimed the prior, "what a contradiction 
is this! What! have we here a juggling dealer in the arts 
of magic? I tell thee, Moor, the king will live and die the 
enemy of his brother." 

" reace!" said the Taiha; "I talk not to a monk, who 
gives more credit to the molten image he rears at his allars 
than lo the wandering planets of heaven, that have each a 
voice to declare the laws of their Maker." 

"Moor," said Don Sanchez, "hewate thy words. Blas- 
pheme not the holy attars of the most holy saints. Those 
images are but the visible signs of the great powers and spirits 
worshiped in our church," 

"Look abroad," said the Talha, as he raised his eyes to 
the window, through whose broken glass the rising moon and 
stars could now be seen, "What are those glorious hosts, 
and that high moon, but visible signs of the eternal God? 
It is in these I read his power and his laws. Their book lies 
as open t« me as to the shepherds of Cboldea, I would read 
it for your advantage, would you but hear nie; or, will you 
be like the foolish people who would not hearken to the 
prophet Hud, when he reproved them for idolatry? Allah 
Bent upon tbem a hot and suffocating wind, which blew for 
■even days and seven nights, and did the work of death. 
And the vultures and the carrion birds were gathered in one 
place. Will thou hear me?" 
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"Speak," swd Don Sanchez; "but, though thou art & 
Moslem, speak reverently of holy thiiigB." 

" I were no Moslem did I other," replied the Talba. " I 
say again, that though to our people Che cruel Alonso has 
ever been a bitter foe, yel, if thy arms prevail in this enter- 
prise, ere the ninth moon be waned he shall he reconciled to 
thee. If the dark sons of Ismael help thee to thy success, 
wilt thou promise to perform what I shall ask ?" 

" Not till I know thy demand," said Don Sanchez. " My 
word once p^sed, it is a bond not to be broken, though at 
my own hindrance. Such, Moor, are s Christian knight's 
thoughts of honour. Yet, if you doubt my will, or the means 
by which 1 hope to reward such service as you may have the 
power to do me, you know me not. Learn that I lay claim 
to lands and possessions wrested from me by my brother, 
which, when restored, will give me sufficient to covet you 
with gold and silver like an Eastern emir." 

" Vou know me not, Don Sanchez," replied the Talba, with 
empha^. " I seek not aught for myself, wert thou tiree to 
distribute the gold of Afric's mines. I covet not wealth. 
Riches, like birds, are always on the wing, and seldom rest 
on the branch that would best bear them." 

"What is it you desire, then?" inquired Don Sanchez. 
" If it is aught a Christian and a knight may grant, and yet 
neither disgrace cross nor lance, 1 will promise to grant it. ' 

" For myself I ask nothing," said the Talba. " Promise 
to restore the fallen honour of the house of Alcanzor, if you 
regain the power to do it. Render back to the widow and 
the fatherless that which oppression has torn from them. 
Bid their homes once more receive them in peace ; pluck from 
off their forehead the vile brand of slavery, and let Aza and 
Hamet once more be amongst their people, aa were theh' 
fathers — free, honoured, and beloved." 

" How can I do this!" replied Don Sanchez. " The father 
of Hamet was a Moorish prince, and lost all in battle." 

"Not in battle," exclaimed Aza, " but by treachery." 

"Ay," said the Talha, "the castle of Alcanzor was be- 
trayed, even like this very fortress in which you now find a 
shelter. Like this also, it was made by cruelty the castle of 
death. I ask not that you should restore Hamet Co such 
power OS his father wielded, for that you could not do. His 
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dltion of a gbnrif nobly bom. Promue this, and I will com- 
mand Buch aid in your eervice as you dream not of receiving." 

"I do promise it," said Don Sanchez, "if I have the 
power. But where will be that power? I am not king of 
PortuKal, that I ahould hope to fulfil the promise." 

"Allah will eive you meana to do it,'' replied the Talba, 
" for you have heard the widow's prayer." 

"Hark!" cried Doc Sanchez ; "what sound was that?" 

"It ia the note of ahugle," said Don John, who, busied in 
examining a suit of hameea just come from the hand of the 
armourer, had scarcely heeded the conversation that passed 
between Sanchez and the Moors. " It ia most likely a mes- 
senger Jrom thy friends. I will to the gateway, and leam 
these tidings." 

" Do BO, replied Don Sanchez, " but beware to whom you 
open the gates, 

"Fear me not," answered Don John: "I will lack no 

He left the chamber, whilst Don Sanchez, who, in the 
midst of the many anxieties that occupied his mind, had the 
faculty of retaining the most perfect aelf-poasession, and was 
even thoughtful in exercising the duties of humanity, painted 
out aucb arraneementa to Aza as were necessary for the 
comfort of herself and her companions in the fortress. 

Don John soon executed his commission; and hurried step 
announced his return with eager impatience. A look of 
dismay wai in his coiuitenance as he burst into the apart- 
ment, exclaiming, " Fatal news do 1 bring, Don Sanchez : 
dare you be a man, and hear it at once from my lips?" 

"Speak it," said Don Sanchez: "I am not one to die at 
the hearing of ill news, whilst I wear a sword that shall shew 
my sorrow for it Speak your news. Some evil fortune has 
befallen our friends.' 

" Evil fortune, indeed!" replied Don John. " Don Pedro 
has advanced on Codecyra, surprised the guard, and taken 
possession of the town ; whilst your friends who were in it are 
all, save one, fallen, or prisoners." 

Don Sanchez received this intelligence without a word; 
but a change, like that of death, came over his countenance, 
and his lipa quivered. "What more?" at length he said. 
"A lost town and slaughtered friends are things that call 
on us to dip our mourning rohes in blood. What more ? 
Speak the whole, I command you speak." 

" Your friend, Don Estevan of Aviero, who alone escaped, 
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haa Ihronn himeelf into tbs fortress of St. Mary," continued 
Don John, " with not a dozen followers. Don Pedio ia said 
to be on [he march to take the place by slorm. Should he 
reach it ere a reinforcement can arrive to support the gallant 
Don Estevan, your friends must perish." 

"Give me my armour," said Don Sa.nchez. "Estevan 
shall be succoured. Not a )t^ of hia head shall fall if I can 
avert the danger." 

"You will not leave us!" exclaimed Don John and the 
prior together. "You cannot take from this place a force 
sufficient to aid Don Estevan. Death and ruin must ensue. 
Your own life will be forfeited, whilst your followers are lost." 
"Life ot death — I care not," ssld Don Sanchez. " I led 
my generous fViend, Estevan of Aviero, into this peril, and it 
shall never he said that I left hira exposed to the storm nhilst 
1 shrouded my own head beneath the concealment of a moun- 
ts fortress. I will hence ere dawn." 

" Go not, my son, go not to meet this danger," said the 
prior. " I will say massea and orisoni for Don Eatevan'a 
preservation; or, if he falls, for the safe pass^e of his soul. 
Take comfort then Itoia my words, but do not leave this 
shelter." 

"I am resolute, sir prior," replied Don Sanchez. "Let 
us each to our calling. Prayers are the churchman's weapons, 
but the knight's must be sword and lance in the battle. I wiU 
hence by dawn. I will hut rob your little garrison of a few 
men-at-arms, whilst I require so much good service of you, 
Don John, as to remain captain of this fortress." 

"Do not task my service, noble prince," aaid Don John, 
" with a sluggard's duty. Women and hoys are guard enough 
for this stronghold. If you will go on this mad venture, why 
madness, like the plague, is catching: 1 will go with you." 

"And let me go with you, Don Sanchez," said Hamet; 
" I would encounter a brave foe; and men say Don Pedro is 
the boldest lance in Portugal, saving his cruel father." 

" No, boy," replied Don Sanchez, " I will give you a better 
office for unpractiaed valour. 1 will make you, young as you 
are, commander of this fortress in my absence. Hassan, the 
'i'aiha, will counsel you Co keep it wisely." 

" Hamet will not need it," said the Talba, " and I must 
hence. When the day-star is seen in the grey of the morning 
light, Hassan retraces his steps down the mounUin paths." 

" Would you leave us too? said Aza Anzurez. " Go not, 
I beseech you. Think, aiter the departure of Don Sanchez, 
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ihould the foe come, like tlie wolf in the night, to prowl amid 
these mountains, Hamet will need thy counsel to keep these 
towers in safety." 

"No peril threatens them," replied Hassan. " I go to 
serve this gallant prince; to give warning to his friends of 
hia danger; to stir up the spirit of our Moorish warriors, who 
lie as in a slumber: so heavy a thing is slavery when the 
mind as well aa the body is bowed down by its palsied chain. 
But I will hurst it. Don Sanchez shall receive succours that 
shall meet him on his way to the fortress of St. Maty ere he 
thinks they can be summoned. Another cause also calls me 
hence fot a brief space; yet I will return," 

"What other cause? " inquired Don Sanchez. 

"Ask me not," said the Talba; "it shall not detain ine. I 
win not tarry. A few days passed, and I will appear in the 
field. Till then, do you, Uau.et, keep the gates secured. Let 
the watch-tower never want its guard. Let the arrow and 
the bow rest beside the soldier's bed, and thou art safe ; for 
never have I seen a stronger defence than this fortress of Death. 
Well does it deserve its name ; since it has the power to strike 
all who approach it, whilst, like the grave, it holds fast all 
who pass within its gates. Thy mother nas looked on war and 
hattle. Should need be, she will aid thee with wise counsels." 

"And I will thank thee, youth, fot thy care," said Don 
Sanchez ; " and 1 trust the time will come when words shall 
be exchanged for deeds of better worth. 1 go to give some 
instructions to my people : ere dawn I will away." 

The rest of the night was passed in busy preparations for 
the speedy departure of Don Sanchez. 

The Talba retired to a small turret in which he was to take 
Bome repose ere he returned to Cintra. Aza, her son, and the 
Moors who bore her company, also retired to rest. Gradually 
the little fortress sunk into silence, and nothing was heard 
save the wind, that blew loudly and howled along the deep 
hollows of the surrounding precipices. The waterfall mur- 
mured in melancholy cadence to the night wind; and though 
a few clouds wandered over the face of the moon, they were 
not sufficient to hide her brilliant light, or die thousands of 
stars that glittered in the skies. 

The Talba, ere he slept, opened the casement in his turret, 
and dwelt with the eye of science and of art, for such he 
deemed his own peculiar studies, on the heavenly bodies. 
What he there fancied he read in them on this memorable 
night to us would seem incomprehensible, hut to ihs enthu- 
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uastic mind it appeared replete with interest and wonder. 
He made notea of hia observations in the parchments which 
he always carried about hia person; and ere he closed the 
easement, thus addressed himself, as if to some wandering 
apiric of the air, invisible to mortal eye, but conversant with 
immortal mind: "Thy behest shall be accomphshed; for 
thou art but a messenger of Allah, whose words, in the mouth 
of his angel, are as lire. Father of spirits and of men! thou 
haat made both Moor and Christian; and thy care, which is 
not wanting to the beasts of the field or the birds of the iur, 
is extended over both. All are thy works! Here real thy 
children under thy wing. If thy light fall on a sleeping 
world, or the heavens be black with darkness, the eye of God 
looks through all. To-morrow I will he thy instrument, to do 
thy will. Guard, O Allah! the widowed Aza and her son, 
and this night bless the couch that gives rest to me, thy ser- 
vant, who am full of sorrows andfull of days." 

The Talha threw himself on his bed, and a sleep, as calm 
as that of infancy, refreshed hia weary limbs. Ere morning 
had opened her "golden gates" in the east, he arose; and, 
as the war-horse which bore Don Sanchez from the fortress 
was heard to tramp along the dan^rous path, followed by bb 
master's companions in arms and m toil, the Talba girded up 
his mantle, quitted the turret, slaked his thirst with a morning 
draught of fair water, and, taking some refreshments in his 
scrip, prepared to set out. 

With slow steps he descended the narrow defile, and ere the 
torn of the road shut out from his eyes the last view of the 
caslle, he paused, and looked upon it with affectionate eameat- 
DOBS. His heart was in the fortress; but soon his steps, firm 
and strong as in the days of his youthful vigour, carried him 
far away on the track for Cintra- 
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Wbat doat thou thta in pruonl 

We must now return to the unhappy luea, a, melanclioly 
captive avaiting the fearful trial of the church, agonised hy 
doubt, and almost by despair. Day after day had rolled ott, 
and no intelligence arrived trom Don Pedro. Ines kneir 
nothing, but that he waa absent, engaged in wars, bent on 
subduing his rebel uncle. The solemn injunctions, ibe power- 
ful, and even fearful causes, lier husband hod impressed on 
her mind for concealing the marriage, remained in fiill force 
upon her memory. Even could she have supported the idea 
of a union with Don Diego, it was now impossible; and 
should the church command it, in fulfilment of the contract, 
she knew her disobedience would incur the penalty of on im- 
prisonment for life within the walls of a penitentiary so fearful, 
that nothing certain of it waa known, and only whispered 
tales of its lioirors were spread abroad to deter the obdurate 
from falling within their vortex. What had she to hope? 
From human means, it should seem, nothing. Op the very 
day of her imprisonment she had cootrived to send a letter to 
Don Pedro, couched in terms of the keenest feeling, acquaint- 
ing him with her actual aituadon, and her approaching fate. 
This letter her faithful Ximena had undertaken to get con- 
veyed to Don Pedro hy a hand she could trust as securely as 
her own. Yet no intelligence had arrived in reply to it. In 
these times of confusion and civil strife, when every traveller 
waa liable to be stopt on suspicion, she dreaded te Uiink what 
might have heen Uie fate of her letter— of the messenger! 
Don Pedro might even now be ignorant of her deep distress. 

In the agony of doubt and suspense, another thought, mora 
terrible than death itself, crossed her mind — he might he 
faithless to his marriage vows. He might he cruel enough, 
seeing bow inexorable was his father, to seize on this occasion 
to abandon her, and give her up to be dealt with by the church 
for her ofiitnce. This thought brought with it feelings of un- 
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utterable agony ; for nothing bo much Toundg a tender breast 
as the supposed ingratitude of the deaieat object of its aSec- 
tions; and Ines could not conceal from herself, though she 
endeavoured to do bo, that, even in the midat of Don Pedro's 
devoted love, there had been a luTkiog ^irit of pride ivhich 
Beemed to upbraid that very love for having fixed its hopes 
on one bo much beneath him. She had seen him angry with 
himself for Buch a feeling; for nothing ie so quick-sighted as 
the eye of affection in voman. She had seen this; she was 
certain of the existence of mch a apirit; and often suspected 
that Don Pedro, even unconsciously, suffered his pride to act 
upon his mind, in the concealment of his marriage, as power- 
fully aa any of those causes of alarm which arose from the 
hatred and cruel disposition of his father. 

Inea loved her husbajidwith all the devotion of tendemesa 
the female heart is so formed to experience: yet she had some- 
thing in her of her father's lofly spirit ; and though, won by 
the miportunity of Don Pedro's passionate addresses, she had 
been imprudent enough to wed privately, still her sense of 
what she owed to herself came to her rehef. It taught her 
that she ought not to press upon- Don Pedro to declare her to 
be his wife, unlesa he felt quite as willing to own her for such 
BB she was to be acknowledged. 

"I have given him," would she say in her prison hours, 
"all that a woman can give. My heart, my som is his — true 
in life or death. He is my husband; and though, as a prince, 
he may be ashamed to own as his wife the simple daughter of 
an unfortunate Castilian nobleman, yet be shall never blush 
to feel I was unworthy of hia confidence. I will be as proud 
in sufiering, as he can be to let me thus suffer for his sake. 
TVh^n he looks on the grave of the unhappy Ines de Castro, 
who, in obedience to him, buried with herself the fatal secret 
of her marriage, he will be just to her memory, and death will 
conquer that pride which destroyed her who loved him with 
an affeclJon that neither agony of miud nor body could subdue. . 
But my children — oh, that I could see my poor children [ — 
never, never, shall I behold them more. Oh, that death 
would end these terrible hours I — when, when shall I find 
peace in the grave? There is none for me on earth." 

Such thoughts often wrought on her mind till she became 
wandering and half distracted by a keen sense of their agony. 
Then would she exclaim, "My children 1 my children!" hour 
after hour, till her prison, her sorrows, the expected day of her 
trial, the horrors of perpetual imprisonment, were forgotten. 
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and nothing vu pieseiit to hei mental viiion but the cberab 
looks and the artless tenderness of her hapless infants. So 
powertul were these wanderings of dietracting thougbU, that 
die would talk as if the poor children were present to listen, 
stretch out her arms to press them ta her maternal bSsom, and 
clasp nothing but air, And then a chilling sense of her own 
wanderings would force conviction upon her, when, throwing 
herself on the ground, she would give vent to her feelings in 
those bunts of tears and grief that, however painful, saved 
ber, perhaps, from becoming an absolute maniac- 
It was on the very day before her expected trial, that 
Alonso, in the hope of shaking her resolution, suffered her 
father to visit her. He found lne« something calmer than 
usual ; for ber overburdened heart had been relieved by one 
of those hursts of sorrow we have «o feebly attempted to 
describe. The meeting between the father and daughter was 
in the highest degree Meeting. All the severe character of 
DonManuelseemed tobeloatingrief. For some time neither 
'spoke, and they embraced in silence; whilst the teara that 
coursed down the old man's check told bis daughter of a 
tenderness of affection she Jiad been little accustomed to 
witness in him. 

"Ines," said Don Manuel, "you may well know for what 
lurpose 1 am here; nnce there b but one cause that would 
.lave obtained me permission to see you before the appointed 
trial that awaits you. I have Alonso's command to visit this 

"You come to essay my resolution, my father," replied Ines, 
"but you come in vain." 

"1 know it," said Don Manuel, "else you were not the 
daughter of old Manuel de Castro. Don Diego, who could so 
persecute my child — who would take her aher the solemn 
avowal she so publicly made of the motive that Induced her to 
avoid a hated marriage with him — Don Diego, who could do 
this, is unworthy of her." 

"Praised be the saints of heaven!" exclaimed lues. "It 
is comfort to hear you say this. 1 am resolute in my denial, 
yet, obi how bitter would have been mv resolution must I 
have persevered in it in deiiance of a father's will! Thank 
heaven this suffering is spared me. For the rest.— I can but 
die once. The penitentiary of St. Magdalen may hasten the 
hour of my death, but has no power beyond the grave." 

"Yet to part thus," said Don Manuel; "to see my o^y 
daughter, one whose mind can resolve so steadily, and suffer 
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thiu lirmlfj to Bee her for the last time, and in a pritoni 
where none but the base, the criminat, should shroud them 
with their infamy; this ia too much — this unmans me — and 
mates me wish that these old eyes, that weep to see it, were 
closed and dark as the grave. Inea, I would not shake your 
resoluCioti; yet, if your heart should relent towards Don 
Diego, or should female weakness orerpower you; think how 
awful are the denunciatians that await those who dare disobey 
the commands of the church." 

" My father," said Ines, " I will even yet hope the patriarch 
may he more merciful than we expect. He may not confirm 
the contract." 

"You heme in vain," replied Don Manuel. "The patriarch 
was never known to annul a contract bo solemnly given and 
avouched. And you, Inea, and I also, wretched father! have 
spoken the word to establish its validity." 

"You spoke truth, my father," replied Ines, "as became a. 
Castilian nobleman. Do not let that thought distress you. I 
ahall appear before the tribunal; I will not tamely yield to a 
perpetual prison, where my only hope will be death. Boldly 
will I appeal to the patriarch, and endeavour to awaken mercy. 
Though he is a churchman, yet is he a man ; and the sorrows 
of a woman, of a daughter, for Ihy sake, will move him." 

"Hope it not," said Don Manuel. "He is not a father. 
Bound by his vows l« feci no wedded tie, the churchman and 
the monk, grown old without one tender care, a solitary and 
childless man, is callous to human affection as to human weak- 
ness: his virtues are austerities; his mercies look beyond the 
grave, but are seldom shewn in any touch of earthly pity." 

"Then patience be my help," said Ines; "for if the 
patriarch have no mercy, I have no hope, indeed! Never 
could I wed Don Diego, even if I would do so." 

"What means that expression?" exclaimed Don Manuel. 

"Nothing but what I Bay,"jephed Ines; "I could not wed 

" You have some meaning, something more than the mere 
words imply. It is hidden from me; tefi it me, 1 beseech you. 
Ines, Ines! speak the truth; do not turn the sorrows of a 
father into the agony of doubt. You do mean sometliing." 

"Ask me nothing, my fether," said Ines: "I tell you truth. 
1 could not wed Don Diego. Press me no farther — as you 
would do the last kind act you may ever have the power to do 
for your unhappy child." 

" You have raised a doubt — a dreadful doubt," said Don 
s-i 
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Manuel, as hia countenance expressed the most agitated feel- 
ings; "do not drive me to madness. Tell me all. Trust to 
my love: unbosom yourself to me, loes; and though guilty, 
and even shamed, you will still find in me a father," 

"1 am innocent," exclaimed Inea, "innocent — aa heaven 
shall judge me. No bluah of shame will ever stain your honest 
cheek for the unhappy Ines de Caatro. I will not deceive 
you — a fatal secret weigha on my mind. Yet, as there is 
truth in heaven (to whom I look for my last hope), I speak it, 
when I say, I weuld give worlds did I but dare reveal it to 
you; but my honour is bound to the concealment. Now, my 
father, would you know it? " 

Old Don Manuel stood motionless ; surpriae seemed to over- 
power hia mind. A dreadful apprehension of some fatal secret 
— something which concerned Ines and the prince — had long 
liaunted his mind with suspicion. This bout appeared to con- 
'firm hia apprehenaions, so far at least as to shew him they 
neie not altogether unfounded. He looked upon Ines with a 
countenance in which was written the struggles of a men 
whose life-blood flowed from the source of honour. The 
struggle was great, hut it was decisive; and the feelings of 
what he deemed due to honour prevailed over those due to a 
father. " Noi" Don Manuel at length said in a low, yet firm 
voice; "if to know this fatal secret I must learn it at the 
forfeit of a daughter's honour, let me die in ignorance. Name 
it no more: 1 would forget its existence. I would not wish 
to know it," he added in great agitation, whilst he paced the 
apartment as if endeavouring to argue down the importunate 
feelings that compelled him to desire the unlimited confidence 
of his child. 

" Father," atdd Ines, " though 1 may not reveal this, yet on 
my knees I would beseech you to pardon your erring, your 
unhappy daughter, who dared to cherish that which she may 
not avow even to you. Pardon this act of disobedience, foi 
which heaven now visits her in its severest wrath." 

As she spoke, Ines cast herself at her father's feel, raised 
her hands, and looked imploringly upon him. Don Manuel 
bent over het, lifted her from the ground, folded her to bis 
heart, and with a solemn energy, ^at shewed the generous 
temper of his mind, pronounced the pardon she desired, ac- 
companying it with a parent's blessing. 

" We part then," said Ines, " perhaps for ever; but in love 
and peace. A father's forgiveness will console my dying 
hour. The rest I nill learn to bear, as becomes the daughter 
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of a man bo just, h> generous. Farewell, my dear father: 
give me your prayers." 

" I cannot part with thee," cried Don Manuel: « I cannot 
look my last upon my child. 1 thought I coold have borne 
this: I had sworn to be a man; but nature wiU be heard, and 
I am a child again." 

He threw himself upon a seat as he spolte, leaned on a 
table that stood in the prison, and covered his face with his 
hands, whilst his breast heaved with emotion, and every nerve 
in his hardy frame seemed shaken with dreadful agitation. 

Shocked, distressed by witnessing a scene so cruel to the 
heart of Ines, for a moment she lost the sense of her own 
sufferings in those of her father. She longed to relieve his 
misery, as far as it could he relieved, by confiding to him the 
truth. Her secret trembled on her lips; but recollecting that 
if she did so, Don Manuel, in the hope of saving her, would 
most probably reveal it to the king, het high resolution once 
more gained the mastery, and she determined to suffer even 
this greatest trial of all, rather than disobey the sacred injunc- 
tions of her husband. 

At length the time expired which had been allowed Don 
Manuel lor this distressing interview. He arose, paced the 
chamber, took the hands of Ines within his own, looked upon 
ber, as if every instant which gave her to his sight was inesti- 
mable, kissed her repeatedly, as be murmured blessings; but, 
unable to trust his resolution with a last adieu, he once mora 
emphatically pressed her to his bosom and rushed from her 

Eresence, convinced Chat, in this world, he had parted from 
is child for ever. 

We shall not dwell on the cruel conflict of distress which 
the unhappy captive experienced after the interview with her 
father ; but the trial of her feelings an this memorable even- 
ing had not yet ended. At the usual hour some slight refresh- 
ment was brought into her apartment by the person appointed 
to attend upon her during her confinement. Aware of what 
she had to undergo on the ensuing day, and anxious to sup- 
port herself to endure it with strengUi of body as well as 
fortitude of mind, Ines endeavoured to partake of the frugal 
meal that was set before her; but so great was the choking 
sensation she experienced, a kind of hysteria common under 
such trying circumstances, that she could only swallow a few 
mouthfuls of food, and with difficulty drank a cup of wine 
tempered with water. At length she heard the outward bars 
of her prison secured for the night. Weary and worn with 
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anxiety and watcfainf, the prepared to throfr herself on a 
couch that was in her apartment, and hoped sleep, that balm 
of misery, vould for a vhile suspend the sense of Buffering> 
and renew her strength for endurance on the following day. 

But ere she sought repose, on bended knees she told net 
beads, according to the custom of her faith, fervently prayed 
for pardon of her sins, end, if it might be the will of heaven, 
for a mitigatioQ of the sufferings bj which she was surrounded. 
Her father, her husband, and ner children, were named in her 
orisons with the most ardent feelings of piety and affection; 
tears dropped from her eyes as she called on God to bless 
them. At length she threw herself on her couch; but restless 
and uneasy, more than once she arose and paced the apart- 
ment, dreading to lie down for the night till weariness should 
compel sleep. All was silent No sound reached her ear, but 
that of a bell as it struck the hour of midnight, and the »igh- 
ing and moaning of the wind ai it came mournfully through 
the long vaults and passages that led Ut the prison. 

There was but one window in this apartment. Through it 
was now seen the sickly light of the moon, over whose face 
flitted dark and heavy clouds. As Ines looked round on the 
gloomy walls, and thought how saan she mieht exchange tbem 
tor the terrihc cells of the peniteutialy, where heretics to the 
faith, and many of those unhappy wretches who had fallen 
under the maledictions of the church, breathed out their souls 
in torture ; fancy, at this hour, active in picturing new scenes 
of distress in their darkest colouring, so overcame her, thai, 
unable to sustain such feelings, she again threw herself on the 
couch, and endeavoured, by preserving a fixed position, to 
bring on that torpor of the senses which is often the forerunner 
of sleep. 

Nature at last yielded the relief so desired — she slept; hut 
uneasy visions haunted her repose, and in her dreams carried 



« that abode of penitence so much dreaded ii 



thoughts. A sound as of hollow echoes stole into the dreamer^ 
ear ; she started, looked around, and her blood curdled with 
terror, as, lifting her head from the pillow, she saw, by the 
hght of a lamp that bumed in the apartment, a figure more 
terrific than the images of her disordered fancy, standing at 
her feet. She endeavoured to call aloud for assistance, but 
her cries were alone returned by the vaulted roof. 

The midnight intruder raised his hand in token of silence, 
and said in a voice full of energy, " Fear me not, but listen." 

Trembling, doubting, scarcely conscious if she still slum- 
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bered, or if vaUns, her senses totd her truth, Ines made an 
effort to address Ue awAil figure, for such it aeemed to her, 
that now elood before ber. Her lipa refused utteraoce ; she 
could not speak, though her ejes contioued their fixed gaze, 
as the damps that bedewed her forehead and limbs spoke the 
agony of fear. 

The figure waa that of ■ Moor— aimed; a coralet of steel 
vas on his breaat; and though the furrows of age were in hl» 
brow, that shadowed an eye liill of enei^ and tire, his bare 
and tawny arms displayed muscles like cords in strength and 
power. The ligbt of the lamp burned feebly, it shewed but 
partially the features of the Moor. Dark as they were by 
nature, they looked terrijic trom the deep shadows that ren- 
dered bard Bud marked every line of a countenance in which 
there was an indescribable expression, that called up feeling! 
allied to a world of awe and wonder. 

" Dost thou know me?" said the Moor. The voice in which 
these few words were spoken thrilled through (he soul of Ines, 
alive as she was to impressions of terror. She answered, 
almost unconsciously, " No, I know you not. Why at this 
hour — in this place? Why are you here? Holy angels, guard 

"They do guard vou," answered the Moor; "it is their 
office to natch the pillow of (he just Christian, I know thee. 
Dost thou remember the arena on the day consecrated by thy 
people to a prophet of thy faith?" 

"I do remember," replied Ines; "but what of that?" 

"It was thy hand, daughter of affliction," said the Moor, 
"that was extended in pity to Hamet, the son of Alcanzor. 
Thv mantle of silk was the means to save him from death; 
and now Co thy own bosom shall the good deed became as a 
buckler of iron to repel the cruel shafts of malice. Lady, it 
is Hassan, the Talba, who stands before thee. He comes as 
thy deliverer. Now dost thou know me?" 

" Well do I know thy name," replied Ines, *' yet to a Chris- 
tian ear it is Ml of terror; for, if flame speaks truth, often 
has thy sword been dyed in Christian blood. What canst thou 
do for me?" 

"Repay thy own generous act," said Hassan; "render 
back to thee the good thou hast done to another. The sword 
t^t has been raised agunst the warriors of the Cross, who 
would enslave the free-hom sons of Ismael, shall guard thee 
whilst this arm has power to lift it. Rise, lady, rise, and fear 
me not. You know not the Moor i taught by your priesU and 
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monks, you deem me accuned, be«e, ignoble, incapable of 
augbt that is generoiu in man; yet know me better; and 
if not for the lake of a fellow-being-, yet for the lake of Him 
who made both Moor and Chriatian leam to honour truth." 

"1 do honour truth," laid Inei, "when I respect the in- 
structions of the holy mmisters of our faith." 

" Ii that truth," exclaimed the Talba, "which teaches 
cruelty, falsehood, oppression, to deniise and abhor our people? 
Truth ii as the sun; there ii that of light and majesty in her 
brow which cannot he hidden. It is night when she is absent; 
and error, like darkness, becomes universaL When her Ught 
is set, who shall shew the way ? Dork were the precepts taught 
thee when thou wast made to think uB, the freebom Moors, 
accursed in the sight of AUah." 

Ines trembled as the enthusiastic Talba stood before her, 
and with a rwsed Toice, a mien elevated to suit the high 
aspirations of bis mind, continued to pour forth those vindica- 
tions of his fallen people, that he hoped would raise their 
character so as to give confidence to the unhappy captive, that 
she might trust in him for deliverance, and find the soul of the 
Moor could be as great as that of the Christian. Well did 
Hassan know the deep prejudices entertained against all those 
of his complexion and religion. He saw that Ines beheld him 
with a feeling bordering on horror. He therefore thus con- 
tinued : " Even at this moment, when I would save you from 
bondage and death, you mistrust me. I can read it in your 
eye, which glances on me as doth the timid bird that fears the 
snare of the fowter: you mistrust me because I am a Moor! 
Hath not He who made thy cheek white as the lily of the 
field, and cast on mine the darkness of a warmer sun, hath He 
not given life to us both? Am not I as much his care, and 
:e with the same assurance as thyself? 1 
as well as thou : are not beat and cold, the 
's wind, or the light breath of spring, as obvious to tay 
senses as to theel These are all outward things; butlook on 
the inward soul ; and there read if the Moor, the despised 
Moor, is below the Christian. I am here to save thee. No 
sooner did I leam thy danger, than Allah pointed the means 
to deliver thee. Thy youth, thy generous act to Hamet, the 
cruelQ' of thy oppressor — for Alonso thirsts for thy blood — all 
moved me to save thee. Not thy beauty did this, though that 
be sweet as roses at the bitth of summer. At my command 
these prison doors have opened, and the Talba will this night 
guide thee forth in aafe^. ' 
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"What EtMuranee shall I have to tnut yonr words, jrour 
purpose? The meanii by which you came hither are unknown 
to me. What will ftsBure mvtruat in Iheef" 

"The asaurance I give,' answered the Moor, "shall be 
found in the act that saves thee. To do this, I have exposed 
my life to danger and to death. As the wing of the eagle 
flutteretb over oer nest, even so have I watched over thee, to 
guide thy flight in safety." 

"Whither can f flyf' said Ines; " I am here within the 
walls of a priaoD. You, of whom I know nothing, saving that 
}>y your own confession you are that Hassan once the terror 
of the Christian hosts, you visit my cell in the dead hour c^ 
I^t, to hold out offers to save me, yet name not the means. 
No, wretched u I am, I will not wiUingly rush into guilt to 
avoid danger. It may be that the mortal enemy of my soul, 
to lure me on to ruin, assists thee in some dreadful design. I 
have appealed to the church; rather let me await its decree, 
though it doom me lo misery, so I may escape this temptation 
laid to wreck both soul and body. Tell me all thy purpose, 
or I will not trust thee, for thou art one of those whose office 
it is to deal in accursed arts forbidden by God and man." 

" It is false," eiclaimed the Talba, " felse and ung( 



bear with misery. It is the parent of wild words 
thoughts. If to read the book of nature, outspread 
by God himself whose secrets must be learnt by the 



studies of the sa^, if these are accursed arts, I practise them. 
But no spirit, saving that which comes with mercy on his wing, 
was ever the partner of my counsels. I have watched, lady, 
by the midnight hour, the wandering fires of heaven, whilst a 
sleeping world was wrapt in silence. I have read the desti- 
nies of men, nor ceased my mental vision till the morning star 
has glimmered through the mist of clouds. It is AUah, the 
ftlther of Moor and Christian, by whom I am made to thee as 
a spirit of mercv, that shall throw abroad thy prison doors. 
Up, then, and follow me, ere it be too late." 

"Tell me more," exclaimed Ines; "explain thy purpose, 
or I rest here and await my fate." 

" Mistrustful Christian t" said Hassan. "Then learn the 
truth, and let the words which shall strike terror into thy 
secret soul teacb thee to believe a Moor can be trusted. Fol- 
low me. There wait without those who, mounted on steeds 
fleet as the foot of the gazelle, shall convey thee to thy hus- 
band — to Don Pedro! " 

"Holy Virgin!" exclaimed Ines. "Is it ttien known to 
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thee that I— th«t I am— the wife, the wretched wife of Don 
Pedrot Has he sent thee!" 

" He Bent me!" cried the Talba, in a tone that expreased 
the h^heet indigtintion at the thought. " He! 1 go not at 
Don Pedro's bidding, except it were to strike a blow with him 
for life or death. 1 am his foe till life be past ; and my hatred 
should live even beyond the tomb, if deepest passion could 
paas the gulf of death. I owe him that debt of injury not to 



deliverance! 1 will not follow the eteps of my husband's 
enemy. Yel how you know Don Pedro is such to me, God 
can alone discover. I do believe thou hast power with the 
dark and invisible world of evil spirits; for them, or for thee, * 
I will not endanger my soul." 

" Thy safety lies with me," continued Hassan, " thy danger 
with them of thy own feith. Don Pedro ia my enemy: he 
surprised the castle of Alcanzor, my &iend, my prince! He 
destroyed, or made captive, my people, cast me into bonds, 
covered me with mini For these things am I his enemy, his 
open, honourable foe. But to thee, who laved the life of 
Hamet, 1 am as a friend that shall never fail thee. 1 war not 
with women ; how far less with one whose arm was stretched 
forth in mercy to save the noble son of Alcanzor from the 
Airy of the mountain bull. Be not lost to thyself — to thy 
young and innocent children!" 

"My children!" exclaimed Inea: "dost thou know, too, 
that I am a mother! an anxious, broken-hearted mother!" 

;n feel for her whose soul yearns 
e sucklinn of her bowm. Hear me ; time presses ; I 
must he brief. Hast thou forgotten the young prince Ferdi- 
nand, the son of Don Pedro, by his first wife, Constantia?" 

"Forget the gentle Ferdinand!" exclaimed Ines, "never! 
Constantia gave him, when dying, into my arms. 1 have 
been to the boy as a mother; he is dear to me as my own 
children." 

" And well does he repay thy afTection," said Hassan, " 
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a love and gradtude as tender as to a parent. He is young, 
but full of noble qualities. I caused Simena, thy faithfiil 
Moorish damsel, to make him acquainted with thy peril. He 
will be the companion of thy flight, attended by a few of our 
people who may be trusted. With Prince Ferdinand you have 
nothing to fear: his presence ia your shield. Even now, at 
this dead hour of night, he await* thee without these fatal 
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vaults, by his means I guned access to them, to guide thee 
forth to join him. Ere dawn, you will be beyond pursuit! 
and Ferdinand conducts thee to the prince, hia father, tfaj 
husband. 1 shall have saved thee; since by m; meane only 
did he know thj danger. Aionso kept him in ignorance of it, 
fearing his love for thee; but the noble bo; no sooner heard 
the truth, than he freely consented to take part in thy deliver- 

" Yet tell me," said Ines, " for to me it seems full of wonder, 
how knew you that I was the wife of Don Pedro? Ferdinand 
kaowa it not. Thou wilt not betray me? If thou hast mercy, 
betray not a secret, whose discovery may be fatal to me and 

" Fear not," said the Talba; " ask me nothing. Rest satis- 
fied, Hassan scorns an act of treachery; that is a Christian 
rice. Will you now trust me ! will you now follow mel" 

"Moor, I will trust thee," answered Ines; "and as you are 
faithful to the miserable, even so may God shew mercy to you 
in the hour of your need: yet you are the enemy of Don 
Pedro 1" 

"Ay," exclaimed the Talba, "but an honourable enemy; 
for never did 1 profess to be his friend. Take my defiance, 
lady, to thy Christian lord, and thy debt to me is paid." 

"Not BO," said Ines; "I will rather thank thee, if I dare 
do as much, in his name, as the herald of peace." 

" Peace is in the heavens," said Hassan; " the din of arms 
baa affrighted her from earth. Away, lady, away! throw on 
thy mantle, muffle thy face; I will lead thee forth. Fear 
nothing ; I hold the keys of a secret passage from thy prison 
ward; all is prepared tor flight. May Allah guide theel Fare 
thee well, gentle lady : shew mercy, when thou hast the power 
to do so, to the despised children of Ismael. Remember, that 
God in the magnitude of his great spirit raised the Moor to 
free the Christian. Peace be with thy steps, for thou hast a 
noble heart." 

Ines, in breathless agitation, scarcely trusting her senses, so 
much were they even yet overpowered with wonder and sur- 
prise, followed Hassan, who speedily led her through a dark 
and secret passage, hitherto unknown to her, of which he had 
obtained the keys. In a short time she was without the prison 
walls, and mounted a horse held in readiness for her night. 
The young Prince Ferdinand, with a few followers, was by her 
side. The Talba waved his hand as the party set forward on 
their road through the forest. 
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Alvaro Gonsalez, the eraootli'tongued courtier, who had 
duped even Alonso, notwitlistaii ding his proneness to jealousy 
and auBpicioti, was, on the night Inea de Castro escaped fWim 
pnMin, ID deep conference with Don Diego and Ariaa Coello 
the taxman. It will be needless, perhaps, to add, that the 
deaigns which brought such a triumvirate together must be 
dark and dangerous. The scene we have to detail will beat 
explain their nature. 

In the middle of the room stood a table. Various letters 
end papers, with writing materials; lav on it in a confused 
heap. To assist or cheer the subject of their deliberations, ft 
silver flagon, conljtining some choice wine, was also placed 
before them. At the moment we open this chapter, Alvafo 
GoDialei was in earnest conference with the tannan, whose 
cautious and shrewd glances, as he now and then raised his 
head t^om its usual downcast position, sufficient); shewed that 
be was watchful, even whilst interested in the subject of 
debate. Don Diego epolie but occasionally, and looked rest- 
less and aniduus, as he paced the chamber with folded arms, 
like a man who would endeavour to dispel or divert some 
harassing cause of vexation. Suddenly LHego stopped in the 
midst of his walk, and exclaimed, " Hark ! surely that was 
the bell of St. Mary'sf It is post midnight. I wonder where 
he tarries 1" 

" He will be here anon," said Gonsalez, " To you minutes 
seem as hours;" and turning to the taxman, he continued his 
discourse: "Dost thou doubt what I tell thee, Arias Coellol 
Why, I thought better of thee, man, and that thou wert a 
hawk to fly at whatever game was started." 

"You talk lightly, Don Gonsalez," said Arias. "Though 
I grant there is reason, much of reason, in what you have 
this night laid before me, yet, in plain words, I tell you, that 
I am' a man who would use discretion even in adventuring a 
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bold stroke to better my cDndition. I grant you, discretioii 
without zeal u stow to profit; but zeal without discretion ia 

foolish, hBir-brained: now join me these two together, make 
thy zeal brother t« my discretioo, and I will call it wisdom." 

" The wisdom of Solomon himself, moat discteet tazman," 
said Gonsalez, with a sneec; "but, trust me, thy discretioQ, 
Arias, would never lift thee out of the mire of thy own miser- 
able fortunes, did not my zeal lend it wings. The king hath 
made thee t&xman ; and wherefore hath he done this ? sball I 
tell thee? Even as he makes gome fellow, sentenced to the 
galleys, executioner of the last office of the Lawfi. There must 
be a man found to strike a head from the block; and so the 
odium of the office is cast on one already held in contempt. 
It is to such respect, on the part of Alonso, that thou art 
indebted to him for thy present office." 

" You rate me low, indeed," said Arias Coello, " to liken 
me to a criminal saved trom ignominy himself, that he may 
be the instrument to execute it upon others. I am not a man 
to put up with ill words." 

" Not when thou caust help it. Arias, I erant, ' ' replied Gor- 
aalez: "but, good or ill, my words apeak truth. Hath the 
king done thee any favour, save that of making thee a thing 
to vent curses upon? Is not thy visitation to gather a hated 
tax, expected like the mildew, the blight, that cuts off the 
fruits hi Its course, and leaves behind it pestilence and plague? 
Trust me, thou act as deeply cursed as if Alonso had su^red 
thee to grow rich in office: but he to thee has been as hard 
and griping as thou art to others, wringing from thee thy gold 
and silver, iia if it had been drops of blood from thy heart." 

" It ia true," said Coello, "the king has laid a violent hand 
on what is mine own ; he has, too, put scorn upon me in many 
bitter words. Yet what of that? I am not a man to desire 
irealth ; that is, not without discretion ; for, as the holy patri- 
BTcb said at the preaching in aid of the poor brothers of Jeru- 
salem, ' Riches in this life have the wings of the falcon ; they 
spread abroad and fly away; but when we die, and go down 
into the tomb, they have not so much as the foot of a sloth to 
follow after!' — I ijiank the blessed SL Francis, I waa never 
thought a covetous man." 

"Nor will we, who a^ thy friends," said Gonsalea, "suffer 
thee to obt^ that character. Welt hast thou harangued on 
the vanity of riches. And ^et. Arias, preaching fike the 
patriarch, on the vanity of ncbes, scarcely suits with a tax- 
man's calLng. It ia something like the devil contemning the 
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waeei of sin, whilst he holds the bw as the eieat paymaster 
of iniquity. Now I, Arias, who neitoer preach like the patri- 
arch, nor condemn the well-filled bag, thuugh tlie devil bim- 
aelf should bold it to me, — 1 am a man who, as did the 
heathens of old, disdain not openly to avow my worehip of 
the golden idol that daxstea the eyes of all mankind. Do 
thou rail at riches, whilst I bee of thee the loan of the casket 
thou host under thy cloak, to buy partisans and arms for our 

" Think what you do," said Coello : " the contents of that 
casket are moneys collected from the tax on the Moors, and 
due to the king-. On St. JtUian's day must 1 render in my 

" And before St. Julian's day, if we prosper," repUed Gon- 
salez, " the king shall not have the power to demand it. Thou, 
Arias, shalt have thy acquittance from Don Sanchez: nay, 
thou, a zealous member of the faction, the very gold and 
silver mines of our cause, shalt hare thy present subsidy paid 
back to thee with interest, according to the rate of tb^ own 
conscience. What would a taxman desire more? Think of 
that. Arias, and not of the king. Tuah, man, thou shalt beard 
Alonso, and make his so much vaunted iron lunce a spit to 
dress larks upon; so thou wilt but go on with us to the end." 

" How hold thou art, Gonsalez," said Coello: " 1 wonder 
how thou canst dare face the king, whilst carrying on these 
intrigues against him in the dark : thou art a daring hypo- 
crite, beahrew my heart else." 

"la hypocrite ! " exclaimed Gonsolez : " thou liest in thy 
throat to say so." 

" But the king," said Coello, " is yet great in power, and 
should these designs miscarry, I would fain hare you note, 
that I lake no part in direct opposition to the throne. Some- 
thing I would see amended in the state, I own ; hut take note, 
this money is lent, or rather forced from me (since I know, 
did 1 resist, thou wouldst lay the strong hand upon it), for no 
evil purpose. Be the uses of the money on thy own head: 
thou wilt render it me again, with interest, ere St. Julian's day !" 

"Ay," replied Gonsalez, "and with such interest as shall 
make thee change thy moody caution, cold and meagre as it 
is, into a spirit that would maich the lighting bulls of Eslra- 
madura. Come, Coello, throw off thy mask; we act not 
mysteries here: shew us the dei-il with an open face! for his 
horns peep out from under thy grey locks, which are some- 
thing too thin to hide them." 
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" 1 am no hypocrite," said the taxman, sullenlj; "but you 

mistake me. I Join you heart and band: but wherefore 
should I ^ve up my ancient respect for my good name? Did 
not 1 look to thrive in these changes you meditate, I would 
not put my honesty to the test of such companionship." 

"Thou shall thrive," said Gooaalea; " we will have brave 
times; and in honour of them 1 pledge thee in this cup of 
wine. Don Diego, thou wilt fill one to the prosperity of our 
Eauae, Drink, Diego, drink, aa I have done this night It 
wiU give spirit to thy purpose, for thou art as dumb and as 
devoid of Lfe as if thou wert under penance." 

" I marvel at this delay," said Don Diego, who had little 
heeded what had been spoken ; "it is past midnight; and if 
there should be any miscarriage in this burinesa, all is lost. 
The king may discover who connived at it, Don Sanchei be 
nothing profiled, — whilst 1 " 

" It IS something late," said Gonsalel, "but fear not; all 
wu well arranged; it cannot fail. You will soon learn that 
we are awaited " 

" Have you all ready 7 " inqiured Diego. " Where are the 
cloaks! Is Coello prepared what to say in the morning, to 
any who may Inquire for us in the ' 

" He 19 prepared to say, or to swear, to anything I will 
have him," replied Gonsalez, "even should it be to swear to 
his own honesty; though I were loth to lay peijury on so 

" But should the Moor be faithless! " said Diego: " I liked 
not the manner in which he at first dealt with us; something 
there was that made me doubt bim." 

"You have but told me a part of yoiur purpose," said 
Coello. " I am to lake some share in this business, where- 
fore, then, not reveal the truth at once to me? When you 
wuited my service, it was, ' Good Coello, thou wilt do ttus;' 
and, 'Wise Coello, thou wilt say this;' and, ' Honest Coello, 
thou mayst be trusted in this.' But the trust is but half 
reposed.' 

"Then I will make it whole," aaid Gonsalez : "thou art no 
stranger, taxman, to the claims this knight, my friend here, 
hath on the Lady lues de Castro." 

" I want not to be told that," said Coello. "Was I not in 
the ball, near the king's own person, when I saw thee and 
Diego lay snares for her, as the serpent did for our first 
mother? 1 doubt thou wouldst tempt her beauty to sin and 
sorrow, but for the protection of the holy church to which she 
has appealed." 
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"The inare* I would lay for her concern not her beauty," 
said Gonsalez ; 'f that part of the buaineu lies with my friend, 
though 'policy and my regard for Diego make me inBtmraental 
in his eucces9. Know then, Coello, that even counBellorB, 
subtle aa thyself, may sometiraeB be outwitted. When Don 
Diego asserted, before the king, hia claim on the lady, by her 
own contract, he never dreamed of that cursed appeal to the 
cburch, nor of her imprisonment— thin ga aa fatal to hia hopes 
as any other let or binderance," 

" I would hare released her," aaid Diego, "when I found 
ber penist in that which could not end but in her misery. I 
would have done diis, but for you Gonsalez." 

" Ay, for me," replied Gonaalez, " who more ready witted 
than Uiyielf, whiapered in thy ear, that if thou didat persist, 
even yet would I nnd means to win her to thy arms." 

" Nay, that was not all," aaid Diego; " you reminded me 
of what it became my own honour never to forget." 

" I did," answered Gonsalez : " I told thee if thou didst 
resign her, it was aa a patient submission to the dastardly 
blow given thee by thy princely rival Don Pedro. That 
roused thy apirit." 

" And confirmed my resolution," said Diego. 

" But all this is foreign to the purpoae," obaerved Coello : 
" your present plan, it is that I would learn." 

"Patience, and it is youra," replied Gonaalez. "Know, 
then, that the king entrusted me as the guard of tbia lady 
during her imprisonment. In fact, 1 held the keya. Ximena, 
her Nfoorish attendant, was allowed to see her. A fortunat« 
circumstance. For, lo, whilst I waa devising meana to give 
the captive, with safety to myself, into the power of my friend, 
Hassan came to me- — that old Talba, I mean, who is busied 
in raising the spirit of the Moors to assist Don Sanchez. He 
came, and aeemed to know much about Donna lues ; ay, more 
than I could lead him to confess. He proposed to me her 
escape, as a condition of his farther asaiatance in our cause. 
To this I assented, if he would give up Ines to my friend. 
He was reluctant; but yielded on condition that Don Diego 
would promise to use her with all honour. He then com- 
municated to me the plan he had farmed for her deliverance." 

"He! a Moot! a despised infidel!" said Coello. 

" It is even so," repbed Gonaalez; " and speedily did he 
execute it. Hassan bade Ximena acquaint Ferdinand with 
ber lady's danger. The boy loved lues as he would bis own 
motheri ao commenced our plan." 
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"A mad scheme, in sooth," said Coello, "and never to be 
executed with s^ety whilst jou held the keys as keeper of 
her prison." 

"Oh, coutent you," replied Gonsalez: "I run no risk. 
Hear me out; I will l>e hrief ; on this n^ht it was t^reed 
that I should absent myself from my ludging in the castle, 
where, as princes have free access, Ferdinand was to visit my 
chamber, steal thence the keys of the prison, draw off the 
guard, as if he had orders from hia father to do so, then wait 
without the walls, that no interruptlDii might occur, whilst 
Hassan went to the. cell and delivered the lady. Then cornea 
our part, which is the great after-garae slill lo be played out." 

" A dangerous game," observed Coello. 

"But a sure one," saidOonsalez. "Don Diego and myself 
await at this very hour the return of Hassan. He is to 
detain the lady and the prince, as if to bring up a sure escort 
to conduct them to Don Pedro. We sally forth, supported by 
a chosen band, conduct them, under cover of night, beyond 
the forest; there they became our — prisoners. Ines is the 
prize of Don Diego, whilst Prince Ferdinand remains in my 
hands, a hostage for Don Sanchez; and with such a hostage 
he may insist upon his own terms with Alonso." 

" Knows Don Sanchez of this mad scheme?" said Coello. 

"How should he?" replied Gonsalez; " there has been no 
time to communicate with him. To secure the person of 
Ferdinand was my own plan, and I triumph in it." 

Coello shook his head; but only asked what he must say 
should his Iriends Diego and Gonsalez be inquired for in the 
morning. 

" Say the truth," exclaimed Gonsalez, " that we learned 
Prince Ferdinand, by an ingenious device, had taken advan- 
tage of my absence from the castle to free the Lady Ines, and 
that, on the very instant I knew this, myself and Don Diego 
set forward in pursuit of the fugitives." ■ 

"Hark!" cnedDiego, " some one advances." 

" It is Hassan," said Gonsa)ez; " he comes to summon us 
to action. Put on thy clnak: here is thy helmet, I will 
assist thee — the visor must be closed; — they must not see us, 
they must not know us; — nur horses vrsit in readiness — all is 



nepar 



a another moment the door opened, and the Talba stood 
before them. He was armed; and there was in his counte~ 
nance that resolute, intrepid air of courage, which awes as 
well as commands minds less exalted by high and daring 
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feelings. Arias Coello, as he looked upon the majestic figure 
of the Moor, thought he had never seen a, man of a more 
warlike aspect. Hassan, who inatanily recognised tlie taxnian, 

f lanced upon him an eye of contempt. Arias shrunk within 
imself, as if withered by his very look; and drawing back, 
left his associates to parley with one whoee presence he felt, 
or fancied, to be dangerous as well as overpowering." 

Hassan was now in the centre of the chamber, and ere a 
word escaped his lips, Don Diej^ exclaimed, as he was adjust- 
ing Ma arms for departure, " We are ready; our horses wait 
in the court below. At the entranee of tae forest, is it not, 
the Ladj Ines attends the escort? She shall not wait lung." 

" The Lady Ines departed an hour since," said the Moor, 
in a calm and deliberate manner. 

"Gone! Gone! and without us!" exclaimed Diego and 
Gonaalez in one breath. 

"Villain!" cried the latter, "you have betrayed us — 
ruined our enterprise. Of what avail is her escape with Prince 
Ferdinand unless we profit by it! InfldelMoor! say — where 
is she !■ — what is this ? — speak, or, by the rood, my dagger 
shall pluck the truth from thy accursed Moslem throat." 

As he spoke, the passionate Gonaalez, who, notwith- 
standing all his base qualities, was a fearless and courageous 
man, rushed on Hassan, and seized him by the upper part of 
the tunic he wore over his corslet. 

The Moor, like a lion that is suddenly roused from his lair, 
fixed hia fiery and intense glance upon Gonsalez; and, with- 
out BO much as drawing hia dagger in self-defence, ruaed but 
his powerful arm, and with one effort of his mighty strength, 
■hook off Gonsalez, and cast him at his feet. 

" False Chrittian ! " exclaimed the Talba; "thou knight 
in name, hut craven in deed! Think ye that I would betray 
into the power of cruelty and dishonour a helpless woman, 
or a helpless hoy ! It is not thus the law of the Prophet bids 
the Faitlifbl act the part of a deliverer! Ines de Castro and 
Prince Ferdinand are by this time, I trust, far on the road to 
safety. They seek Don Pedro." 

"Villain Moor!" cried Don Diego; "you have dealt 
falsely by us; you have betrayed our cause. Did you not 
avow yourself to me, even to me, on the verj' first night we 
ever met, as the deadly foe of Don Pedro?" 

" I avow it still," said the Talba; "hut 1 war with Don 
Pedro as a man, not as a graveling slave. The war-horse, 
the trumpet, the wheels of the brazen chariots as they roll on 
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to the battle, the clsteh of arme, the glancing of spear and 
shield, ^these speak my hatred of Don Pedro, aa, hody to 
body, 1 would encounter him for life or death. But think not 
the Tall>B would darken hia own aoul by striking at the heart 
of hia enemy through the honour of a woman, or hy the ruin 
of hi« youthful son." 

"Have you hebayed ui, then?" said Gonzalez, as even 
he, villain aa he was, felt shamed by the greatness of mind 
that raised the Moor bo much above the Ckristisn. " Have 
you betrayed us, Talba?" continued G on salez; "if you have, 
your btood or mine must seal an act bo fatal." 

"I betray vou!" eiclaimed the Talba; "thy own dark 
mind, where there is no ray of truth, gives thee that suspicion. 
I am no traitor to thee, nor to Don Diego, To your cause am 
I devoted, for unhappily it ia linked, hand in hand, with that 
of the oppreased Moors. They may not be severed. To 
gave a hapleas woman is no mark of treachery." 

" I would have saved her," s^dDon Diego; "for this pur- 
pose I would have risked life itself, and that you well know; 
since, from the hour I knew the danger in wluch she stood — 
that her death, in all probability, would close the sorrows of 
her prison^ — ^frora that hour have I enjoyed no peace ; day 
and night have I laboured, in thought, to devise the means 
to save her life," 

" Then am I more merciftil than tiou art, Don Diego," 
said the Talba; " for I have laboured to save her honour — 
the jewel in woman that gives value to her life. What is 
it to breathe the ^r, to drag out a few years more, when the 
cTOWD of honour is gone, and infamy has aet her mark upon 
that brow where innocence, as a spirit of light, once shone 
resplendent J Not for this would I have delivered the generous 
Ines de Castro; for happier far would she he dead, resolved 
into earth again, thui living, that her soul should be dis- 
honoured by thy infomoua purpose." 

" I will not endure this," cried Diego. "By an artifice, a 
vile artifice, have you duped Don Gonselez and myself; 
deluded our purpose; matched from us a prize vital to the 
interests of Don Sanchez, and now brave us to our face. 
Why did you consent to take part in liberating Donna Ines, 
if you intended to do this to the hindrance of our cause? " 
it done this to your injury," said Hassan. " " 
■ > that r 



:)iily did I promise that Donna Ines should be 
irusiea lo your escort; namely, that she should be free to act 
by the dict^es of her own wilt— safe in honour as in life. You, 
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Don Dief^, gave me no such assurance; wherefore, then, 
ahould I have put my truat in you?" 

" But, Gonsalez " said Don Diego. 

" Gonaales promised for himself," replied the Talba, " not 
for you. Who that would guard the lamb would give it to 
the keeping of the wolff " 

" All may yet be oura," cried Gonaalez. " Arm, Don 
Diego, arm; we have horEes fleet as Che winds, we may yet 
overtake the i\igitivee. Lei us not lose a moment: I will 
give orders for instant pursuit;" and as he spoke he advanced 
towards the door of the chamber. 

The Talba threw himself acrosa his path, unsheathed the 
cimeter he wore by his side, and raised it, aa he said, " You 
pass but through my body to execute your purpose. Who is 
there here ao reaolute to be the flrst to taale of death! I am 
armed, and have twice thy strength, Gonaalez. Ihe cause I 
maintain will give me power to crush thee. What wilt thou 
do? Why fallback? Is it Hassan, or the virtuous cause 
which he defends, that makes a craven of thee?" 

" 1 am no craven," replied Gonsalez, "and that thou well 
knowest; for, ere now, 1 have been uhere danger and death 
surrounded me on all sides. If thou wilt know why I would 
not strike a blow with thee, it is for ihe sake of our good 
cause; wanting fhy aid, it might fail; for thou art the soul of 
the Moorish bands, who, at thy word, will rise in the behalf 
of Don Sanchez, I will not be thy enemy, however much 
thou bast thwarted our present design." 

" I am no enemy of yours," said the Taiba, "but when you 
would injure Donna Ines. Isyonder taxman of your councils, 
that be ia present at thia conference?" 

"He is, said Don Diego: "by his means we have obtained 
a supply to aid our friends, and be, too, is an instrument to 
assist in lulling the suspicions of Alonso. It ia in vain for ns 
to act openly until Algarva and the Moorish boats shall have 
rai-ed the banner of rebellion; till then our services are best 
employed in secret measures about the courL" 

"Beware," said Hassan : " it is dangerous to tamper with 
the lion in his den. Alonso, treacherous, cruel, and sudden in 
his pasaions, if he but suspects your measures, will soon find 
the means to make you feel his power. You are lost; tarry 
not too long; wherefore not join Don Sanchez openly and at 

" All is not yet ripe for such a purpose," said Gonsalez; 
" when Algarva rises, then do we throw o£' the mask, and 
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draiT the »word, but not till then: we have intelligence that 
renders such a plan necessary and imperative." 

"Well," said the Talba, aa he stood musing for a moment, 
leaning on hia cimeter, that he had not yet returned to its 
sheath, "you know your own plans; for myself, to-morrow I 
go where I hope tu lend effectual aid. I like not your delay; 
you work like the earth-worm in the dark; keep a smooth face 
to Alonso; haunt the court, whilst you hold intelligence fatal 
to his interests with those who are openly his foes. You call 
thia wisdom, a wary practice of your state intrigues ; I deem 
it dangerous to yourselves, and wanting in that hardihood 
which should accompany a great cause." 

"And if we do this, for whose injury do we toil?" said 
Gonsalez: "was not Alonso thy foe? was it not Don Pedro 
who seized on thy Moorish master, Alcanzor? did not Alonso 
doom him to death? and do not we deal with the king after 
the lesson he has himself taught us ? Have you forgot his 
cruel policy, Talba?" 

Hassan started from his fixed position at these words. " Can 
I forget it, think you?" he exclaimed: "can 1 forg'et that 
which is written in characters of fire on my soul, that hums 
for just requital of these wrongs? I live hut for this cauae. 
As well could the heavens change the word of Him whose 
high purposes they proclaim, as I could change my deep devo- 
tion to requite the ruin of my fallen prince. To-morrow I 
depart ; to-morrow shall the M oorish hosts rise as the flood 
that lills up its mountain waves to spread ahroad destruction. 
The bristling spear, the bow, bent on swift death, these shall 
speak the Moorish spirit, and thy enemies and mine shall be 
laid low in the dust, Uiough now they stand high as the eagle's 

" Fail not, Talba," said Gonsalez, " to send intelligence of 
thy purpose to out fHends in Algarva, Much depends on it." 

"I will not fail, unless life fajls," replied Hassan. " For 
never will I be satisfied, till I have the blood of him who slew 
Alcanzor." 

As the Talba spoke, there was in his countenance a calmer 
expression than generally accompanied those hursts of indig- 
nant feeling that the mention of the murdered Alcanzor never 
foiled to C^l forth. But it was the calmness of a lofty mind, 
the grandeur of whose purpose raised it far above the turbu- 
lent passions of a blind and feverish revenge. Hassan was a 
follower of the Mahometan law; he was not, therefore, to be 
judged by the standard of christian virtue, or even of christian 
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faith, as it waa then understood in those times of error. With 
him, to SBcrilice his fortuneB, his personal comforts, and even 
his life, to destroy the murderer of his prince, was on act of 
justice more than of vengeance, and he looked on its accnm- 

Clishment as iiilfilling the dictates of that great Being nhose 
igh behests he fancied he could trace, in the hours of his 
enthusiastic studies, to be written in signs visible alone to the 
eye of the sage as he contemplated the heavens and its hosta 
of resplendent worlds. 

The Talha at length retired, no longer fearing Donna Ines 
de Castro could he exposed to the danger of pursuit. No 
sooner was he ^one thaii Gonsolez and Diego once more held 
a secret and bnef conference. The result of this it will be our 
task to relate in a future chapter. Whatever might be the 
resolution they adopted, they liMt no time in setting forth to 

Of the Talba we may here stale, in addition to what is 
already known to the reader, that he had gained the con£dence 
of Peter the Cruel during a secret embassy from the oppressed 
Moors; and it is most likely, whilst so employed, he learned 
from that prince the intenriona of Don Dieco to return, under 
the gaib of a pilgrim, into Portugal, for the purpose of for- 
warding the plans of Don Sanchez. V/e have already seen in 
what manner he used such knowledge of these intentions to 
act on the mind of the irresolute Diego, when an accident, 
favourable to the Talha's designs, threw the banished noble- 
man in his way, on the evening he sought shelter beneath the 
roof of Aza Anzurcz. The Moors, indeed, had secret intelli- 
gencers wherever they hoped to find partisans, amongst the 
oppressed, the disaffected, or the more open enemies of Alonso. 
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The progress of our naiTBtive now obliges us to return to tite 
fortress of Death, where it will be remembered we left Aza 
Anzurez and Hamet, in company with some few Moors and 
Christiana, to maintain that stronghold for Don Sanchez. For 
some days all remained quiet, without the slightest appearance 
that any hostile attempt would be made on the fortress to dis- 
turb it. This would moat likely have continued, but for a 
circumstance which drew upon it the attention of the enemy. 
Don John of Almeria, who had quitted the mountains with 
Don Sanchez, having in one of those minor actions, so com- 
mon during this civil broil, fiercely encountered the master of 
the Wing, was at length worsted, the greater number of bis 
men slain, himself severely wounded, and compelled to fly for 
his life, attended by a few surviving followers, to seek a last 
shelter in the fortress of Death. Thither he was pursued, and 
the enemy, on his refijsal to surrender, resolved to subdue this 
stronghold of the mountains by storm or escalade. The little 
garrison prepared for resistance. The master of the Wing 
encamped his men in a small valley which opened from the 
narrow ravine, and effectually] cut on all succours, should any 
attempt be made to reach the castle by the only practicable 

There were wild and mountain tracks that led to the small 
level spot on which the fortress stood; but these were scarcely 
more than safficient to afford a footing to the wild animals 
that sported on the crags of the rocks, and n ere not likely to 
offer a communication for supplies of men or arms to the 
garrison. As it is not the design of this work to describe the 
mode of mountain warfare at the period of our tale, we pass 
in silence many attempts that were made to force surrender. 
Still the castle held out valiantly; and protected by its strong 
battlements and towers, had lost but few men, whilst the 
archers, from their loopholes, picked out and alew many a 
brave captain amongst the besiegers. 
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By one of those mountain tracks we hare just mentioned, 
a man beloneing to the garriaon, at the hazard of his neck, 
had midertaken to pass, and to carry intelligence of its dis- 
tress, to implore such aid Irom friends as could be sent, ere 
necessity compelled. a surrender. The master of the Wing 
was bent on subduing it. He had swom by his holy order, 
that if only for the sake of example, he would hang out over 
its battlements the head of the traitor Don John, of Hainet, 
and of the Moorish princess (such was Aza called), who had 
more than once boldly parleyed from the ramparts, defied the 
Christian hosts, and, like an Amazon of old, with a bow in 
her hand, by exhortation and example, inspired her people to 
hold out to the last. A time of terror and of danger, like 
that of death, is a great leveller of all distinctions. So was it 

Gived in the Prior of Evora, who still remained in the fortress, 
ough holding the Moors in utter abhorrence, whilst he 
could sleep in his bed without alarm, yet the danger which 
now threatened from without operated greatly in their favour. 
Relying much also on the vigorous defence made by the 
Moors, a people accustomed to all kinds of mountain warfare, 
the Prior was particularly anxious to keep up their hearts, as 
he well knew tliat if driven to surrender, hated as he was by 
Alonao, not even his holy character would obtain him the 
hope of mercy. 

It was once, towards the close of the day, during this 
perilous siege, that the churchman retired to a small turret 
which he occupied in the castle; and where, we will suppose, 
he employed his tira.e in looking up to heaven, in many 
prayers for deliverance. Certain it is, he tired hia eyes in 
gazing amongst the mountain tops, which rose in all direc- 
tions around him, in the hope to espy, amidst their wild and 
craggy paths, a moving speck that might indicate the return 
of the scout who had bo daringly ventured to convey intelli- 
gence, promising to bring the glad tidings of hope should he 
obt^n them. 

The bridge we before noticed, thrown across from summit 
to summit amid the rocks that overhung the torrent, was still 
lefV standing, as, though it might in some measure endanger 
the garrison, remained, nevertheless, the only means by which 
any of them could pass into the mountains. True was it that 
none but a hunter, or a hardy mountaineer, could dare ven- 
ture upon these tracks without the certainty of losing hia life 
in the attempt. The Prior more than once had himself cast 
a longing eye upon them, as the only probable mode of his 
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escape; but, aecuetomed as he was to comfort and good fare, 
he had seldom trod any road hut that which led to the court 
or to his monastery. He felt that to ascend the winding 
stairs of his turret tried hia breath. How then could he 
hope to adventure amidst paths which led through cloud and 
chiam? He assuredly must perish in them before he could 
find a place to hide his head in safety, to say nothing of 
falling alive into the hands of his enemies, if he escaped the 
dangers of the mountains. 

It was with a sinking heart that the Prior long watched in 
vain, and saw nothing but cloud after cloud roll and break 
away amidst the peaks of the rocks, to leave them glittering 
in light. Naught else, indeed, moved over their stern fronts, 
except that at intervals an eagle would dart from some cleft 
amid these precipices, and rise on soaring wing, whilst her 
screams were heard even above the noise of the torrent, that 
fell thundering to the depths helow, and was lost to (he eye 
amid the secret hollows and caverns of the earth. Above 
was the air-hung bridge, awhile enveloped in mist and vapour, 
and anon appearing Tike a dark and slender line against a 
clear blue sky; here and there broken by the dazzling peak 
of a mountain capped with eternal snows. 

As the Prior withdrew his weary eye from gazing on these 
objects, the door of the little turret opened, and a tawny head 
was thrust in without any previous ceremony. " What would 
;w»Lere, Moor?" said the Prior, in a most disconsolate tone, 
A like intrusion on the holy man's privacy would, probably, 
a few days before, have cost the Moslem a sharp reproof, with 
a roll down the turret steps to hoot ; hut sorrow and fear are 
great humUers of sptritual as well as worldly pride. 

" Holj- father of the Christians," answered Cassim, for 
Cassim it was who intruded, " I am come to you from the 
wounded man, Don John of Almeria. He is even now drag- 
ging himself off his sick bed, and craves yout attendance m 
the hall, at the conference of the defenders of the fortress." 

"The conference!" exclaimed the Prior; "alas! what con- 
ference! Men in out situation should betake themselves to 
prayer, seeing no arms, but spiritual onesj are like to avail 
us; the scout makes no return." 

"And if he did return," said Caasim, "what would that 
avail? Holyfather," continued the Moor, with an arch look, 
as he rolled his large eyes, shewing the whites of them in full 
contrast to his dusky complexion; "holy father, I, as you 
know, am keeper of the stores, and I will entrust to your 
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reverend diacretion a secret. There n not two dayt' provi- 
sion letl in the garrison ! I have not dared say ae much to 
the men-at-artna, lest it should make them faint-hearted 
before the Buccoura arrive. After tiva days the horses, that 
now feed on a little chopped straw — the very dogs, unclean 
animals though they be, must be killed for food, or we starve." 

"Holy Virgin!" esclaimed the Prior: "O that the days of 
miracle would come again! Had we but the image of our 
Lady of Pity, that stands in my church at Evora, 1 douht not 
that, at the presence of such a sweet image, these hard rocka 
would yield us bread." 

"Nay, now," cried Caasim, "with reverence be it spoken 
to the virgin Sultana of the Nazarenes, 1 doubt it much; 
ranee you have daily told us how soon your prayers would 

Erocure bread for us all. For myself, though I nave held the 
ey, yet have 1 fasted more than ever did one of thy own 
hermits; and 1 hold myself acquitted on that score for the 
next Ramadam, But one thing goes to my very heart, when 
I see the havoc which hunger has made in the noble Mamet. 
He has denied himself the bread necessary to sustain hi^ verjr 
being; has hoarded in secret his own scanty allowance, that 
hia mother, who of late has shewn signs of sickness from 
want, might be preserved alive; the youth, good Prior, has 
death in hia hollow cheek. He is thin and meapre as the 
famished wolf, and yet retains its fierceness for hia enemiea. 
In this weak condition, the sally he meditates this verv even- 
ing must end fatally : he will fall before the well-fed Christian 
hosts. It is for this 1 seek you ; and for this, Prior, do I trust 
you with a knowledge of the starvation that is in atoreforyou." 

" I thank yon for the confidence, good Moor," said the 
Prior, with a groan. "But what mean you by this salty? 
What will that avail? To be sure, by a few of the garriaon 
being cut off, the number of mouths will be lessened; so that 
what is left of food may hold out till the succours arrive." 

"Cutoff!" exclaimed Cassim. "The noble Hamet, and 
his gallant Moors, cut off! Why, it is in the hope to obtain 
us bread, that they meditate, by rushing down the defile, to 
cut their way through the enemy's camp. If they succeed, 
their Moorish lances, like thy miraculous image of the Lady 
Virgin, may possibly turn into barley loaves to save us from 
deafli. It is for this that Hamet would sally forth, and for 
this does he need something to give warmth to hia heart, and 
strength to hia arm, ere he adventures upon it." 

"The God of batlles, I doubt not, will give him both," 
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CbriBti 



3plied ,the Prior ; " for, Moor though he be, he fiehU in a 
^nBtian cause. I will pray for him, CasBim; 1 will so deal 
with the holy St. Francis, that he shall not have peace in 
heaven itself until he helps ua. Hamet is sure of my orisons." 

" Nay," said Cassim, with a grin that shewed his ivory 
teeth in rivalry to the white around his full black eyes; 
" nay, good father, thou wilt confer on him another sort of 
benefit, 1 trust, before he adventures forth." 

"What mean you?" said the Prior. "Thou wilt not ask 
me to lend to an mfidel, brave though he be, my reliquary to 
guard hia person ? my tooth of St, Ursula, nor my nails of the 
blessed SL Jerome, nor my jawbone of Balaam's assT They 
are sacred things, that must not go into Moslem hands; it 
were blasphemy to think of it." 

" Holy Prior," said Caasim, with a second grin, " 1 heard 
you preaching the other day to the Christians all about that 
story of the prophet Balaam and his ass ; and I will even read 
to you your own lesson from it." 

"What lesson?" cried the Prior; "I am a churchman, 
good dog Moor; and though I now condescend to talk to you 
in this hour of need, and " 

" Mark me," continued Caasim, interrupting him, with a 
determined voice and manner; " didst thou not say, that ' If 
Allah speak to thee, as he did to Balaam by the mouth of an 
aas, thou must have so nmch of patience as to hearken to 
him?' Therefore, let me be Moor or asa, thou shall hear me, 
when 1 tell thee, Prior, that thou, as a priesc, as a man, art 
bound, in mercy to a fellow-creature, to open thy secret hoard 
here, behind thy moveable oratory, and to give some of the 
bread and wine it contuns ao amply, to sustain the falling 
strength of Hamet, ere he sallies forth this night to do battle. 
Thou shalt not keep it all to fill thy own stomach, when thou 
canst do nothing but pray, and Hamet must away to light." 

"I — I — a secret store!" stammered out the Prior; "I 
hoard bread and wine for my own use, when the garrison ate 
starving! 1 don't know what you mean " 

" Word fur ward what I say," replied Cassim : " I am not 
deceived. Have I not marked thee. Prior, closely marked 
thee? Whilst Moor and Christian, by the scanty allowance 
doled out to them day aAer day, have grown thin, weak, and 
miserable, like animals that pine after their lost young, 1 have 
seen thee keep thy sleek cheek unchanged, thy good comfort- 
able flesh unwasted, and thy chin, lips, and nose, as ruddy as 
the pips of a pomegranate. Thy voice is full, and ihy laugh 
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Strong ai that of the hyeena. Wherefore comes this? I say 
that thou hast some aecret store, or thou too wouldat pine 
away; for fleah and blood live not upon the air of this turret, 
which is more likely to sharpen appetite than to satisfy it." 

" Thou art deceived, Moor, grossly deceived by thy infidel 
ignorance," said the Prior. " Thou lackeat knowledge of the 
Christian faith to understand this thing. It is a miracle, good 
Moor, a miracle that hath its example in Holy Writ; for know 
ye, ELiiah the prophet went forty days without food. Also 
team that those children of the promise, Shadrach, Meahech, 
and Abednego, throve, and had faces aa^hining and as full 
aa a harvest moon, though they ate but pulse and drank but 
fair water in the house of bondage. I thrive in the like way, 
being, aa you know, a priest dedicated to the holy, catholic, 
apostolic, and universal see of Rome. For whom, think ye 
the blessed Lady Mary, and the tender St. Francis, will work 
miracles now-a-daya, if it be not for such a son of the church 

" Holy Father," said Cesaim, " how much then did I mis- 
take thee, just now, wlien thou didst cry out and groan in 
alarm at the thoughts of thy own starvation, unless succours 
arrived to us. Thou didst wish that the days of miracle would 
come again, and moat especially didst thou desire that thou 
hadat here thy old black image of the Lady Mary of Evora, 
that she might turn some of these hard granite rocks into 
barley loaves and kid's flesh. If thou canst live by miracles, 
I, who am master of the stores, need not waste on thy unpro- 
fitable jaws another day's allowance. Farewell." 

"Stay, Moor," cried the Prior; " if I thought that a portion 
of my small store — for a very small store, saved from my daily 
meagre allowance, I grant may possibly be remainine, wliicn, 
like the widow's cruise of oil, halh not yet failed, as holy men 
are the especial care of miracle-working salnla; why, I say, 
if 1 thought a cup of wine would hearten up young Hamet to 
^ve good blows, to get the garrison a supply of food, I might 
even truat such a draught to thy discretion in dealing it out to 

" Give it me then," cried Casaim, " for the young sharif is 
faint for lack of nourishment; and wine will " 

" Wine! " exclaimed the Prior; " wine! Think again, good 
Moor; it is contrary to thy own prophet's law, clean against 
the conscience of a Moslem to drink wine. Think of the 
good of thy young master's soul." 

" Tuih, tush," said Cassim, "our law, like thy own, gives 
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place to necessity; and this is not a time to stand on trifles; 
and truly, holy man, this is the flrst occasion on which I ever 
heard you allow that a Moslem, like a Christian, had a con- 
science or any soul worth looking after, either for good or 
evil. Come, open thy heart to necessity, and shew some 
charity to a noble youth, though he be a Moot." 

" Well, well, I will," said the Prior, as he fumbled in a 

Socket within the breast of his gown for a small key : " but 
e cautious, good Moor; blab it not, good Moor; for I would 
not have my left hand know the deeds of charity done by my 
right, its brother. And, if this were noised through the for- 
tress, I should have all the hungry curs upon me at once; 
and may be, most of them being Moslem, and but of common 
natural virtue, the miracle might fail me; my supply of wine 
would be lacking, did it go down more infidel throats than one. 
Come, I will pour thee forth this cupful." 

" Nay, give the whole jar rather," said Cassim : " I wili 
ease thee of that burthen; and I see others peeping up their 
long necks like cranes. This one will not be found wanting. 
1 will put it under my cloak : and give me a handfui of those 
cakes to keep it company; since wine, on a cold empty 
stomach, is apt to make hot work in the brain instead of the 
heart. Thou wilt join the conference in the hall? Thanks, 
priest; I will not betrav thy hiding-hole so long as tiiou wilt 
not let Aza and the galhuil sbarif starve. This shall give him 
strength for the sally." 

So saying, Cassim, though he was himself as meagre as a 
man just risen from a wastmg fever, with the utmost care and 
caution descended the winding stairs, without thinking of his 
own wants. He dropped a portion of the cakes in his way 
down: it was covered with dust, yet he stopped and carefully 
picked it up. Nor would the faithful creature taste even this 
soiled morsel, lest he should subtract from the supplies he 
believed might be necesaary for Aza and his dear young 

The Prior locked up his little treasury, after taking some- 
thing from it to cheer up his own heart in this hour of afflic- 
tion. As he sighed and shook his head over the diminished 
long-necked jars of wine, some thought of old times wafled 
him in imagination back to the well filled cellars of Evora; 
for he muttered to himself, " It is a royal foundation, and 
your royal foundations have ever the bestwine. What a fool 
was I to meddle in this quarrel ! But Alonso, whom I hate 
as I do the devil, gave me dog-wages for all my services, and 
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humbled me before the Pope. And then came ambition, like 
the beautiM woman in the temptation of St. Anthony, «o 
that, wilesB blessed with powera of resistance equ&l to that 
saint's, flesh and blood could not withstand it. But once let 
me eet my head out of this cursed old castle — SL Francis 
forgive the sin of a stray oath ! — for, like a neet in a rock, it 
is a habitation more fit for birda than men; and if ever I get 
into such a difficulty again, why, ambition shall first assure 
me of an abbey by way of recompense for the hazard." 
And, with this resolution, the Prior descended to the hall of 
conference. 
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Tug hall presented a tnelimcholy scene to the Prior aa he 
entered: gaunt ftunine was in the face of every one assem- 
bled. The Christians' fairer colour was changed to a h^gard 
palenesa, like that of death : and the Moora looked terrific, for 
their eyes seemed starting irom their sockets, with the despera- 
tion of Btarving men; whilst their tawny features partook of 
a yellow and black colour, that shewed the unhealthy state to 
wnicb they were reduced by want. 

Don John of Almeria, weak, wounded, subdued hy uecea- 
sih', and still unable to bear his arms, looked more like a 
spirit of the restless dead, risen to earth and again embodied, 
than as a living man. He bore his slate of incapacity for 
action with impatience; and, as if more jealous of power now 
that he was unable to assert it, he assumed the command in a 
tone and manner that shewed, even in this hour of peril, he 
would yield to none as lord of the fortress, 

AzaAnzurez, who, like many Moorish women of the period, 
deemed it unworthy her high birth, and higher resolution, to 
give way to female weakness in such a time of danger, stood 
with a bow in her hand. She had before now acted an Ama- 
zonian part under similar circumstances, and her courage rose 
with the occasion that rendered its exertions necessary. Her 
stately figure seemed, as she stood in mute attention, taller 
than usual; and though her cheek was wasted, her counte- 
nance had lost nothing of its energy. Hamet was also present, 
clad in the light armour common to the Moors, which pro- 
tected only the back and breast : it was, in fact, a short coat 
of moil ; he wore a steel bacinet beneath the folds of his tur- 
ban ; a light buckler of leather was on his left arm, and in his 
right hand a small lance. The flesh upon his limbs seemed 
wasted, but the muscles were as marked as ever; and though 
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the havoc made by want was painted in rigid characters in his 
face, his eye retained its wonted fire, 

HiB foUomers, armed, ready to obey the voice of their leader, 
stood near him in profound silence; yet, to judge from their 
dark and stem looks, it was a silence like that which pre- 
cedes a thunder-storm ; a portent that, when it bursts, it wilt 
be terrible. 

At the moment the Prior entered, Don John was address- 
ing the young aharif: "Brave Hamet, did not my ill fortune, 
which keeps me here more hfce the wounded hart couching 
for safety, than the eager hound that follows the track of 
blood, I would bear jou company. Yet, if you act warily, 
as well as. boldly, the sally you are about to make may obtam 
us the auccoura ao vital to our hopes. You may pass the 
defile, and avoid the camp in the plain, whilst our enemies, 
surprised by an attempt aa daring as it is unexpected, may 
not be in readiness to offer any let to your purpose. Yet the 
danger is extreme." 

" Not greater, Don John," replied Hamet, " than the neces- 
uty. I am ready to risk it; and these, my hardy followers, 
to share it. If it be the will of Allah, this night shall give 
relief to your distresaed people : or, if not, Hamet ahall fall : 
he has but one life, nor can it be lost in a better cause. The 
noble Don Sanchez, and you, Don John, received us when we 
were like the wanderers of the desert, with no home, no place 
of rest. I would prove that I am not ungrateful: the occasion 
oflfers, and 1 obey the call to arms." Hamet turned to his 
followers ; " M oslems, you are bound with me, your leader, the 
son of Alcanzor, on an action for life or death. This night 
maintain the honour of the Moorish banner. In your handa 
are cimetera of steel; let them be terrible to your enemies. 
But if you fall, remember that as you shall now use them, 
Ihey will be to yon the keys of heaven or hell; for so the 
prophet Mahomet deems the sword." 

"Thy spirit is nohle, brave youth," aaid Don John. "But 
for these accursed wounds, that keep me within stone walls, 
like a bedridden monk, I would stand by thy side for life or 
death. Yet I fear thy courage soars above thy years and 
strength." 

" Fear him not, Sir Knight," said the Prior, who held himself 
bound to say something by way of encouragement : " Hamet 
may achieve great things ; for a bold heart is a good buckler. 
And then, what though he be young, and an infidel to boot, 
why, truly, heaven can make use of vile things to great 
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ends. N&y, ai to the matter of lus youth, ire know David 
was young — " 

"When he slew Jalul,"* stud Hamel, interrupting the Prior, 
"The God of battles made the shepherd's sliiig mighty as a 
boiT of steet against the giant's force. I will not fear. Fare- 
weU, my mother. If I fall, Don John, ahew some pity for the 
widowed Aza," 

"Think not of me, Hamet," said Aza, " but rather of that 
cause which calls thee from my side. If Don Sanchez pros- 
pers, if you obtain relief that we may hold out this castle as a 
Cce of shelter in the hour of his need, that generous prince 
promised to redress the wrongs of our people. Think not, 
then, of me; for, if Hamet falls, what were all this world to 
AzB? The hour of thy fate would be to her as that awful hour 
which shall proclaim the coming desolation of the earth ; when 
.the living, as he paases by another's grave, shall say, as he 
loiAa upon the sod, 'Would to God i were in thy place!' 
Think not of me: or, if thou dost, let it he to tell thy heart 
that Aza's dale of life is with that of her son ; one hour, one 
fate. Yet, stay, I will gird oa thee thy father's sword, as I 
would bid thee emulate his daring spirit." 

"Iwill not disgrace it, mother,"said Hamet, as he looked 
tenderly upon Aza ,who bound round his wajst a richly em* 
broidered girdle, from which depended the Moorish cimeter of 
her Alcanzor. "Oh! that I were mare worthy Co draw ita 
trenchant blade," he added, as be placed his hand upon the 
hilt. " If I return not by to-morrow, ere the setting sun lengthens 
the shadows of the mountains, say that Hamet is summoned 
to give up his dread account by the black and livid angels of 
death. You hold out the fortress, Don John, to the last?" 

" Ay," replied the Christian knight, " till famine, lean and 
miserable in itself, shall banquet on ua all. We are all pre- 
aentj we have but one resolution. Moor and Christian. Let 
us swear never to yield this fortress whilst the last pulse of life 
beats in our vebs. Let us swear." 

The solemn lone in which this was spoken, the enthusiasm 
of a bold spirit that kindled even the wan cheek of Don John, 
aeemed to animate the assembly, and one deep chorus of voices 
echoed his resolution through the hall, as they exclaimed, " We 

"Are we all prepared for a last defence within the waUs?" 

inquired Don John. " Are the arbalists ready to man the 

ramparts should we be assailed ere the succours arrive that 

* OolUh is nllMl JslM in Uw Kgru. 
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Haraet may procure for us? Let the men vho gnard the 
gateway have at hand stones, together with lead and piteh, to 
pour it boiling on Ijie heads of our aaaailants; for if they 
came, it shall be to meet a warm welcome at our gates. Let 
nothing be wanting to make it such. Hamel, thou wilt sally 
forth anon;" 

"Igo, Christian knight," said Hamet; " I wait but till the 
ahadons of evening fidl on rock and plain, that we maywith 
greater safety descend the mountain pass, unseen by our 
enemiea. They will not think we would venture to tread it 
save in the light of day." 

"I will counsel thee bow to act, youth," s^d Don John. 
" Here, sit thee down by me, and listen. My experience may 
aid thee, who have none. Mark well my counsel." Hamet 
did so with deep attention, whilst the rest of the garrison 
hastened to fulfil the commands of Don John. . 

Itwaa towards evening when AiaAnzurez stationed benelf 
on the ramparts of the watchtower, as she looked with ansioua 
eyes on the windings of the narrow defile in the mount^ns; 
for Hamet and his chosen band were about to sally forth ; nor 
had the youth trusted himself with a last adieu to his mother. 
He feared to awaken any feelings that should inspire one 
tender thought at such a crisis. 

To a mind fraught with anxious hopes and feaia, all things 
appear with a face that corresponds to ita own fe^ings. To 
a mother's eye the fear of evil oilen becomes certainty, and 
hope itself looks sickly when she scarcely dares to cherish it 
for a beloved son. Even the heroic Aza felt this, as her eye 
wandered over the surrounding scene. All was melancholy. 
The dusky twilight allowed the mountains to be distin^shed 
only in the grandeur of their outline, and in then- lofly 
shadows. These, dark, towering, and wild in their forms, 
looked, to the imagination of the Moor, like so many of those 
terrific and evil genii, which, by her faith, she was taught to 
believe, though created of fire, partook of the gross nature of 
earth, and were subject to final death and doom when their 
destructive mission on mankind should be fulfilled. The 
moaning of the winds, that sounded drearily through tower 
and turret, came upon her ear like the voice of a complwninB 
spirit of air. The silence, the deep repose of the far-stretched 
plain below,wasunbrolcen, save hy the torrent that murmured 
as it now darkly fell amid its abyss of rocks and shadows. 
Though the scene was awful, yet was it suited lo the deep, 
solemn, and energetic feelingi that swelled in the bosom of 
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Aza. As Hamet saltied forth, she raised her hands to heavett, 

and raentallydevotedher Bontodo the will of Him who make* 
the bow and the epear, like the elements of lightning and of 
tempest, the instrnmentg of His almighty hand. 

She saw Hamet sally from beneath the portal of the fortreaa 
of Death, perhaps to meet the king of terrors ete night had 
closed upon the towers that hore the deatroyer's name. She 
watched him and hia little bond, as the; pasaed, in profound 
silence, the level spot on which the forb'ess stood. Her eye 
fyiowed him down the rugged path of the narrow defile, till 
an opening in the rising rocks seemed to receive him within its 
hollow womb. Azalookedagain; the last Moorpassed under 
its deep shade, and then not a living creature was seen in 
those paths where her son had so lately trod. She left her 
station, descended into the castle-hal), and endeavoured to 
summon that courage to her ^d which would enable her (o 
bear the result, whatever it might be, as became the daughter, 
the widow, and the mother of a prince. 

Hamet, in the interval, marched silently forward, as it was 
the purpose of the Moore to endeavour to pass the camp that 
led to the opposite extremity of the valley. The attempt was 
a daring one, and such as could only be excused by the des- 
perate circumstances which induced the youthful sharif, at the 
risk of life itself, to seek Don Sanchez, and procure relief for 
the garrison. As the attempt was sudden and unexpected, 
there was hope it might succeed; yet hope itself changed to 
desperation, when, as Hamet and his band cleared the dan- 
gerous pass, and prepared to rush into the plain, a sudden 
shout, loud, deafening, and continued, "The wing for the 
cross!" hurst upon his ear, as from a hundred throats. In 
another moment, Hamet found himself hemmed in by a band 
of Christians, who most likely, by some scout, had obtained 
intelligence of his sally, and stood, concealed from observation 
by a prmecting portion of the rocks, ready to receive the 
devoted Moors at a spot where they could neither go forward 
nor retreat. 

' The action which followed was so brief, that it passed like 
the bursting of a thunder-cloud, whose lightnings are felt as 
soon as seen. Yet though brief, it was fearful. Hamet shouted 
the war-cry of his people, and not a Moor but rushed on death, 
striking down an enemy at each blow of desperation. The 
love, that even in these dreadful moments, they felt for their 
yoang chief, for a while preserved him from his fate. The 
Moors rallied round theii leader: they fell i^on the Christian 
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host, body to body, as their vei^ annour clatihed and rung in 
the shock, like veaseU driven againat each other by the ftiry 
of the wavea. Moor bore down Christian, and Christian bore 
down Moor, till iheir dying bodies made a rampart for theit 
living friends and breathing foes. Wild war-cries, curses, 
poured on the assailants, and the shoutings for the cross, 
mingled with the groans of the dying; and as sword and lance 
clashed, or struck fire in the encounter, the reckless manner 
in which the Moors engaged shewed them bent on death, as 
they exulted in shedding that blood which should be as a 
sacrilice for (heir own. 

Amid the tumult, the darkness, and honor of the hour, 
Hamet saw follower after follower fall by his side, till he stood 
almost alone, encompassed by enemies, like do^ that pursue 
the hunted deer, and rush at his throat, increasmg in number 
as he fails in strength. Hamet stood alone. His lance had 
been broken, and he now wielded his father's sword with the 
last efTiirts of his strength, yet with a courage and a hardihood 
that shewed the gallant race from whom he drew his breath. 
H e rushed forward ; terror iUlowed his steps, and death was 
in bis arm, as he raised it to encounter the master of the 
Wing, who was conspicuous by his dress, and known to be the 
leader. The count observed the daring conduct of the young 
Moor, and bent on making him prisoner, called aloud to hu 
people, that they should spare hnn, at the veir moment that 
more than one glittering steel was raised to fell him to the 

Hamet heard the command; and driven to desperation bjr 
the dreadful slaughter of his band, he cried aloud, " Death, 
death; give me death: no mercy. I will never yield tv thee, 
Christian knight. I know thee, ihou art the Count of'Anii- 
ranti. It was thy arm that helped to destroy our people In 
Algarva. 1 will provoke thee to give me the only mercy I 
would ask of thee — death. Thou or I must fall and bite the 

The Moor, as he spoke, rushed forward, and encountered 
again the master of the Wing; for some moments the Chris- 
tians looked on, as they would at a tournament, restrained by 
the cries of the count, that they should not slay Hamet. The 
combat was rapid and decisive. Hamet in these moments 
gave proof of that dexterity of hand, agility of limb, and 
watchfulness of eye, for which the Moors were so celebrated 
in warfare ; but he had not the temperate courage, nor the 
strength of bis opponent, who, scarcely moving inini his itA- 
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tion, kept, as it were, at bay tlie assaults and rapid morements 
of the Moor. Hamet now aimed a blow at his head. It waa 
parried, but yet sent forth sparka of light. Again he aimed 
at the jointa of the armour of his enemy, who sudden^ 
changed the attack, when he perceived the young sharifs 
strength was nearly spent; for by one bold act, he rushed on 
him with open arms, grasped him round the body, and threw 
him to the ground. A shout from the Christian host ■pa- 
claimed the victory. 

Hamet looked up, tore open the shirt of mail that covered 
bis breast, and said in a voice, whose calm tone was at this 
moment more impressive than that of the wildest passion, 
" Christian, why dust thou delay to strike?" 

The master of the Win^ gave him no answer; and speaking 
ande to his people, they mstantly raised Hamet from the earUi 
as their prisoner. Another brief parley took place, and a 
messenger was despatched to the camp with intelligence of 
what had happened. He speedily retmiicd, bearing with him 
what was the usual appendage of slavery to the Moors who 
became captives in buttle— chains for the hands and feet. 

"Moor!" said the master of the Wing, "I know thee. 
Thy life is doubly forfeited to the law, though it baa been 
spared in battle. Thou art Hamet, banished, on pain of 
death, from (his kingdom of Portugal, by Alonso the Brave. 
Dost thou see these chsina?" 

" My eyes," Hamet replied, " rest on yonder pile of my 
brave band who died for me. Thy words speak sooth. I have 
broken my banishment; I was in arms against Alonso; give 
me, then, death. It shall be more welcome than slavery, of 
which thy manacles of iron are but a cold figure. Let my 
body be the last on this fallen heap." 

"Thou art young and brave," said the master of the Wing; 
" I will give thee a chance to escape the disgraceful death 
that must else await ihee in these irons. Wilt thou hear 

" I cannot choose but hear thee," replied Hamet, " seeing 
I cannot escape thy presence or these bonds." 

*,' Give up, said the master of the Wing, " whatever is 
known to you of the plans, the movements, and the forces of 
Don Sanchez, the rebel Bastard of Portugal. Conduct our 
people, under cover of night, to yonder fortress in the jaws of 
the mountain; pass them into it, as thy own band returned 
from this mad exploit, and thou shalt be rewarded as well as 
sated alive." 
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Hamet baked up at the maiter of the Wing irith a coun- 
tenance in which contempt was written in the ettongeet 
characCera. "Think you,' aaid he, as hia deep feelines of 
indignation would scarcely allow him to reply articulately — 
"think you that the aigbt of theae chains can render me a slave 
in soul as well as body? Know, if my ann were free, and thou 
and I stood face to face, my sword should tear from thy breast 
the false heart that dares thus judge of mine. Here are my 
hands," he held them forth as he spoke: "bind on them thy 
base chains. Torture me; do with me as do thy priests by 
the renegade ChriatiBna; throw me into a pit of glowing tire; 
make me thy slave, thy scorn, a menial for the vilest ofhcei 
of life i do this, or anything thou wilt, but do not insult my 
misery by thinking I would listen to become a traitor." 

"Chiun the inhdel slave," aaid the master of the Wing: 
"that part of his desire is granted; and death ahall be his 
portion ere the sun again lights up mountun and valley, if 
what I am now about to do fails. Follow me, comrades, I go 
to summon to a parley the rebel fortresB of Death." 

Such was the result of the unfortunate Hamet s bold attempt 
to ohtain relief for the partisans of Don Sanchez within the 
garrison. These anxiously awaited the doubtfiil issue of hia 
adventure. Not long were they held in suspense, for the 
guard from the watch-tower gave notice that he saw a great 
glare of light, as from a hundred torches carried by armed 
men, who were winding up the mountain towards the ft ' 



3' man within the castle was ai 
I of danger. Don John of Aim 
sick and wounded as he was, hastened to the walla ; and Aza, ' 



a for her son, whose idea she instantly connected with 
this advancing party, also followed the steps of the commander. 
Don John soon perceived that those who advanced were a 
Christian band; and knew by the banner they bore, as the 
light of the torches gleamed upon it, that they were of the 
order of the Wing, and servants of the king. Yet it alio 
appeared that they came with no hostile purpose, since a white 
flag of truce, borne even before the royal banner, dispelled all 
apprehensions of an immediate contest. As they drew nearer, 
and the glare of so many torches shone on the glittering armour 
of the knights of the Wing, their warlike strength was little 
calculated lo dispel the alarms of a handful of starving men, 
though within the walla of so strong a fortress. 

About the centre of the hostile band was seen a prisoner, 
heavily chained, and conducted between two men-at-arms. 
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one of which held, aa in triumph, a torn and bloody banner, 

which ^e keen eye of Aza instantly saw to be that of the 
Moors. Too soon did she recognise in tbe priaonei' her un- 
happy BOD. An involuntary cry burst irom her lips : it was 
drowned in the loud notes of the trumpet^ as they rung and 
echoed from, tower and rock, summoning a parley before the 
gates of the castle ; whilst, at the same moment, a nag of truce 
was unfurled, and placed helbre the Count of Amiranti. 

Don John of Almeria was already on the walls of one of the 
flanking towers; he looked down with an eye of impatience 
and indignation as the herald of tbe Wing thus addressed 
him: "In the name of Aloneo the Brave, ling of Portugal, 
lord of Algarra, of Codycera, and of Braga ; Joseph, Count of 
Amiranti, and master of the most holy and military order of 
., n.. ...... .. ., ^ 1 ,. ^ jjjj^ 

trutorously and rebellioualy in league againet his lawful prince, 
to open its gates, and to lay down hia rebel arms, and to yield 
both bimaelf and all who are within, priaonetB at the discretion 
and according to tbe pleasure of the said Count of Amiranti ; 
BO to be dealt with as be, in his wisdom and in bis power, shall 
deem just and fitting, for the glory of God, the honour of the 
king, and the loyalty of that holy order of which be U chief 
ana master. And as you, Don John of Almeria, shall answer 
IS for weal or woe, ao be it, in the name of the holy 
^.,. ....^..i^.., the Lady Virgin of heaven, and all saints. — Amen. ' 
There was a dead pause. The Count of Amiranti advanced 
nearer tbe walla of the tower, that he might distinctly hear 
the answer given to the summons of his herald. Don John 
looked down upon him, from between the battlements where 
be stood, and replied: "Thus do I, John of Almeria, answer 
thy summons, master of the Wing, in the name of the most 
uoble prince Don Sanchez of Codycera, for whom I maintain 
this fortress. I disclaim the appellation of traitorous, or re- 
bellious; since I am in arms for a matter of just right, wrested 
from Don Sanchez by his tyrant brother. Bid your kingreatare 
the lands he has unjustly seized of Codycera; hid him take 
off that odious process of outlawry he has passed against the 
honourable Bastard of Portugal; hid bim remove the doom of 
death passed on the friends of Don Sanchez, and restore both 
them and him to their just rights, as free and honourable men- 
Bid Alouso do this, and these gates shall open to him as to 
their king. Failing in this, know. Count of Amiranti, there is 
but one way to unbar oui gatos, by ibrce of arma : try their 
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strength, if thou wilt, this uiglit. We will defend them liU, 
man by man, ve fall on tlieae battlements, Such is our 
anaver; we will give no other." 

"Yet, tbink again, Don John," aaid the matter of the Wing': 
"your men are in ill plightto hold out a defence thuH desperate. 
Surrender while you may, and hope for mercy. Maintain this 
□batinate denia], and we have s vow in heaven, that may not 
be broken; we have sworn that, on gubdoing thy walls, thv 
own head, with the heads of all those who support thee, shall 
hang out upon them, a blackened prey for the mountain eagles. 
Wilt thou aurrenderf" 

" Never, " cried Don John. "Thy own eagle," be continued, 
pointing to the banner of Alonzo, whose device was that bird, 
" thy own eagle must tower above our walla ere we yield thee 
one inch of these stubborn stones, unless it be to build thy 
tomb withal. MaaCer of Che Wing, attack us, and, may be, 
we will yet clip thy own wing; or change its azure hue to that 
of the darkneas of death." 

"We are not here," said the Count, "to bandy words with 
thee, Don John, or to play upon their import. Now, hear our 
last proposal, which, possibly, will move thee;" and, turning 
to his own men, he commanded the prisoner to be brought 
forward. As Hamet, unhelmed, manacled, pale, and covered 
with the blood of his enemies, yet undaunted in look and car- 
riage, stood before the gateway of the fortress, an involuntary 
feeling of horror chilled all present; for too weU did they guesi 
his danger and his fate. 

If such could be the general feeling for the noble youth, 
what was that of hia mother, of the unhappy Aza, as she 
looked upon her last earthly hope, in her son, thus, in the 
vigour of life and manhood, a prey to the spoiler, a sacrilice 
within the unfeeling handa of those who, by their religious 
vowB, were sworn to extirpate the followers of Mahomet from 
the face of the earth. Her heart sunk within her, her head 
became dizzy, and a mist passed over her eyes, dimming their 
sight, as she gazed on this teniiic scene. Despair possessed 
her soul ; and covering her face with her hands, she sunk her 
arms upon the rampart against which she leaned, endeavour- 
ing to shut out all external objects, and to call up in her mind 
that high resolution which was the pride, the test, the glory of 
Moorish virtue even in woman, 

"Dost thou know this boy!" aaid the master of the Wing. 

"Ay, truly, do I," replied Don John: "he is noble as well 

as brave ; and, woundea as I am, wouldst thou grant me free 
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acceaa from these walls, and a fair field, I vould even now try 
the strength of my lance against thine in single combat, to 
deliver him out of thy hands. We hold our own lives of less 
value than that of yonder Moor. Shame be upon thee, master 
of the Wing, thus to manacle a generous enemy." 

"The shame is thine, Don John," replied the Count, "who 
can thus support thy cause by calling in Moslem aid; but well 
do ttaitoTB and infideli consort together. There is, in the veiy 
Mund of thoie two wordi, iniomy. Hark thee, Don John, we 
speak not in vain when we speak in the name of the khig. 
This boy is under doom of death, since he is found alive and 
within the realm of Portugal after the banishment passed on 
hilD by Alonso. Surrender, and T will crave him of the king 
at a prisoner at my own discretion : he shall live. Refuse this, 
bold out the fortress twenty and four hours longer, and he liiei 
before your very walls; he ^es a vile ignoble death: he shall 
hang like an infidel and a dog by the neck, lili he be dead, 
whiut we storm your fortress until its towers shall fall totter- 
ing and crumbling about your ears. Such is our resolve; we 
swear it by the Wing of the blessed cross." 

Aza started from her position ; and, clasping her hands 
together, cried, in a frantic vdce, "You will not do this! 
Spare him; — spare him! He is my son, my Hamet, the only 
child of a widowed mother's breast." 

The Count heard her cry, and marked her gestures, as, by 
the glare of the torches, she appeared the terrific imaee of 
despdr. " Thou art the mother of this youth ! ' ' aaid the 
Count, addressing himself to Aia. " I have heard of thy 
name and fame; it is the theme of vulgar tongues. Thou 
haat with thee many of thy Moorish people; if report speaks 
truth, they outnumber the Christians in this fortress. Moorish 
woman, if thou art a mother in nature as well aa in name, do 
thou descend, thy band of infidels will support thee ; throw 
abroad these gates, and thy son lives! Do it now, or never 
think to look upon him more. I give thee no other choice: 
speak the word. Thy son— think of the charm that is in that 
name^thy son, woman ! lives he, or roust he die? WUt thou 
open the gates?" 

Ala at this moment seemed to recover all her self-posaeaeion, 
yet ahe apokc not, she moved not, scarcely did she seem to 
breathe; whilst her eye, the slight convulaion that passed 
over her noble features, all apoke the contest of her feelings. 
Her hps moved, but no sound came; her utterance had tor- 
eaken ner, but not het high resolves, nor that virtue which, in 
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the Moorish mother, often emulated the atern and mote than 
human greatneis of a Roman matroD. 

She paused a moment, looked down upon Hamet, and then 
upon the Count; placed her hand upon her girdle, slowly drew 
from it a poniard, and burling it down from the ramporCg, go 
that it fell at the feet of the maater of the Wing, she at length 
found utterance, and with a voice in whose wild accents there 
was a Ihrilling horror that pierced both ew and hear^ 
excliumed, " (rive the boy death, I will not do this act of 
treachery." 

Hamet looked exultingly upon the master of the Wing, as, 
■ to the dagger that lay at his feel, he Baid, " Our 
h mothers are not cowardsj nor have their sons drawn 
with the milk of life other than noble feelings. I am pie- 
pared for death." 

"Thou ahalt suffer it," said the Count; " ay, by the very 
instrument nven from a mother's hand." 

Aza heard his words. She stood for a moment looking on 
Hamet in a manner that fixed all attention on herself. AU 
feelings, whether of friend or foe, were with her alone; bo 
great was the ascendency of her resolute mind, and the dep^ 
of her diatreK, Her figure was impressive; her heir, loose 
and disheveled, waved to the mountain winds ; her dark eye 
had in it a gaze intense and frantic; it seemed to animate 
a countenance, every feature of which, like that of the antique 
Nlobe, was fixed and rigid as marble in the exptesuon of a 
erief too deep for words, too powerful long to suffer and to 
live. She looked again, raised her hands to heaven, then 
pressed them against het forehead, and rushed from the bettle- 

A murmur of surprise, of sympathy, arose even Irom the 
band of the Count, as that stem leader, solemnly repeating 
the doom he had passed on Hamet, once more gave Don John 
the space of twenty-four hours to recant his denial of sur- 
render. Don John refused even to answer this last offer of 
clemency; but hurling down his glove, in signal of defiance^ 
he withdrew from the battlements, as the trumpet sounded 
the retreat of the men-at-arms for ^e night. They descended 
the defile, andboreHamet,under sentence of death, a priaoner 
to the CluiBtian camp. 
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Wb pasa ID ailence the horrorB of that night vhich succeeded 
the fatal termination of Hamet'a attempt to procure relief for 
the fortresa. The grief of A za was too powerful for words. 

She was a Moor, descended from a long line of princea, 
whose glory it was to subdue all feeling, and to count even 
natiu^ affection as nothing, when balanced against what was 
due to honour and to arms. Inured from ber childhood to 
the wild life of mountain warfare, her mind had been fami- 
liarized to vicissitudes, to scenes of carnage and death. To 
be a chief to-day, anil to-morrow a captive, to hear the shout 
of triumph in the morning, and the groan of the dying at 
night, were things that might shock, but could scarcely aui^ 
pnse, a daughter of the Moorish people; and though amother, 
tender and affectionate, yet whilat Aza had nuraed her aon in 
her arms, she had looked forward to the hour. when (he in&Bt 
hand that grasped her maternal bosom should one day wield 
the cimeter, aa lier Hamet followed in the glorious paths of his 
ancestors. Those very thoughts of tumult and of arms, that 
would have made pale the cheek of a Christian mother, gave 
a glow of exultation to that of the Moor, as she hoped for 
the hour when her boy should live or die in the cause of hia 
father's wrongs. The religion of Mahomet, also, which had 
been spread with iire and aword, tausht her to believe that 
all who perished in honourable battle were instantly con- 
veyed to the paradise of the Faithful, where the rivers were 
whiter than silver, and more odoriferous than musk. Every 
heroic mind, therefore, deemed loss of life, under such pro- 
mises, as a signal favour Irom heaven, a fate predetermined, 
written on the forehead of man. 

It may likewise be observed that the Eastern nations and 
their immediate descendants, were remarkable lor energetic 
expression both in speech and deed. Hence their love of 
figurative language, their suiting the action to &e word, of 
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which Aia gave so Btrikin^ an ingtance, when, impelled by 
feelings of the most iinpaesioned kind, she threw the dagger 
at the feet of the Count of Amiranti, expreaaive of her reso- 
lution (o prefer the death of her son t« the commisaion of an 
act of treachery. 

The character of Aza'a mind might not inaptly be compared 
to those Bceaea in which the caaile of Death towered amid the 
clouds; scenes stem, terrific, and too appalling to invite the 
timid or the weak to follow in their patlia ; yet was there aub- 
limity in their very dangers : and, like the lofty and energetic 
feelinga of Aza, they aspired as far above the common earth 
which lay smooth and crouching at their ba^e, as did her mind 
above the ordinary character of woman. 

Aza paased the night in her lone turret, and it was probable 
that even then she endeavoured to rally round her heart, the 
strong citadel of the human character, those firm thoughts 
and high resolves, which alone could repel the Buggestions of 
despair. Sleep fled her pillow, and with restless anxiety she 
cast her eyes, from time lo time, to the casement, wishing for, 
yet dreading, the morning light. She listened, scarce knowing 
wherefore, to the cry of the watch, as the sentinels were 
relieved on the walls. The heavy pace of the guard, the 
clash of onns, came on her ear with aad forebodings. The 
castle was still preserving a state of defence. Don John 
would not surrender, and Hamet must fall ! Then would she 
recall what she deemed her better thoughts of diity, whilst 
tears dropped from her eyes, as tributes of nature to the feel- 
inga of a mother. 

As she coat her weary eyes to the casement, she sew at 
length the first faint dawn of day. She arose and looked 
abroad, previous to pouring forth thoae orisons lo the great 
Creator of earth and heaven, according to the forms enjoined 
every true Moslem, on beholding the rising sun. The purple 
and roseate tints of the morning liad slowly dispelled the grey 
mists of dawn, and touched as with the wand of an enchanter 
every dark summit or rugged height; whilst the sun, like 
returning hope on the face of affliction, spread a lively glit- 
tering light over all that before was wrapt in the solemnity of 
night. As cloud after cloud rolled onward, gradually unfold- 
ing the blue and boundless ether, the more distant heights 
seemed to tremble in the morning light, whilst the mista 
arising from the earth, Uke a moving veil, floated before them. 

Partial gleams of the sun fell on the turreta and battlements 
of the fortress, but ^e rocky defile that descended to the 
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plain wai still in eloom and shadow. The torrent might 
now be seen from Ihe caelle, as one vast sheet of broad and 
dazzling foam. The little path, winding amid precipices (that 
very path by which the scout on a previous day had been in 
vain despatched to seek buccoutb), appeared as though it were 
but a line drawn on the surface of dark and hanging rocks. 
Axa Ban no moving object, either without or within the castle, 
except the night-watch on the ramparts, not yet relieved from 
his post. She quitted the window, and threw herself once 
more upon her couch, a prey to the sad forebodings of her 

A noise at the door aroused her from these musings. She 
started up and hastened to unbar it. Cassim was there : hii 
looks were wild and hazard; for he had known no rest either 
in mind or body since the dreadful scene before the gates on 
the previous night; jet there was a strange mixture of eager 
espectation in his eicpressions, as, slightly adverting to the 
subject of grief nearest Aza'a heart, he hastily bsde ner look 
in the direction of the mountain-path, that led to die bridge 
we have before noticed. 



" I have looked yonder, Cassim, already," said Aza, "till 
my eyes were dimmed and my heart sick within me; why 
should 1 look again ? The day comes to light up the world. 



but there is no sun that will evennare arise to shed light and 
cheerfulness on the hopes of Aza. What dost thou gaze at 
thus earnestly. 

" I see," replied Cassim, as he now stood watching trom 
the casement, " I see glittering helmets and arms, that shine 
against the sides of yonder black precipice, like glowworms 
sparkling in the night. They must be bold men, whoever 
they be, to advance that way, since they must have crossed 
the plain; and, moat likely, whilst our enemies were last night 
engaged with the noble sharif at the defile, or probably 
whilst the camp slept secure, not dteaming of yonder pass: 
it is, in fact, known but to the hardy mountaineers. Don 
John was right when he would not suffer yonder bridge, that 
looks like a black line extended from rock to rock, to be 
destroyed. Had the enemy been aware of the pass, those 
who now advance would hare been cut off ere they climbed 
the precipice." 

" Perhaps they are enemies," said Aza, as a cold shudder 
Stole over her frame : " may be, they come once more to assail 
our resolution." 

"Not so; I think other," replied Cassim: "for, bad they 
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advanced from tha csmp, it would not have been by yonder 
pBBS. Look ! look! I am nire it is the succonrs. Yet they 

are but a handful of men. See, they have mules with them, 
laden besBta of burden. I wonder how the creatureB can keep 
footing on yon dizzy track; if they fall, there is not bo mucn 
as a bush betveen them and a hundred cubits of the fieci- 
pice. They will be dashed in pieces against the rocks, whose 
ndes have peaks at hard and pointed as a spear. Allah guide 
them! they muit bring ub Buocours." 

"Still to hold out the cmtle," said Aza; "end Hamet 

CaBsim placed hia hand on hiB weapon, fixed hie dark eye, 
with a peculiar espreasion, on Aza. She instantly read, and 
replied to the thoughts of his mind: " Thou wilt be the first 
to avenge his ftdl, brave Casiim. I commend thy purpose ; 
but, alas! too well do I know, the blood of an enemy cannot, 
by its sacrifice, sadsfy the mourning of the mother who is 
bereaved of her bosom's hope." 

" I would, noble Aza," said CasBim, " that I had the tongue 
of Modhahahat, of the golden verses, that I might speak 
words of comfort to thy heart ; but I am a rude follower of 
thy fallen fortunes, and I can give no comfort but by deeds 
such as come within the power of so mean a man as I am. 
Oh, that I had yonder master of the Wing within my grairo I 
I would deal with him as the Talba tells ub Mockar doth by 
the wicked newly dead— batter his brains with an iron mace, 
that should make him ciy out like a howling spirit till the last 
day. The last day! then Hamet, my gracious master, shall 
rise again with the good, seated on a white-winged camel, 
whose saddle is of gold; and the garden of the Faithful ehall 
receive him. Think of that, as you are a sorrowing mother." 

" I will endeavour to do so, Cassim," said Aza: "thy words 
are rude, yet they speak truth — where but in the hopes found 
in the Prophet shall Aza seek reUef ? For as in Mecca, Cassim, 
reverend imans tell us, there are no waters but what are bittei, 
saving the holy well of Zemzem, to are there no words which 
con be sweet to the soul of the afflicted, saving those which 
are poured from the fountain of God." 

Aza turned to the window as she spoke, and could now 
plainly perceive flittering specks, as it were, that moved along 
the slender track which ascended the gigandc ddes of the 
precipice. She saw also those dark atoms, for they looked no 
bigger in comparison with the surrounding objects, that the 
keener eye of Catsim had detected to be beasts of burden — 
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mules, since no otber animal in the service of man could have 
Tentured on Buch a pass. They advanced nearer and nearer, 
till at length thej came within a hundred yards of the aeriaJ 
bridge that croased ^e torrent. " What ia that," aeid Aza, 
" which looks so white on the back of the second mule ? It 
seems like a human bein? : if it ia so, it must be a woman." 

" Allah forbid," replied Cassim: "we want mail coats and 
iteel lances, supplies of food and arrows : we want no burdens 
to add to our weakness; and all women, noble Aita, are not 
brave as thou art, whose presence, like the Moorish banner, 
ia the very rallying point of honour and gallant deeds. I will 
descend, and learn what Don John thinks of these adventu- 
rers. See ! they cross the bridge : how they look as they pass 
over yonder frail line, no bigger than a mounlun bird sus- 
pended between cloud and earth! Did but a breath of the 
wind blow as it did last night, it would scatter them from 
yonder hanging branch, like leaves that fall in an autumn 
day. See! the last mi^e, the last armed figure, has crossed 
in safety. 1 will descend, and bring you intelligence what 
these may be — Iriends to us, I think, by the perils they have 
encountered to reacb yonder height. Take comfort, noble 
Aza: would that Cassim could give it youl" 

He quitted the chamber, and descended. All the fortresi 
was awaiting, in eager expectation, to know what might be 
those who now came towards the castle. Soon after, the 

Earty stood before the postem-gate. Don John of Almeria 
eld a brief parley with a knight "clad in complete steel," 
who spoke to hJm in so low a voice, through a pierced aper- 
ture of the wicket, that no one heard what passed. Don John, 
however, appeared aatbfied, as he commanded Che postern- 
door to be opened immediately. The steel-clad knight was 
the first to pass within the walls; a second knight, equally 
shrouded in the glittering panoply of war, followed, and sup- 
ported in his arms the dehcate and fragile form of a woman 
closely veiledj; who, either from terror arising from her late 
perils, from weakness, or bolh cansea combined, seemed almost 
senseless. A boy follonred her: he was handsome in person, 
richly dressed, hut looked deeply d^ected; and clung to the 
lady s side, thoi^h it was evident that a sense of terror kept 
bira silent, as be stood trembling, and eyeing, by stolen 
glances, those who now received bim. A few men-at-arms 

apeared as the followers ^f the two vitored knights : these 
10 passed in, and brought with them, what gave joy to the 
distressed fortress, several mtiles UdeD viA bread, wine, 
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salted meats, fish, and other neceBBBiies; afibrdmg in all a 
supply suiKcient, when carefully allotted, to maintain theeai- 
risoD for about two weeks, ahould they remain lo long without 
other and more effectual auccoura. ftobably, however, in the 
chaDcei of war, ere that time was elapsed, Don Sanchez, or 
a party of Moors (for the Moors were now very generally in 
arms), might dialodge the camp, and render it no longer dif- 
ficult to gain supphes jiom the neighbouring country. 

Thai these adventurous knighta were friendly to the fortress 
could not be doubted j yet there was a strange miiture of 
haughtyreserve,of myatiiry, in their manner, which they main- 
tained to all present except Don John. Even the Prior of 
Evora was refused admission to the private audience they de- 
manded with the chief of the fortress. Thus much, however, 
the foremost knight condescended to make known to all pre- 
sent — that, whilst himself and his companions were resting at a 
small Tillage adjacent to the plain, they had fallen in with the 
scout of Don John, who described the extreme distress of the 
gamson. In consequence of this, all the raen-al-arms of hia 
party who were provided with mules to pass into the moun- 
tains, had, instead of mounting them, laaeu their backs widi 
such stores as coold be immediately procured, by money or 
by force, from the villagers. Under shadow of the previous 
night, they had crossed the extremity of the plain, opposite 
to the camp of the master of the Wing (probably whilst he 
was engaged in defeating Hamet); and having passed the 
remaining houn of darkness in the thick shelter of a pine 
forest that grew at the base of the mountaina, as soon e«'tbe 
dawn of day afforded light sufficient to guide them„&ey had 
ventured to ascend, unsuspected by the enemy, the'^fmpi*' 
tons track that led to the postern. Thus mucb was comMu- 
nicated in public, but nothing more ; for the very followers of 
the two knights, no doubt acting in obedience to their masters, 
maintained a reserve that imitated their superiors. Indeed, 
they seemed to look with a degree of contempt on the fol- 
lowers of Don John, treated the Moors with an open abhor- 
rence, and altogether shunned the society of the men-at-arma 
within the fortress. However offensive such conduct might 
be, nevertheless, the relief they had brought to starring men 
was too welcomeloexciteany open resentment of the haughty 
carriage of those from whom it was obtained. 

The knight who conducted the boy and the lady, before h« 
entered into any particular conference with Don John, re- 
quested she might be carried to a separate apartment, and 
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receive such asaistance as her slate of ireakaess required. He 
then, turned to (he youth, and took him by the band, to lead 
him away as he vas about to follow Don John. The boy, 
nith tears in his eyes, begged to be allowed to remain with 
the lady. Tbia the armed Knight positively refused. He then 
spoke apart with the commander; and, Jrom what followed, 
his discourse, it seemed, had relation to this yontii ; for no 
sooner was it ended, than, notwithstanding bis tears or his 
entreaties, the youth was separated from the lady, consigned 
to a Bolitaxy chamber, and the key turned upon him ae the 
door was clo«ed. 

One triBing circumstance did not escape the observation 
of Don John of Almeria: it was, that neither of the armed 
knights, even for a moment, raised their visors before this 
youth, whose person they had literally secured 49 a prisoner ; 
but the instant he could no longer look upon the face of 
either, the foremost disclosed, as he unhelmed, the counte- 
nance of Alvaro Gonialez. His companion, following his 
example, shewed the pale, haggard, and strongly marked 
features of Diego Lopez Pacheco. They both attended Don 
John, and deep and earnest was the conference tbey held 
with that commander. 

(Passim, who tost not one point of the demeanour of the 
strangers, as he looked on the ^r hoy whom he bad seen 
hurried across the hall to his prison, with a feeling of pity, 
experienced a degree of curiosity that was even tormentiuK 
to know who the knights could be (for they had unhelmed 
only in the presence of Don John), and what could be going 
forward in their secret conference. AU but himself hod now 
deserted the vaulted passage which led to the several rooms 
in the lower part of the castle ; for, expressly to divert the 
attention of his fellows, so that tiey might not watch his own 
motions, Cassim, as storemaster, bad given out to each of 
tbem a certwn quantity of the newly arrived supplies, to be 
dressed as speedily as could he, and served up in the common 
hall. 

Availing himself of this opportunity, he listened near the 
door of the imprisoned youth, ne could hear a sobbing, as if 



tinguished low soimds, in an even, deliberate voice, that he 

&ncied arose from Don John. These were suddenly broken 

' a loud high tone from one of the strangers, as in accents 

— yet be heard nothing very intelligibly; and, 
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Keaently, gtepa in the vaulted paas^^ strack tipon his ear. 
B tutneil round, and perceived the prior. Sullenness and 
discontent were in his brow; and Cassim, who was rogue 
enougll to know that posseeaing the secret of the prior's selnsb 

C" sy to keep a store of food when the rest were stsivijig, gave 
liceiiBe to observe little eeretatmy towards the holy man, 
now at once followed hioi into his own apartment. 

The ohurchman waa in no good humour at i>eing ehut out 
from a conference where he deemed his slatioQ and friend- 
ship for Don John gave him a right to be admitted. He 
said, therefore, in a snappish way to CaBsim, "What do yon 
here? why do you presume to thrust yourself on my [privacy?" 

"Truly, holy father," replied Cassira, "those who are thrust 
out from the company of their equals need hwcily be so chary 
of denying their presence to others they may deem Iheir in- 
feriors. Besides, the high sense I have of your reverence's 
wisdom , seeing it can work Biiraclee, as in the matter of the 
late fael^ induced me to seek you ; for, simple man though I 
be, I have that to communicate which may be of importance 
to all within the walls of this fortress. I thought there was. 
DO one to whom such matters could be so safely entrusted as. 
to yourself. If I am wrong I crave pardon, aad mil go hence." 

" Stay, Moor, stay," cned the nior, who could be soflened 
by a little flattery, even when it came from the despised iipe 
of ui infidel ; and, perhaps, at thie monvent, it was the more 
pleaung on finding himself held so cheap by his compeers : 
" hast thou really aught to communicate worth hearing ? Palter 
not with me, dog of an isMel, or 1 will. have thee hanged t^ 
the heels over the castle wall." 

"Not dll your holinese," said Cassim, "ean call forth a 
mcne worshipfiil observance of your commands than Beema 
likely at present to take place. Yet I have matter to cora- 
"•""'"ite, and secret matter too," continued Cassim, as he 



winked <m the Prior with a most significant expre; 
"Ha! what! secret matter!" exclaimed the 
"yet stand farther back; come not too near me, for thou 



!, for 

n infidel. What hast' thou t< 

"First, let the door be closed," said Cassim to the PrioT, 

who stood near it ; " and t see not, whilst those worses hold 

debate, whv thou and I should not settle matters in this for- 

The Prior stood fixed with astonishment at the unparalleled 
freedom of the Moor; for Cassim addressed him in the tone 
and manner of an equal. " Know thy place, fellow," be said : 
" I endure no companionship with such as thou art" 
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" Saving when your revereoce must either endure it, or go 
without the knowledge of that you would give half your abbey 
lands to learn," replied the unabaahed herdsman. 

There was a provoking manner about the Moor, (hat the 
Prior knew not how to bear with, nor yet bow to resent. His 
coolness and familiarity could only arise from the conscious- 
ness of hein? able to communicate such secret mtelligence, as, 
■0 wily ft feUaw was aware, would more than counterbalance 
the boldness he assumed in this colloquy ; yet, ai hitherto he 
had merely thrown ont hints, and told nothing in direct terms, 
it awakened curiosity without satisfying the churchman that 
he did right to submit to such impertinence. The Prior, how- 
ever, bad DO mind that the eye or ear of uiy third person 
should witness his present familiar intercourse with the Moor. 
He shuffled, therefore, towards the door, and sayins he liked 
not the cold airof the hall, closed it, retmned, and took his seaL 

Cassim, without any hesitatiim, sat down by his side, as be 
said, " Didst thou see what was going on in the hall, when 
&08e strangers arrived, holy man ?' 

" Not I, truly, '^replied the Prior ; " I started from my bed, 
when I heard that two knights had arrived with succojirs, and 
that they were abouttobe closeted with Don John. 1 hastened 
to robe me, knowing 1 should be wanted, where wisdom and 
conference, as twin-broth era, should go hand in hand. I 
descended, and—and—" 

"Was shut out, "said Cassim, filling up the pause, which the 
Prior had endeavoured to finish by a short cough, not likine 
to refer to the indignant manner in which he deemed he had 
been treated. " Then," continued the Moor, " I will tell you 
more than is known to any soul within these walls, saving 
the three now shut np together in yonder chamber of secret 
debate." 

"Canst thou?" exclaimed the Prior, in a tone of surprise, 
" Of all earthly matters I would most desire to know who are 
those iron-headed fellows who have dared shut me out, and 
whom I just saw as clc«ely visored as the mailed figure of 
St. David, that stands above the altar, dedicated to the slayer 
oi the giant, in our church. Who are they?" 

"Who they are I cannot tell," anfiwered Caasim. 

"And ia this your secret!" cried the Prior. "By the holy 
bones of St. Francia, I do wrong thua (o abuae my own dignity 
fay holding debate with thee. Darest thou, fellow, make a jest 
of me?" 

"Patience, holy father," saidCaasimi " and though I know 
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not who they are, yet will I preaently shew thee Hon thou 
caoat make a jeat of them all, in revenge for the slight they 
have put upon your reverence. Didst thou aee the boy they 
have impriKined in yonder chamber?" 

" Not I, by the rood," said the Prior; "though I did hear 
that a woman, faint and weary with travel, ana a boy, came 
with these knights." 

"Then will 1 instruct you in that matter," replied Casidm, 
"as deep as yon knighta would keep the secret even from 
your wisdom. The boyis the son of Don Pedro; and Alonso 
the king is his giandaire, or there is no truth in blood and 
feature r' 

The Prior laiaed his eyea and hands with astonishmeuL 
"Thou doit not say sol Art thou ei ' ' " *" 



gravity, and that Casaim is no liar." 

" Holy Mary !" e^tciaimed the Prior; "and have they locked 
up the heir of the heir to Portugal's crownJ This is carrying 
matters too far. I joined Don Sanchez; for Alonso knew 
not how to be grateful, nor how to do right to lealous and 
pious men like myself: hut touch not the Lord's anointed is 
Scripture command. I never dreamed of laying so much as 
a finger's end on any royal sprout belonging to akingly stock. 
This will madden Alonso, We shall never have his brother, 
the Bastard, righted after this acL He will deal vengeance, 
instead of granting honourable terms, as an end to these civil 
broils. What can I do to shew myself the friend of the young 
prince? Art thou sure it is he?" 

"Certdn," said Casaim; "for to teli the truth, Prior, I 
have held him before now, when he waa scarce four years 
old, upon these knees, and have often seen him since." 

"Thou! a Moor, a slave 1 aconquerediuMel!" excliumed 
the Prior; " and talk of holding a royal boy on thy knees! 
tt ia impossible!" 

" It ia true," saidCassim; "for know you not, Donne Ines 
de Castro was hia godmother, and brought him up after the 
death of Constantia?" 

"And what is that to the purpose?" inquired the Prior, 

"Marry, no more than this," answered Casaim, "that 
Donna Ines had in her service a Moorish damael named 
Ximena, whom I once loved and wooed ; but Ximena turned 
Christian, and would not listen lo me. It was in seeking her 
;hat I often saw the young Prince Ferdinand when a chud." 
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*'And yonder woman, who is she?" 

" Ines de Castro, or 1 am much in error," said the Moor : 
" I Baw not her face ; but I knew her elighlr figure, and ber 
hand and little foot, as well aa if they had been my own." 

"Not by similitude, I take it," said the Prior, as his lips 
curled into something like a smile, when he looked on the 
broad tawny hands of the Moor, calculated as they were to 
.wield a club as well as a clmeter: "thou bast a sharp eye 
and a sharp wit, Cas^m." 

"And they shall help thee, holy man," replied the Moor, 
" to an excellent revenge on those miaproiin kniehts, who 
thrust thee out from their debates, wilt thou hut near me. 
Ay, and what i» more than all," he added, in a grave manner, 
as he looked the prior stedfaatly in the face, " they shall help 
thee to do an act that both Moor and Christian mil applaud, 
since it will imitate that mercy which Allah, who made us all, 
shews to his creatures." 

"A miracle!" exclaimed the Prior, "a very miracle! to 
hear a Moor talk of godliness like a monk. A miracle, in 
good sooth!" 

" I have learned how to enact them irom thee, good father," 
said Cassim; "and I trust my knowledge will not fail me, 
when I lack wine or porridge. But think better of us Moors, 
reverend prior, and learn that we are men who have hearts 
alive to humanity as well aa yourselves, with some wit to 
.know how to give to good will the life of good action." 

"What is thy purpose. Moor?" ami the Prior. " I am a 
man of tender mould, ^nd would not he loth to do good even 
to thee, did I not fear the censures of mother church, as thou 
art an inlideL" 

"Bather fear," replied Cassim, "the reproach of thy own 
conscience, should you deny what J ask ; for if thou doat, it 
will be consenting that a mother, noble in blood and great in 
heart, shall become childless as well as widowed: 1 would 
have thee save Hamet, who, without thy aid, must this day 
die." 

"How can 1 save him?" said the Prior. "Trust me, I 
would be nothing loth to do it: for when 1 saw the brave 
youth, who risked his life to get us bread, stand last night 
before these walls in the hands of those ready to slay him, I 
iad grievous yearnings of compassion; and, like the prophet 
, Jeremiah over the f^ of Judah, I cried out in my sorrows, 
My bowels! my bowels! yet how can I save him, when he 
who commands here will not so much as admit me to his 
councils?" 
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"You can save him, }iou sbaU save him," cried Casaim : 
" I will teach you a way ; you are a scholar, full of learning 
as of tender mercy." 

" I will save him," exclaimed the Prior, in a buret of gra- 
dlied feeling; " that is, if I can," he added, correcting him- 
self on second thoughts ; "but how? which way!" 

Ceaaim then unfolded, with ae much hrerity as he posaihly 
could, the ingenious plan he had devised to make the Prior of 
Evora the ioBtniment to preserve Hamet by what might be 
called a etratagem of war. He concluded with these words: 
"Now, holy father, thou faast heard ali; and it needs but 
for thee to indite a letter, as I will tell thee. Here ere thy 
writing tools : indite me the epistle without delay; and whilst 
those iron-visored secret counsellars are deep m their plots 
and plans, which they deem you not worthy to share, do you 
act without them. As bead of your order — as : sacred am- 
bassador of peace, as high in the favour of Don Sanchez — it 
becomes your dignity to do 90, Act for youraelii and ask no 
man's counsel." 

"I will do BO," replied the Prior; "what shall 1 indite? 
Tell me, good Moor; for my mind is somewhat unsettled by 
the suddenneea of this thing, and 1 always take time to com- 
pose my homilies, not liking the idle babble of those monk* 
' who preach without book." 

Cassim determined to lote no time, and ui^d the Priiw 
instantly to put his intentiona into practice; well knowing 
that should toe present feelings of offended pride on the one 
huid, and gratified vanity on the other, subside, the holy 
man might change his purpose. Once more, therefore, did 
he successfully explain and enforce his plan. So cunningly 
indeed did Cassim play upon the Prior, that he saw not at 
the moment he was acting no higher a part than that of 
secretary to a Moor. For though the churchman worded it, 
the Moor suggested every item. The Prior, therefore, under 
his directions, wrote as follows: 

" To the most noble Joseph, Count of Amiranti, master of 
the holy and military order of the Wing, I, Paul, Prior of 
Evora, with the blessing of the Lady Virgin, and all sainta, 
Bend greeting: Forasmuch as it has chanced by the arrival 
of certain knights at this fortreea, who have brought with 
them more than a hundred men-at-arms, and great stores 
and munition euflicient to supply the garrison for six months 
('SL Francis asaoilize me for the sin of lying, though it be 
but upon paper,' said the Prior) : now 1, Paul of Evora, as 
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a member of holy churcb, and having no ijuaTrel, in my o\m 
person, against the blood to^al, think it Kieet to apprise you, 
that these eome knighta have also brought with them the 
most nobie infant of the Infant of Portugal, Pdnce Ferdinand, 
a prisoner. (' Write prisoner in large letters,' said Cassim. — 
' Don't you see I have done Bof replied the Prior. ' I conld 
never read out of any other than an Arabic book in all my 
life.' said Caasim: 'but go on.' The ftior did bo.) Now I, 
Paul of Evora, being desirous to spare the shedding of inno- 
cent blood, do hereby also apprise you that it has been advised 
and determined by these knights, now in council, that if you, 
as threatened, do, on this day, inflict the doom of death on 
Hamet, the son of Alcanzor, now your prisoner, that so soon 
aayouahallhavedone this act of cruelty, they, in lite manner, 
wiU retaliate upon you, according to the reprisals of arms, 
aand will also take away life from this most sweet limb of 
Portugal's royal stock; inasmuch as though Hamet be a 
Moor, and Prince Ferdinand a Christian, yet the Moor did 
adventure hia liJe in tbe service of Don Sanchez, and at the 
command of Don John of Almeria. I, Paul of Evora, would 
therefore, in this private and well-affectioned manner, entreat 
and counsel you, as you love your king, your young prince, 
and would see ui end to these unhappy civil broils, that you 
forthwith space tiie life of Hamet, free him from his chains, 
and observe towards him all the honourable usages of war, till 
such time as he can he ransomed or exchanged by some 
other noble prisoner. And in truth of all these counsels and 
advices, I have hereunto set my hand and seal, etc. 

"Paul, Prior of Evora." 

Whilst the Prior sealed and tied up this lone-winded epistle 
with a dlken string, Cassim sjioke rapidly his farther pur- 
pose. "I will to the armoury, case me in viaor end helm, 
seize the white flag of truce, and away from the postern, to 
the enemies in the camp. Do thou. Prior, be on the watch. 
Trust me, we have no time to lose. Let none know of this but 
Aza, and the old Moor Zegris, who has the poatem watch ; be 
will let me in, when I return under cover of the night: and as 
to Don John and his counsellors, I will be their warrant they 
have not settled half so weighty a matter as thou and I have 
done in our conference; for I trust by this stratagem we shall 
have saved the life of Hamet. What will become of Donna 
Inea de Castro, I know not ; but I doubt there will be dark 
work with her, Prior; and the is a helpless woman." 
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"No matter what becomeg of her," said the Rior: "she is a 
Caatilian ; and her influence with the prince, Dm Pedro, was 
the heginning of all the^e troubles. Do thou away. I shall 
have a brave triumph, when thia cornea t^i light, over those 
who spumed my counaels. May be it will bring the king to 
reason, when Alonao finds how I interfered to save his grand- 
child's life." 

Caaaim smiled at observing the cunning of the Prior, who 
already aeemed to entertain thoughts of turning to hU own 
advantage an occurrence, the whole danger of which to Prince 
Ferdinand had ita sole existence in the active brain of the 
Moor, who had created it aa a sort of riae de guerre to save 
the life of Hainet. 

Casaim left the Prior, his own heart full of high and ansioua 
hopes. He concealed hia person aa prmiose^ and, by the 
connivance of Zegria, who kept watch at the postern, atole out 
Unperceived with nis flag of truce and the letter. The Moor 
shot like an arrow under the castle walls, and speedily pasaed 
down the rocky defile towards the camp of the master of the 
Wing. 
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CHAPTER SX. 

obUity is Kiempt from fear— 
an 1 bearthukyaii dHeeieiiutf 



We aliall not follow the stepa of Caasim, who, bent on the 
deliverance of Hamet, had thus artfully taken advantage of 
the weak points in the prior's character to induce him to prac- 
tise what the good father himself deemed a holy cheat to save 
the life of the young and brave. Our narrative leads ua to 
another scene, still within the fortress of Death, where Ines 
de Castio, aa Cassim had truly stated her to be, was now con- 
fined a captive. The iU-starred fortunes of Ines seemed to 
fUTSue her with unrelenting vigour, for instead of reaching 
er husband in safety, according to the generous purpose of 
the Talba, she had hut exchanged one prison for another, one 
oppressor for a second yet more cruel. 

It was on the third day of her captivity, for though provided 
with all things necessaiy for her comfort she was not suffered 
to leave her chamber, that after long having pondered on her 
doubtful fortunes, steps without the door announced the ap- 
proach of some intruder upon her solitude. Too well did she 
suspect who it might be that thus disturbed the only resource 
left to her — the converse of her own sad thoughts. The door 
was llowly opened, carefully closed again, and the person who 
intruded turuing towards her, Ines immediately knew the 
features of Don Diego. It appeared this was the first time she 
had seen him unhelmed since she had fallen within his power, 
as she exclaimed, " It is no longer, then, doubtful to whom I 
owe these acts of violence that have deprived me of liberty 
and hope; you are still mv unrelenting oppressor." 

"I am not, by heaven! ' replied Diego; "hear me, lady — 
friend or foe, I am such at your own choice. I beseech you 
to hear me with temper." As he spoke, there was something 
in the manner and countenance of Diego less wild and im- 
pasaioned than usual; yet, as if he himself felt some sense of 
shame for the base part he had acted, and was conscious even 
now he was about to act, he cast his eyes upon the ground 
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In tlie character of Ines, thougli in genera! aoll and yield- 
ing, there waa, aa a daughter of Castile, that high sense of 
honour, of respect due to herself aud to her sex, which gave 
her spirit in these moments of trial, when women of an 
ordinary mould would have been overpowered with terror, 
or silent, perhaps, irom apprehenEion. To Don Diego's laat 
request, therefore, she answered with animation: "I will not 
listen to idle words and vain excuses. Restore me the liberty 
of which you have deprived me. Resign the control that by 
violence, and not by any shew of justice, you have assumed 
over my free will, and then ask me to listen. But, tiU then, 
thint not that I will, by my own act, so acknowledge your 
suthorily as that it should give you a license to propose to 
me either your friendship or your enrnity: I despise both. 
The time must come when you shall answer for these things. 
Beware, Ihen, how you provoke me to become an enemy." 

"Think," said IHego, "of the wrong I have sustained at 
your hands." 

"No wroDg," replied Ines, "can justify this laat act. If I 
did the injury, you made your appeal to the king for redress. 
Cruel as that was, yet was it mercy compared to this. What 
you then did was public, and in my appeal to the church it 
would have been as publicly answered. But now, like the 
assassin who strikes in the dwk, you have stooped, in disgrace 
to your honour as a knight, your feelings as a man, to deal in 
private villany." 

" It is Kilse," said Diego, as he reddened with passion at the 
severe reproaches thus cast upon him : "I would guard you 
with life Itself; nay, would devote all to you, so you would but 

"If I am to judge your fiiture purposes," said Ines, "by 
those already known, I should place as little trust in you Ba 
I would in one whose acts have ever been foul whilst his words 
were fair. Did you not come, you and your companioD, 
visored and shrouded, followed by a base band of your own 
creatures, to waylay our path, and in the depth of a forest, tit 
only for robbers and their deeds, tear me, and yonder noble 
boy, from our own people, make us prisoners, bear us away, 
unheeding the cries of an unhappy woman; unregardfiil of 
that loyal^ which should have taught you, if humanity had 
no power to plead for us, to respect the sacred person of a 
princet You did this, whilst, like a coward, who darei act 
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nliBt he would tremble to avoucb, you kept your (aces dirouded 
by iroD viaars even tram the darliiieu of the oight" 

"I did thie," cried Diego, who now, wrought up to the 
highest degree of paldonate resentment, was o 



bold to justify villany as he had been to act it — " I did this, 
d will do more, unless you yield to that you have no power 
I have listened to all your reproaches, and will only 



requite them in offering you safety and happiness. If yoo 
choose misery and dishonour, it is at your own election. 1 am 
not to be moved from my just purpose — for just it is, ance, 
by the laws of God and man, by your own act, you are mine. 
I am not to be shaken by >. storm of words, that, from woman's 
lips, fall but like the hail trom the clouds on a coat of steel, 
leaving no impress. Yet,'' he added, in a gentler manner, 
" think not that even thy own frantic words can move me to 
abandon thee to misery. Thou fairest among women — the first, 
the only object of my devoted love — even in these moments, 
when Uiy bitter taunts sting more than an adder's fang, thy 
very seom is dearer to me than would be the affections if 
another. As I look on thee, there is a charm in thy presenc* 
which disarms even my resentments. Not the mother, whose 
beart and whose eye is with ber infant when it sleeps, is more 
watchful in ber holy care than I would be over Uiee. Come, 
then, Ines, forget the past; teach thy heart to relent; bid the 
irank and genue feelings of tby early you^ retom, when Diego 
was not abhorred, when be was thy betrothed husband, and all 
shall be forgiven. Why wert thou ever false!" 

The manner in which this was spoken — as it recalled to 
Ines the only error of her life, a breach of a sacred contract, 
that had given her serioiis uneasiness, however unworthy Diego 
might be— somewhat softened even her resentment for hi* 
subsequent conduct; and she said, in a milder tone, yet with 
firmness, " 1 have already answered thee, in the hall of appeal, 
before the king ; and but for the unjust means you have pur- 
sued to assert your claims, 1 would ask your lon^veness for 
that in which I did you wrong. More than this 1 cannot do. 
Trust me, you have no cause to repine for the loss of one with 
irhom you could never taste of happiness. Thy soul and mine, 
thy thoughts and my thoughts, are as wide asunder as earth 
and heaven. Thy impassioned nature and violent acts could 
ftid no sympathy in one who humbly trusts in God, and the 
calm dictates of reason, for her guidance. There is no har- 
mony in our natures, and there could be none in our affections. 
Wherefore, then, repine!" 
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"Ines," said Don Diego, who felt a degree of hope, he liad 
really no cause to entertain, from the calmness with which she 
now spoke — "Inea, you mist&ke my character: I am not by 
nature what I seem to he. My heart, like your own, is alive 
to just feeling*; to a just sense of what is due to man. It ia 
you who have made me other. Your scorn, your cold return 
to those hopes you fanned into life and being, have driven me 
to be what I abhor; degraded in my own eyes, till I have 
become the sport of every wayward passion." 

" And think you this can move me to change my purpose V 
said Inea : " I must cease even to pity that man, who, hadng 
what is vile in itself, can yet be weak, ay, wicked enough, to 
follow it." 

"It is in your own power to change me," gaid Diego: "to 
you my soul would be Hke a faith&l mirror, that would reflect 
yourself. You know not, Inea, the character of man. Unlike 
womankind, he can find no middle course in action. If his 
nature has in it the strength of the oak, his passions have also 
the violence of the tempest ; and solid oak itself will fall be- 
fore its fury. I am a man, who, like others, have high hopea^ 
aspiring thoughts, that can rise at the call of arms, and rest on 
the summit of ambition. For this 1 have done much; I have 
sacrificed more : yet this, and more than this, would I sacrifice 
to win but the return of thv reeard." 

It lies open before you,' replied Ines : " my regard can be 
given to none but him who shall prove himself worthy of it — 
of honour. The good have ever my esteem. Hear me, Don 
Diego, and it may be that what I would urge shall save you 
ftom that sufieiing with which you in vain threaten me, whilst 
you assail my resolution. Though you have kept me a close 

frisoner within this chamber, yet even from this window have 
both Been and heard sufficient of what passes within the 
fortress to assure me you are now leMued with those who are 
in arms against their lawful king. Were it other, you could 
have no power, no influence here, to detain me." 

" It is not for such purpose that " said Diego. 

Ines interrupted him, and continued, "What are your ovm 
dark designs is best known to your own heart, and to Him who 
Bees its inmost thought Yet thus much I would counaet you, 
thus much would I do for you, as some small recompense for 
the injiuies you think you have sustained at my hand. You 
and your companion in arms have eiven up Pnnce Ferdinand 
into the power of traitors. I need not tell you such an act 
will be visited with death as its reward. Alonso will never 
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pardon him who diall have placed hie own blood in so much 
peril. The youthful prince neither Kaw, nor Euspected, by 
whom he was made prisoner; for too well did you shroud your 
persona and your intents irom his knowledge. Restore hita 
to liberty; guide him, and the unhappy woman who now 
pleads to you, in safety from these walls ; quit t^e traitors 
with whom you are leagued ; return to honour and to loyalty ; 
and Inea will nerer betray her knowledge of the man who 
dared imprison the son of a royal house." 

"The young prince," said Diego, "is cared for with all 
respect. ThouKh he is held a prisoner, aa you have truly 
suspected, yet is he not my charge. My £nend and com- 
panion in arms holds him a captive." 

"And are not you a sharer in his guilt?" replied Ittes; 
"you who consent to it J Think how little it becomes a man 
to deal thus by an unoffending boy; think of bis lender years. 
And oh, if you have, as you profess, but one feeling that would 

Sate me sorrow, judge what I must suffer when I remember, 
at, to save me, the gentle Ferdinand, at his tenderize, with 
sense and goodness far beyond it, exposed himaelf to this peril 
to rescue me. If you are deaf to my wrongs, yet look with 
meTcy on him,' let his innocence plead; and, if all else fails, 
remember he is the offspring of a royal line; — of him who, 
though he may have abused the power delegated to his hands, 
is stul in this land God's anointed ; the judge, the ruler of bis 
people. Dare not to place a sacrilegious hand on one whom 
heaven', itself has sealed with the sacred character of prince. 
Tremble at the name of traitor. Feat God, if you respect not 

The energetic manner in which Ines pleaded for the joimg 
prince seemed to shake the resolution of IMego; yet, incapable 
of doing a generous act without some base alloy, he only 
answered, "1 will release the prince; I will guide him and 
yourself in despite of all opposition, irom these towers in 
safeW, so that you consent to be mine." 

"Then is there no hope," said Ines; "and he my trust 
placed in Him, who, though for some high purpose of his 
secret counsel, he awhile resigns the creature of his hand to 
l^e power of her enemies, wiS yet hear the captive's moan. 
And as a father looks on his child, even so has He an eye ever 
watcbRil, a mercy ever open to the prayer of the miserable 
who turn to him. Do what thou wilt, 1 will plead to thee, 
hard-hearted man, no more." 

"Know then," said Diego, "that thy own safety, thy own 
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life, dependB on tbia preMiit hour. Say thon wilt yield to my 
love, t&ou wilt &Ifil thy coatract, and thou art preaerved- 
Deny me, aud not even I may save thee. Thy power with 
Don Pedro haa been the means to heap office, honours, riches 
on thy own Caitilian nobles, who came beggared to our court, 
there to usurp the rights and benefila that should he held by 
the native-born of Portugal. This, this alone, and not the 
wronea of Don Sanchez, though they are made the theme of 
complaint, has incensed the &ction who now support him for 
the ruin of Don Pedro ; for the overthrow of those foreign 
favouritea, thus the object of revenge. Your fate it sealed 
should you refiiae my suit." 

"1 can never yield to it," repUed lues: "yethe think 3rou. 
Do a generous act for its own sake, and do not thus dis^w;e 
the noble badge of chivalry you wear, by making it die jneans 
of a base and selfish barter. 

"Nol" exclaimed Diego: " I will not again be fooled by 
woman. I offer you freedom, hononr, safety. I offer them 
at no light risk ; since, to give you these, 1 must resign all the 
long-cherished hopes of my ambition. If I lose them, it shall 
be for something yet more dearly prized — for thyself, Ines. 
I have the power over thee, nay the right, sad I will seal the 
terms of thy deliverance ere it i» thine. I trust not again to 



wranan's words, seeing how light a toy it is when caprice 

" " id, can, like the wandering wind, disperse 

>, and all shall he forgotten ; all shalt be 



flattery, or a new gaud, can, like the wandering wind, 

it into air. P " 

well between 



n," said Inei; " I never can." 

Diego interrupted her; " May be," he said, "you doabt 
tay honourable purpose. But know, lady, there is a Holy man 
within these walls, who, even this hour, will unite om handa ; 
Mie who deems thy contract sacred, end will pronounce the 
nimtial benediction. Think of this. Make tby choice of 
evils — if you will have it that honourable Jove is choice of 
evil. And even were I the vilest wretch that crawla on earth, 
mrely liberty and my plighted vowa were better than this 
prison — which thou canst never leave, saving for one more 
fatal. Nay, I will not hear thy deniaL I will not suffer thee 
to condemn thy youth and beauty to so much hopeless aorroiv. 
Come with me; the priest waits in the chapel to receive our 
vows: come and offer them." 

Aa Diego spoke, he attempted to place his hands on Jnei, 
■0 as to force her from the chamber. She cried aloud fiw help, 
a* she sprang from his grasp, shuddering at the determined 
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manner in whicii be proceeded to an extremity that was at 
unlooked for as it waa appalling to her feeliiiga. In the agoay 
of her mind she wrung ner hands in despair, and again called 
on help, till the vaulted roof of hei chaoiber re-echoed her 
shrill criea. 

" It i» in v^," said Diego: "think you I am unBupported 
in what 1 do? All here CMiaider ^ou aE my affianced nride; 
and tko man will dare interfere to withhold from me the woman 
whom heaven itself has given to me aa one hone, one flesh. 
Thou art, thou s^alt he my wife." 

Again he approached her. Ines, driven to distraction by 
bis conduct, and seeing no hope of rescue, exteniled her han<u 
so as to drive him hack; and with a. countenance to which the 
despair of her mind had given the hues of death, exclaimed, 
as her last hope of honour and of safety — " Rash man, for- 
bear! I am a wedded wife, a mother!" 

Diego fell back some paces from her, aa if struck by the 
bolt of heaven : so wholly unexpected, so ruiuoiu to ul hia 
hopes, was this avowal. He gazed wildly upon her. He 
scarcely seemed to draw breath, and no word escaped his 
quivering lips. His band trembled, and as the thoughts of 

rt injury, of the insults of Don Fedro, and the banishment 
had endured for so many years, rushed on his mind, be 
■truck his forehead in passion, and uttered, in a voice scarcely 
huD>an — " Then ia thy doom sealed, for thou art the wtfe of 
my deadly foe, Don Pedro of Portugal : nay, deny it not. 
He is the rival; be is the accursed thief who corrupted thy 
heart; dazzled thy vain mind by princely flattery; insulted 
me. Do I breathe and speak iti Struck me a blow! a blow, 
ay, and yet adeeperwound, stole thee from me 1 — theel whom 
I ^ved from boybood; cheri«hed, dear as light and life! — tha 
betrothed of my heart; the dearest object of my soul!" 

The thought of his early affection, his disappointment, for 
a moment melted even the stem feelings ot Diego ; tears 
■uffuaed his eyes, and stood in large drops on his cheek. He 
dashed them off with a frantic gesture; and, as if incensed 
wilh himself that he could thus give way to tender recollec- 
tions, exclaimed — "Tears! Am I a mail, that I can thus 
practise the weakneas of woman ? of deceitful, cruel, wretched 
woman! who has tears at command, false as those of Egypt's 
crocodile, when it would lure its victim to destruction. But I 
will not yield to this. No, by the light of heaven, tears shall 
be changed to fire; love to vengeance; that is yet mine — a 
banquet where the it^ured soul may glut itself to the full in 
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blood. I will have love, or my revenge. You hsve robbed 
me of a wifei no matter. You were not worthy to iihare so 
honoured a rank with one whose heart was 9o true to you as 
mine. I will be like thyself, false, base, treacherous ; I care 
DoL You have made me what 1 am." 

Inea, overpowered by his passionate expressions, by the 
energy of that despair which, like a hurricane, caniea with it 
a force that bears down all that would withstand its courae, 
had neither the power to reason, nor to retort lepraacheaj 
they would be unheeded, unheard. She had recourse, there- 
fore, to the last, the only weapon that is powerful in woman — 
her affliction; and, dropping on her knees before the impaS' 
«ioned Diego, raised her hands in an attitude of supplication, 
as with streaming eyes ahe conjured hiui to pity her. " Shew 
mercy .to me," ehe said, "asyou hope one day yourself to 
meet it. Pardon the wrong Ihave done you — pardon, par- 
don ; and oh, aa you honour the memot? of her who gave you 
being, and nursed you in her maternal arma, do not use the 
power you possess to crush a helpless woman : yet, if nothing 
will Badafy you but vengeance, take my life, my unhappy life ; 
and when you look on the cold form of hei you once loved, 
aa it Ilea at your feet, let your hard heart relent : do not pursue 
a guilty purpoBe towards my husband." 

"Thynusband!" said Diego, as, a bitter smile curled his 
lip, which gave to his livid countenance such an expression at 
might have suited the malignant triumph of a fiend, whose 

{'oys arise fVom the misery of mankind: "thy husband! and 
LOW does he treat thee? the woman who, to become his wife, 
forfeited her truth and honourable bond? Thou art such a 
wife as a slave only could hope to be : thy place among the 
noble matron^e of the land denied thee] thy marriage held 
secret aa the grave; whilst thy fair fame, doubted and sub- 
pected, has become the theme for every saucy tongue, for 
every wagging head amongst the vulgar, who nod at thee a* 
thou passest along, and question if thou art maid, wife, or 

The tone of bitter scorn in which Di^oio forcibly presented 
before Ines what nas in fact but a truth she had long felt, yet 
dared not dwell upon, even in her own thoughts, stung her to 
the very soul; yet, not enduring that a man so devoid of all 
that was worthy, as Diego had proved himself to be, should 
thus condemn the conduct of Don Pedro, it recalled to her 
that spirit which for a moment had deserted her; and starting 
from the ground where she had supplicated in vain, she sai£ ' 
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" CeftBe thy inrolent censure of one who u as far above thee, 
in aH that can render honoured and beloved the heart of man, 
ai heaven is higher than the baae earth it looka upon. - Leave 
me, or I wilt call aloud, till every soul within the fortresa shall 
be alarmed by the criea of my derpur. It cannot bebuteome 
one has a breast capable of pity. 

"1 will leave jou," replied Diego; "yet hut for a brief 
apace. Your fate be oa your own head. Gonsalez has urged 
tne to what I will not name. When next we meet^ it will be 
to remove thee to such keeping as it has not entered inM thy 
thought is in store for thee. The hour of safety is past: my 
honourable love you cannot have. Your life may be spared 
by yielding to what you deem dishonour. Yet is it none to 
one of thy broken faith. To-morrow decide, or — periab," 

"lam not to be subdued by threats," saidlnes. "My life 
you dare not touch, unless you dare God by an act of murder! 
For the rest, whUat life and sense remain, 1 will defend myself 
against dishonour." 

"Bethink thee," said Diego, who no longer struggled with 
even the faint spark of his better feelings; "bethink the^ 
tbou art in my power, within walls of strength ai ' ' 



rage, and gave her the nrmness once more to reply with the 
tone of undaunted resolution. " Make thy walls of iron, thy 
doors of brass, turn upon them the treble key of falsehood, 
violence, and treason; yet know that He, befnre whom the 
hard rocks shall melt and be dissolved, as easily as the crystal- 
seeming ice, even He can deliver me out of thy bonds, as he 
burst abroad the iron doors of Herod's strength. The mes- 
MUger of God spoke but his word, and chains fell from the 
captive's hands, whilst the presence of the Divine Majesty 
made the prison-darkness to become light. I fear thee not; 
I fear not what man can do to me ; for strong ii my trust in 
God!" 

" Let the God, whose law thou hast broken, then, deliver 
thee," said Diego, " thou wife of a, false prince." 

"The tongue is false that slanders him," replied Ines. 
" Thou art the traitor ! Once more 1 charge thee, give liberty 
to me and to the noble Ferdinand; or the hour may come 
when I will prochiim thy treason, and the treason of the baae 
Gonsalez, to Alonso, thy king and master." 

"The birds of the tar must be thy heralds first," replied 
Diego. " Gonsalez shall know of this threat To-morrow we 
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meetforthelutlime. YouknoirtheconBequence; to-morrow 
you hav« no hope, unleu it ia boueht at m; price." 

Thue Bajring, the inFamous and haughty Uiego redred from 
the turret, where he had acted a part even yet far worse than 
he had proposed to himaelf. So true is it that wickedness 
increases hy indulgence; and if once the floodgates of iniquity 
are opened, the tide will roll on, overwhelming in its course 
any feeble obstacles which may arise as barriers to its fury. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Here is fc hAod to bald * sc^tre a 



We must noT conduct the reader to the camp of Alnnso tbe 
Brave ; for that monarch, in conaequeiice of the insurrectioo 

of the Moors (nov become general), as well as the strong 
party of Don Sanchez, had taken the field in person, to act 
m concert with hia son Don Pedro, to subdue this fearful 
rebellion, which, like lire, spread destruction in ila course, 
and raged throughout the kingdom with imcontroUable fun" 
Had the Moors alone risen, they might have been easily 
mbdued; but the unnatural union of Moslem and Christian, 
in this civil strife, had given them a strength which tboy 
could never otherwise have obtained. 

The army was stationed not many leagues from the ancient 
town of Coimbra, and within a day's march of the camp of 
the master of the Wing, we have so repeatedly noticed. The 
site was that of a vast plain watered by the Mondego, and 
commanding all those advantages so desirable for an army. 
A strong fortress guarded a pass that led into the mountains 
of Coimbra, and the river formed, in its circuitous windings, 
an effectual barrier to any sudden attack from an enemy. It 
was here that Alonso bad taken his station after more than 
one engagement, in which, though he had kept the rebel 
forces of his brother at hay, he could hardly be called the 
victor. His (Jueen, his mother Isabella, and tbe Infanta, 
Princess Mary, were with him; as, for their greater security, 
he deemed it better they should follow the royal tent than 
be led at Cintra, which had already suffered from repeated 

The camp was brilliant; it contained tbe flower of Portu- 

Sal's chivalry and men-at-arms, who still remained loyal to 
leking. At the date of our narrative, the character of the 
Portuguese, at a people, was of a very different order to what 
it is at the present time. Accustomed to long and ardnous 
contesba with tbe Moors — bom in a conutry that relied on the 



valour of its inhabitants to mdntain its independence — jealoua 
of the power of Spain, and ftequently at war with its petty 
states, . Portugal was distiiiguiBhed amongat natione for the 
chivalroua apirit of her nobles, and the mifitaiy ardour of her 
pewle. 

The tents of her army now rose white and gUtteiing on the 
plain. Magnificent waa the spectacle which presented itself 
when Alonso, as it was his custom, daily rode irom band to 
band, almost from rank to rank, to examine their state of 
defence, their discipline, or military exercises ; and to infuse 
into them, both by example and exhortation, the high enthu- 
siasm of his own character as a commander and a prince, 
Hia cavalry, composed of (be knights of the religious and 
mihtary orders of the Wing, of St James, and of Christ, pre- 
aented on imponng body. Each was clad in polished steel, 
with flowing robes of white or crimson, adorned with coUan 
composed of gold and jewels. Their plumes floating in the 
wind above tbeir barred helmela; the silken banner, the 
flashing lance, the buckler, and the noble war-hot^, with 
rich housings that fell to the ground, altogether presented 
such a spectacle of the "pride and pomp of glorious war," 
that nothing in modem times could compare with it. The 
archers, clad in linked mail, each with his arblast, or his 
bow, in hand; the quiver of his winged arrows athwart his 
shoulders, a sword or ave by his side; these looked, when 
drawn up in line, like one compact, invulnerable body of 
moving steel ; so admirably did they exercise in concert, and 
so closely mainlined they their ranks. 

The heralds and trumpeters in coats of velvet embroidered 
with gold, at the moment of the king's approach before the 
line, gave breath to the martial clarions, that rung through 
the plain, and were echoed back from the distant mountains, 
as lance, banner, and spear dropped before the king, at whose 
command they were raised i^ain in an instant, and flashed, 
as they caught the rmys of the sun, like a sudden gleam of 
l^htnmg shot irom a cloud. The various instruments in the 
hands of the minstrels, who marched with the army, burst 
forth into warlike strains, as the deep roll of the dnim, and 
the loud blast of the trumpet, united their strength of sound 
to the harmony of flutes, clarionets, and rebecs. 

The king, as he rode from rank to rank, looked like the 
'fiery Mara.' Athletic in his stately form, yet full of grace 
and majesty, and governing his horse (which seemed to un- 
derstana those movements of bit and rein, too slight to be 
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detected by the commoii e;e) with tlie utmost ease, hii 
prsaence inspired that feeling of high adtuiratioD in the breasts 
of the soldiers, which amounted almost \a devotion. It was 
such a feeling as none but a warrior king could inspire : it 
seemed to sa;, whilst shouts of welcome bunt from ten thou- 
sand throato, "Thou art a king to be honoured as well m 
feared." 

AloDBO held in his hind a ponderous mace; with him a 
favourite weapon, and one suited to his strength in battle. 
And though the bulk of his person, in additionto the weight 
of his armour, clear and shining as a mirror, was such, that it 
would have home down an ordinaxy animsi; yet the strong 
and large-limbed war-horse that he rode carried his noble 
rider on its back as if he were a child, and conscious, it might 
ba thought, that he carried a king in majesty of person aa in 
right and rank, he raised his head and neighed m answer to 
the greetings of the trumpet, waved hia rich mane, arched his 
neck, and fixed his eye on the gallant band, whilst the smoke 
of hli breath issued from his distended nostrils. Indeed, he 
might be said to represent the sublime image of the war-horse 
in Job, thus emphatically described; "He eaith among the 
trumpets, Ua.' ha! and he smeUetb the batUe a&r off, — the 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting." 

Even in the midst of the tumult of war, Alotuo did not 
neglect his favourite sport— hunting. An extensive forest, 
which lay within a short distance of the camp, afforded the 
means; where the active king made war upon "the dappled 
burehers of the wood," and the grisly boar, with as much 
zeu, and with something more of decisive success, than he 
had yet found in liis present campaign. 

In the centre of the canvass city, there stood three pavilions 
of the richest silk, whose fringes, ornaments, end cordage, were 
intermixed with gold, and would have adorned a tournament. 
Near these, whi(£ belonged to the three royal dames, stood a 
large plain tent, not otherwise distinguished than that from 
its top streamed a banner with the eagle on the wing, which 
shewed it to be the tent of the ninnarcn. Every thing within 
corresponded to the character of its inhabitanL A suit of 
armour, crowned by its waving casque, Blood like a trophy of 
past deeds, and at hand for future achievements. The lance, 
the sword, and mace, rested near it. 

On a table, covered with cogtly work from the fair hands of 
the ladies of the court, lay letters, papers, despatches, maps, - 
etc. connected with the state of the country. More than one 
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pair of antlers, aa trophies of the late victories in the foregt, 
mii the enonnous tusks of a boar, were suspended, to hold 
lights, on the sides of the tent ; and the skins of animals of 
the chase were thrown over the couch on which AIooso took 

His two noble English hounds tajrathis feet, and seemed to 
watch their master's eyes, like slaves obedient to the slightest 
indications of his will. Alonso, who by his dress, that of a 
hunling suit, it should seem had but newly returned from the 
chase, sat in a fixed attitude. His head was uncovered, and 
displayed his thick, short, and curly locks in great disorder, 
as healed and wearied with violent eieccise, be passed hi» 
fingers through them, or pushed back the hair from his 
flushed brow. There was a frown upon it, Chat argued dis- 
pleasure, whilst the angry glance, that every now and then 
shot from his eye, might be compared to the first gleams of 
lightning suddenly bursting from under the dark cloud of a 

Near him was Azevedo, that wise and patient minister of 
his counsels, that true friend of his country in weal or woe. 
In his countenance there was earnestness and attention, whilst 
not a line of his face had other than that expression of calm 
and dignilied self-possession, which seldom, if ever, forsook 
him. His complexion retained its uniform healthful colour i 
yet the colour was neither heightened by passion, nor blanched 
with apprehension. In his band he held a letter which had 
probably been a theme of discourse between himself and 
Alonso. 

Near Azevedo stood the Bishop of Guards, who, according 
to the custom of the period, never appeared before the king, 
or in public, without the robes of his sacred profession. He 
was of a tall, severe, unbending figure, with a countenance, 
though less energetic and possibly less frank, yet full of as 
high and haughty bearing as that of Alonso himself. On the 
whole, the countenance of the former was not easily read, it 
was one whose strong markings end impenetrable look afibrded 
a subject for conjecture and curious observation; since such a 
face hinted, rather than expressed, a character of which the 
thoughts and passions were those of an extraordinary man. 

The robes of the ecclesiastic were costly, his cope being 
composed of embroidered velvet, and his vest, which was opea 
in front of the throat, was funed with minever. A collar of 
jewels supported a diamond cross worth an earl's coronet. Not 
a finger on his hands hut displayed rings of great value and 
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beantf ; and though the croaier upon which he leaned was in 

form that of a shepherd's staff, yet never was so simple an em- 
blem held by a prouder hand, not even when it was seen in 
that of the English Becket. In himself, however, the indi- 
vidual to whom these outward pomps belonged seemed not to 
be a vain person. He was, in fact, too proud to cherish a pas- 
sion the property of but the weak and ignorant. His outward 
adornments were the things belonging to his oilice, not to the 
man, who no more heeded them than had he been an image 
of one of those saints, that, for its own supposed iiitrinaic ex- 
cellence, is hung, like a trophy, with costly omem 
'l itself wholly unconscious of the rich burden i1 



it somewhat retired in the background of the pavilion ; 
yet, as it appeared by her eager looks and fixed attention, she 
took much interest in what was passing around. This l^dy was 
the Infanta, Princess Mary, who fyequentlj^ visited the tent of 
her royal father : nor was she forbidden his presence even in 
moments of debate; her natm-al character rendering her by 
no means unfit to listen to a warlike council, or to be the 
companion of a warrior parent in his camp. 

The princess had no personal attractions, at least none that 
are deemed such in women ; yet in the sallow and strongly 
marked lines of her countenance there was the stamp of sense 
and intelligence, but united to nothing gentle or amiable ; and 
though not devoid of dignity in her taU masculine figure, still 
there was something about her altogether so repulsive, that, 
notwithstanding she was the ^sule daughter of a mighty king, 
no prince had yet been hardy enough to seek her in marriage. 
Indeed she was formed to awe by her very look; and love, 
though represented blind, is, nevertheless, sufRciently instinc- 
tive to plume his wing and fly before even a princess who has 
nothing in her of the gentleness and kindness of woman. The 
princess sat apart; and, though she listened, did not share in 
the discourse. 

The king, whose looks sufficiently spoke the irritating feel- 
ings to which the communications made by Aaevedo bad given 
birth, turned an eye full of resentful expression on the chlttch- 
mon, as he said, " This, Bishop of Guarda, comes of your 
meddling in our affairs. Algarva was beggared, impoverished 
by lone and harasdng wars; fire and sword had been carried 
through that countiy. Her castles were rased to the ground, 
her lands wasted, whilst her forests were felled to supply fuel 
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to bum her own citiea. Hot then could Algarra be restored 
to a proper state of defence, after it became oura, but by fiir- 
niabing the meaoa Ut build nev fortreises, where lay Che ruias 
of the old ones? to wall her cities as they rose again, and to 
place arms in the hands of her peopleJ ITiere were means by 
which these things might have been done, ample means, but 
for your dark policy, your wily intrigues with Rome, and thoae 
of your hooded and miCred brethren, who made his Holineaa 
threaten me with ban and curse, ay, and interdict to boot my 
whole hingidom, did I not forego them. Now see the conse- 
quence ofyour own act." 

"Sire," said the bishop, in a tone as cold as the king's was 
impassioned, "your majesty is like those sick men, who, when 
they have a disease in some limb of the body, that may coi^ 
rupt the whole blood and destroy the vital functioas, instead 
of going about W seek a cure, rather irritate the distemper 
by troubling the mind to find out the cause. It would better 
become a Christian king to think by what means he can drive 
these Moorish invaders Irom Algarva, than to talk of the weak 
points of that kingdom which has rendered it an easy prey to 

There was an expression of malice in the countenance of 
AlonsD, as he replied, "But know you not, Bishop of (luarda, 
to follow up the figure of your own speech, that when the 
cause of a disease is known, it is the first step towards the 
cure? Even so do I, by fethoming the weakness of Algarva, 
purpose hereafter to apply the remedy that shall give it 
strength and endurance. Now, as I am a Christian man, a 
crowned prince," continued the king, his voice rising with 
warmth, "it is not to be endured that the nobles of Portugal, 
and the layman who toils for the pittance of his daily bread, 
should all contribute to render our kingdom secure, nhiUt the 
clerey who, with reverence be it spoken, eat the bread of the 
lan^ for which others toil and bleed, in peace within their 
own convents should contribute nothing. In spite of Rome 
itaelf, we will once again levy the tenth upon the clergy. 
Abbeys, monasteries, convents, no matter what ! Yes, for the 
■pace of two years, will we impose on them this levy to repair 
our crumbling castles and ruined cities of Algarva. 

" Forbear to do this, sire," said the bishop boldly; " you 
know not, in the bhndness of your secular policy, what you 
do. Thmk you means like these, means forbidden by his 
Holiness and the church, will repur the towers of your vain 
de&Dce? Alas! it will destroy them. The curses of the mini- 
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sterg of the hirh saints of hesTen shall, like the tnimpet-saund 
before the walls of Jericho, blow them dovn to the earth. 
Tbe church which you, trusting in an arm of flesh, deBpiae, 
ctn alone give you strength in the day of battle. You have 
the incense of her prayers, that stand between heaven and 
earth, like the column and the cloud, which was a light by 
ni^ht andaeuideby day to lead on the children of the promise 
ii safety before their enemies, yet you say the church gives 
you nothing I " 

"Then, cried Alonso, obstinately, for his whole reign had 
been marked by perpetual quarrels with the clergy, " then 
hid the church spiritual become the church militant Let her 
arm her monks with helmets instead of hoods. Bid their 
crucifisea become swords of steel as well as of the spirit. Cast 
down thy own crook that thou huldest in thy hand, and take 
up yonder mace, — thou art a proper man, bishop, to bear it, 
— and hid the church fight for herself and defend her own 
possessions : for where, think you, will she be, if these infidel 
bloodhounds are at her throat! Think you they will spore 
the shepherd, when they would rifle the fold? Let the church 
help to maintain the war, since the war helps to guard her 
altars and her houses of sanctity in safety." 

" Let your raajesty practise the lesson you would read us," 
replied the bishop. " Let the royal coffers be opened to assist 
the Decessities ot^the time, and ask his HoUness permiasinn to 
levy tenths on those ahbevH that are within the royal gift, now 
held by princes near die blood. Do this as an example, then 
propose the like to us who are dependent on none but Rome." 

The extreme haughtiness of manner in which these words 
were spoken seemed highly offensive to the king, as he ex- 
claimed with vehemence, " Now, aa I am a king in power as 
well as place, think you I will do thie? What, because I bow 
the knee and do homage to the Pope in right of his holding 
the keya of St. Peter, think you, therefore, I would put my 
own keya into hia hand, for the royal coffers to become Uke 
an almshox. that shall open to the cry of every begging priest? 
for such would be the end of it ; or would you nave us, like 
king Denis, our dead father, who, whilst you, and all of you, 
revelled in luxury and Uved on what as God's stewards you 
owed to the poor, himself pawned his own crown, in a time of 
scarcity, and gave the worth of it in bread to the hungry 
knaves] who could get nothing but henisons instead of bariey 
loaves irom the church? The tenths shall he levied to help 
the necessities of the state. I have said it; or, if not, I will 
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tear off the crown from my head, shave i^ and cover i(« bald 
pate with the proudest bonnet in Europe — a monk's hood ! an 
emblem of humility, forBoothl throw down mj Bcepire, take 
up a rod, ae did Henry of England, and ask on bare kneee for 
the discipline of Che church on me a penitent I This, and 
more than this, will I do, ere I abate one hair's weight of mj 
kingly rule ! " 

"Von speak in passion, sire," said the bishop; "andpasaioa 
is too devoid of reason, too much allied to madnesa, to be 
answered by sober truth. It is these violent inteutiona to the 
injury of the church, that brings upon jour grace the wars 
and miseries by which you are surrounded. You have reviled 
her, and, like the rod of Moses when cast on the ground, 
even so does your own hitt«r scorn thus cast upon the church 
rise up a serpent to your hand. Do as thou wQt, king, I will 
withstand thy power, I will make my appeal to ELome," 

The decisive manner in which this was spoken, and the 
pjrospect that those long miaeriea would return, which had 
(dready nearly ruined Portugal, by the interdicts more than 
once laid on all the kingdom by the Pope, alarmed Azevedo. 
He well knew that the secular obstinacy of AIodso and the 
spiritual pride of the bishop were not to be shaken, and would 
very Ukely carry on a dispute of this nature to the extremity, 
even though the country at large should suffer by iL He saw 
that Alonso was preparing a hitter a.nd indignant answer. 
Anxious, therefore, to turn away wrath, the worthy statesman 
DOW interfered, and said in a conciliatory manner, "Alas! 
noble king, and yon most reverend bishop, I beseech you both 
to hear a poor layman, who would come between you and 
wrath with those counsels of peace and love that become bis 
age, and are sanctioned by his place." 

"Speak, Azevedo," said Alonso; "we listen." 

" The king," coniinued the venerable minister, "would re- 
build his ruined castles, and, like as the ancients tell us did 
the phcenii of old, would make to rise again from their ashes 
those noble cities now destroyed bv fire. He would do this 

gr levies on the tenths of the church. To this you, Bishop of 
uarda, object. Yet, think you both, I beseech you, that even 
whilst you dispute on the means, ^e thing itself is beyond 
your power. The Moors are up in arms. Hassan the Terrible, 
for so is the Talba named by Chriatians as well as Moslems, 
leads on ten thousand of his tawny hosts. Nay more, he haa 
called in aid from the princes of Africa. The king of Fez, 
U> revenge the oppressions of the Moors, has made a descent 
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on Algarra, bunt and plundered what yet remained to lu of 
that country { and now doea the Tolbs look for farther aid from 
Granada. Think of this, and rather join with me in condder- 
jiig the meana to expel these infidels, the common enemy of 
Cuistendom. After that is done, there will be time and sea- 
son to debate on the means to restore our mined edificei of 

"There is sense in the old nuin's counsel," said Alonso, who 
was quite as well aware as Azevedo could be, of the necessity 
of acting thus; but the bitter enmity he entertained towards 
those of his clergy who had been instrumental in procuring 
the interdicts that had humbled bim at Rome, made the king 
eager to seize every opportunity to vent his passion against 
the church, though it was ollen done but in vain words; for, 
at the date of our narrative, kings, kingdoms, and nobles, 
were compelled to bow the neck before Home, whenever the 
sovereign pontiff, who filled the chair of St. Peter, chose to 
lay his foot on them, in humiliation of their power and pride. 
Alonso of Portugal, hke Henry the third of England, in vain 
attempted to resist tlie yoke. 

"What is your further counsel, my honest Azevedo?" con- 
tinued the king, laying a strong emphasis on the word honest, 
and as strong a one on the epithet by which he immediately 
after designated the bishop. " Methinks even this politic 
father will listen to an honest man's counsel, though he ha 
not a member of the Chapter." 

The bishop probably disdained to understand the inuendo, 
as be replied with a Sardonic smile, " I will listen with pleasure 
to a counsellor whomeventheldngadmitstobe honest enough 
to instruct himsetf." 

"I would counsel," said Azevedo, "that the first step should 
be Christian union ; and that private interests and feelings be 
forgotten in the general good. Our arms against the infidels 
are weak, whilst we disagree amongst ourselves. I would 
offer address to your majesty's brother, Don Sanchez, a full 
redress of all his grievances; so that be may join his powers 
with the loyal chivalry of Portugal, to drive from Algarva 
these invaders. Unless that is done, all will go to ruin." 

Alonso frowned, as he replied, "The Bastard is in open 
rebellion against us. He was the first man who accepted the 
help of the Moors; and think you we will ever be satisfied 
till he is dead orprisoner!" 

" I am assured," said Azevedo, " that Don Sanchez had no 
part in calling in the assistance of these invaders from Bat- 
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baiy. That, bo it ia reported at least, noi the eole work of 
the Talba, a dangerous and brave man, who, as it now appears, 
hM long iii secret been eneaged in guidin? those powerful 
engmes of destruction, which at last he has brought to act is 

"He is the leader of them all," said the king: "we have, 
by public proclamation, set Huch a price on the Talba's head, 
as we trust may tempt even some of his own people to betray 
him. Dead or alive, we would see that man within our power. 
What is thy farther counsel V 

"That there should be a perfect reconciUatirai between 
yourself, sire, and your noble son Don Pedro. He is now in 
arms in your cause. He comes hither this morning to render 
your grace an account of his late enterprise. I would con- 
lure you to receive him kindly. To speak the truth, he awaits 
but my signal to enter the royal preeence," 

" Yet you all know how he has acted towards us," replied 
Alonso, " How can we consent to receive him as our wn, 
who will not obey us as a father, who disputes our authori^ 
as a king? And then this Ines de Castro, his favourite mia- 
tress. Think of her last act] Our son knows not yet that 
she managed, heaven alone can tell hy what means, bo artfully, 
as to prevail on hia son, the heir of bis honours, of his future 
crown, to become lacquey (o her, to assist her escape, to de- 
ceive Gonsalez who held the keys, and who, I fear, has in vain 
pursued her. I must break this matter to Don Pedro." 

"I trust no harm will result to the young Prince Ferdi- 
nand," laid Azevedo; "perhaps it might be humanity 

Alonso interrupted him. " And then our son Don Pedro's 
refluol to wed the Infanta — the dishonour he has heaped on 
me, who sent an embassy, sent old Manuel de Castro, to 
plight his faith and troth to the blooming princess. He re- 
fuses compliance ; and Arragon chafes at our broken faith, as 
if we were the let to the very marriage we proposed I These 
things go nigh to madden us. Summon Don Pedro hither. 
Yet will we see him. Marshal him hither." 

Azevedo left the tent to obey the king's order. Don Pedro 
immediately followed t^e venerable messenser ; but the inter- 
view between iitther and son demands auo&er chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXri. 



Duitnio the absence of Aievedo there vaa a profound rilence. 
The Ung looked moody and thoughtful ; the bishop maift- 
tained a proud and gloomy reserve, that shewed, though the 
ttorm was lulled, it had not passed away. The Princess Maiy 
drew somewhat nearer, that she mi^ht be ready to receive her 
brother, as well as to take her part m a scene, where, she fan- 
cied, she should have a deep interest to uphold— the honour of 
her royal and ancient house. 

In a short space Azevedo returned, accompanied by Don 
Pedro. He was clad in a magnificent suit of armour. From 
respect to the kine be came unhehned ; but, saving this, it 
was apparent by £e disorder of his robe, and the dust Uiat 
somewhat effaced the splendour of his arms, he was recently 
arrived from a distance. Don Pedro saluted Alonso with cold 
respect, and did not advance to meet him nearer than wm 
absolutely necesaaly. The salute seemed to he paid in homage 
to the king: the distance and cold manner was probably in- 
tended as a mark of resentment to the father ; yel, as if con- 
scious of the important services he had rendered Alonso, by 
taking from hisrehel brother the town of Codycera, there waa 
in his noble demeanour and countenance that calm digni^, 
that lofty expression of a mind bent on great and honour- 
able puiposea, which, however incensed the king might be 
against him, raised in the breast of a father an involuntary 
feeling of pride and gratification on beholding in such a son 
the heir and successor to hii honours. 

Alonso's feelings, like those in most ardent natures, were 
capable of the quickest transitions, and in him they often 
turned to opposite extremes; so that he who, but a moment 
before, felt even reluctant tg receive his sou with common 
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marks of kindness, or deBigned to treat him coldly, now rose 
up and, R9 he embraced him, BBJd, " Too lone, Don Pedro, 
hast thou been estranged from thy father's sight. Thy arm 
has done noble service in his cause. Let thy heart, then, go 
with it, and dearly will Aloneo repay the devotion of both to 
Portugal's crown. The king shall deal rewards, the father 
shall bless them." 

Don Pedro, who was affected by a reception so different to 
what he had anticipated, dropped on his knees, as he reve- 
rently kissed his father's hand, and replied in a voice and 
manner strongly expressive of his feelings, " Sire, I have both 
heart and arm that will spare neither blood nor toil to do you 
service. I am here but to render an account of what I have 
done. Ere dawn, I must again be on the road lo follow up 
the pursuit of your enemies, who advance towards the moun- 
tains of Coimbra. I am bold lo use this hour, when I hail 
your returning love to me as a son, to open my heart before 
you. There is no one here present but mav be trusted. 
Azevedo is yourancient friend and counsellor, a lover of peace 
and wisdom; the bishop is my confessor; and my sister, the 
princess, will join her voice to mine, when I would beg you to 
spare—" (he paused a moment from emohon, then added), 
" Why will you, my father, whilst I am devoted to your 
sen-ice, thus hardly deal by me! I have but this morning 
learned the imprisonment of the Lady Ines de Castro, and the 
circumstances of the infamous Don Diego's appeal to yon 
in the hall of audience; I have but this day learned all, so 
closely have I been engaged in the pursuit of your enemies. 

Had 1 known it sooner " 

AloDSo's brow darkened as his son thus openly ventured to 
declare the interest he felt for the unhappy Inea. The kine 
interrupted him and extilaimed, " You say you have learned 
all. I doubt you have yet much to learn ; since ] question if 
your informer, whoever he may be, has told you what I can 
add to the account. Answer me this : Do you avow your 
affection for this Castilian lady?" 

"Iwill not deny it," said Don Pedro: "my affections to 
her are as honourable as they are sincere." 

"Hence comes, then," replied the king, "your refusal lo 
obey our command to wed with Arragon's princess?" 

Don Pedro was silent. "Even now," continued Alonso, 
"before one circumstance is told of your late gallant acts 
agwnst our enemies, she is the theme of your discourae," 
Don Pedro looked extremely agitated. He paced the tent 
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with tiBsty steps — he advoDced towards the king — he paused, 
uttered a few words, hesitated, and then was silent. 

" As I now look on you, my son," said Alonao, " thus dis- 
turbed but at her very name, by heaven I could almost credit 
those tales which holy men bid us believe as devoutly as Holy 
Writ — that there arc women who deal in witchcraft in these 
times, as in days of oldj who practise on heirs of noble bouses 
with philters, love-charms, and spells, to win them to their 

turpose; else wherefore should it be that thou, sun of our 
>ve, heir to our crown, the hope of our people, the idol of our 
men-at-arms, should thus bang thy head, like a sick girl, and 
■igh for tby absent toyi Hear me, Don Pedro, Answer me 
this. Thy love, Ibou sayeat, is bonourable — -I know it to be 
madness; has it," continued the king, as his words seemed 
almost to chuke him with passionate utterance, " has it carried 
thee OD to marriage? — marriage with the daughter of a beg- 
gared Castilian, whom we ourself, at thy solicitation, saved 
from living by the puhhc alms, bestowed on outcasts and 
Tagrants? 

Don Pedro turned white as death at this home appeal, and 
ahook with indignation at the contemptuous manner in which 
it was made. He drew his breath with pain; he seemed as if 
collecting bis most impassioned thoughts to give them the 



impassioned expressions, when his sister, Princess Mary, 
naned from her seat, rushed up to him, seized him by the 
hand, looked imploringly in his lace, and uttered a few words. 



le that none but Dun Pedro could hear tbem. 
Yet so deep was his passion, he did not appear even to heed 
her, as he endeavoured to shake her off. He raised his head, 
and was about to answer his father, whilst the deep flush of 
high and proud resentment suflhsed his cheek. In his ex- 
panded brow there was the openness of truth. At the very 
moment, however, he was about to apeak, his eye met that of 
the bishop of Guarda. The look that the prelate fixed on 
him seemed to act like the wand of a magician. The charm 
was complete; for it bound up in silence Don Pedro's lips. 
Whatever he might have been about to say was lost, and not 
till Alonso spoke again did he so much as attempt an answer. 
The king continued, '' Hear, from a father's mouth, the 
injury — the insult, this woman, who has bewitched thy senses, 
has cast both on thee and me. Had she given thee notice of 
lier condition, knowing thy infatuated love, I could have par- 
doned her; but, by your own avowal, you have badno tidingi 

from herself since her imprisonment, though one of her own 
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damsela, her favourite Moorish mdden, wu allowed to see 
her." 

" On the honour of a prince," uud Dod Pedro, " T declare 
tllat I lisve never heard from the Lady Ines, by word or letter, 
since her iniprisonment, nor did I kaon she was imprisoned 
till this morning. On my arrival in the camp, scarcely • 
minute before I came into this presence, I learnt the fatal 
tale." 

"Then you know not by what means this woman, who herself 
appealed to the church, has escaped oU power both secular 
and spiritual!" 

"She is escaped thenl" exclaimed Don Pedro. "Thank 
God she is freer' 

"Your prayer will hardly be thus vehement, when you 
leam the means she used to effect it," said the king- " Instead 
of appealing to thy infatuation to aid ber, she, by vile agents, 
by me accursed Moor in her service, tampered with the inno- 
cence of thy son, thv firit-bom. Prince Ferdinand, the boy of 
all OUT hopes, taught him the low mean aits of falsehood, 
trickery, and lying i made him practise these to effect her 
liberation; and in company with that boy, stole away by 
night: nor has either of them been heard of since, though a 
hot pursuit followed." 

At hearing this, the agitation of Don Pedro was extreme. 
A sodden gleam of juy on finding the escape of Ines, became 
as suddenly overcast, when he learnt the manner of that 
escape, thus artfully coloured by the prejudice and pasdon 
of the king; for though, as his wife, he could make a great 
allowance for her imprudence, yet thus to bear off with bet, in 
times BO fearful, Prince Ferdinand, his eldest bom, his darUng 
son, the second heir to the crown, appeared to the proud mind 
of Don Pedro an act of unwarrantable assumption, in one 
whom he had raised irom the humblest station, and who he 
thought now ventured to abuse the power he had given her 
over nis affections. It appeared also the more unpardonable; 
as even by the king's own statement, she had the means, had 
the chosen to employ them, to acquaint him with her actual 
situation : but it seemed to his bewildered mind, that she had 
doubted if he would interfere to rescue her ; as, instead 



more direct course the same advantages would have been 
attuned. 
It ia not in the power of tongue or pen to describe the con- 
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flict of feeling that posseased the miad of the proud Don 
Pedro, as these thoughts, with the rapidity of lightning, passed 
through his mind. A proneneas to jealous feeliDga, ia refereoce 
to his youthful heir, was a marked feature of his character. 
This Ines knew, and had Bometimea even gently reproached 
him, in the hours of fond affection, with loving Ferdinand, the 
first-bom of his first marriage, more than he did those children 
the offspring of his secret union with herself. Can it then be 
wondered at, though his love for Ines was still the master 
passion of his soul, that his suspicions closed his lipsf He did 
not indeed utter any complaint ag^nst her, nor did he support 
the accusations of Alonso; yet, neverthelesi, he could not on 
the instant plead in vindication of her conduct. There might 
be prudence also, in acting thus: hut what a second conflict 
was reserved for his distracted soul, when Alonso, extreme in 
all he said, did, or felt, without the least preparation, without 

E'ving Don Pedro time to consider before he should reply to 
s proposal, and almost without suffering him to become 
assured it was serious, thus burst in a loud voice on the ear of 
his astonished son. 

"Thou lo vest her, thou didst say, with true honourable love. 
By the rood we thought it had been par amouri, like many a 
gallant prince who has an eye for beauty amongst the humble 
demoisdles who court his attention. Thou art honourable, 
forsooth 1 If thou art married, say so, — for there he those 
who have whispered such a thing in our ear, — and we will 
have her acknowledged as thy wife; and so we may possibly 
win back from her the dear young heir of our blood and 

Don Pedro's secret trembled on his lips, as this strange pro- 

Eosal suddenly hurst upon him. Yet he paused ere he repEed. 
lad the king hut said, but intimated, half as much before the 
mention of Ines de Castro's escape with his son,— nay, even 
now, had he but proposed it with a voice, with a manner in 
which there was but one tone or spark of worthy feeling, Don 
Pedro's better nature and firmer purpose would have triumphed. 
He would have cast himself at his father's feet, and avowed 
that the noble-minded, the lovely Ines de Castro, who had 
suffered all for his sake, was his wife. But the cold eye of 
scorn, the tone of contempt, the heartless mockery of Alonso's 
manner, when he offered to have her acltnowledged as the 
wife of his son, if she were such, stung Don Pedro to the very 
soul, covered his hiow with shame, and alarmed that selfish 
pride which was the great blemish of hit) character. He 
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Kuaed; yet whilst even his half-fonned resolution to acknow- 
lee her hung in doubtful bslalice, as if completely to destroy 
it, 3ie evil genim of Ines de Castro spoke in the person of tli 



Frincesa Mary, for long had it animated her heart, against the 
unhappy lady. 

" My brother, sire," said the princess, addressing the king, 
"may nave haA his affections seduced by the arts of beauty; 
but you wrong him. Thbk you that Don Pedro, noble in 
tnind as in blood — that he, who rejects the hand of a princess, 
would expose himself to become the vulgar laugh, the sneer of 
meaner men, that they might point at hint as the husband of 
one who, in times past,, tied the shoe-latchet and held up the 
train of hia deceased Constantia? He would not put such 
shame upon her memory, could he even forget what is due to 

Men of sensitive minds and a proud spirit, who would not 
hesitate to thrust down the throat of another man, at Che point 
of the sword, any direct insult offered to them, often shrink 
back cowed and overawed hy the apprehension of ridicule or 
scorn. This was a failing in Don Pedro, and his sister knew it. 
In cold blood, therefore, she had used a weapon which she knew 
would pierce to the quick hei proud-minded and irresolute 
brother. He had no courage to resist. Forgetful of all hut his 
own pride, to save that the infliction of a momentary wound, 
he, by his silence, cruelly betrayed the interesta and the juat 
rights of his affectionate wife; and, hy avoiding an avowal of 
hia marriage when called upon to make it, leit his father to 
form the most injurious opinion of the unfortunate Ines. 

Scarcely had Don Pedro recovered jrom the smart of hia 
sister's stinging speech, and the shame he felt at the yielding 
and unworthy part he had played io this scene, when a trumpet 
sounded without the tent, and startied the ear of all who were 
within it. "See who wait^ there," said the king, as he rung 
a handbell that stood on the table, to summom hts attendant 

"Whose trumpet is that!" inquired the king, of the cham- 
berlain who now entered. 

"May it please your grace," he replied, "a messenger from 
the master of the Wing is without. He is breathfeas with 
spurring and speed; scarcely could he find breath enough to 
tell me that hehad letters of importtrom his master, the Count 
of Amiranti. He was charged to deliver them to no one but 
your grace." 

"Marshal him hither," said the king; " I doubt not he 
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cornea with the intelligence of some new revolt These are 
times full of falsehood and dangers, that follow on each other 
as regularly as do the hours of the day. Welcomej Vincent 
Ameray. What nevs from the gallant Count? Good or evil, 
give them wp." 

"May it please your grace," said Vmcent Anieray, dropping 
on his knee, and presenting a packet he look from his bosom, 
" this will speak my news. I was charged to deliver them 
into the hand of no one but your grace ; yet ao far am I trusted 
in the confidence of my noble master, that you will find me 
able to reply to any questions your grace may be pleased to 
demand in nuther explanation. None but myself, saving the 
Count's bosom friends, know the matter this letter will com- 
municate to your grace." 

"We trust thou hast discretion, Vincent," said the king; 
"else we would lax oui master of the Wing with wanting 
prudence. Now, packet, give up thy contents — thus we break 
the seal." 

The king read, with a hasty glance, the usual form of greet- 
ing. This done, his attention suddenly became fixed, his 
brows were knit, a flush overspread his cheek ; he read farther, 
and at length exclaimed, "Holy saints of heaven! what is 
this?" As he now continued to read, his eyes seemed riveted 



Hercules with ease, shook as it grasped a thing so light as the 
letter he had just received. 

"Some strange emotion disturbs the king," whispered Aze- 
vedo to Don Pedro. 

" I doubt ill news," answered the prince: " I never saw my 
father thus moved at any common calamity of war. But see, 
he ie about to speak." 

Alonso did so, as he held up the paper in one hand, and 
struck it with the other: " Here i» the snake!" he exclamied, 
with fury in his looks and gestures. " Here it shews itself in 
thefHilleyeof day! Here, mall its venom, in all the windings 
of its devious path, as it crawls the earth t« steal along and 
sting us into madness. All is unfolded. Here is shewn the 
faith of the mistress of your besotted fancy; Ines de Castro baa 
given up Prince Ferdinand as a hostage to the rebel Moors!" 

A cry of honor issued from every lip. All, saving Don 
Pedro, uttered some exclamation; but be, unable to support 
this sudden blow, staggered, and fell upon the couch that wat 
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"Support the prince," said Azevedo; and he hastened to 
offer such succour aa his age vould admit. The Princess 
Mary haatilj advanced. There waa a hideous expression of 
triumph aud of malice in her countenance as she nent up to 
her brother, and, devoid of all pity at the sight of those agonies 
that seemed to bear him down to the very earth, whispered in 
' ' ,r (like Lady Macbeth to her husband, and almost in her 
words, when reproaching M 
3 of his mind), "Shame oi 
be a man." 

'■I am— I will act as a man," replied Don Pedis, aa he 
started from the couch. "I will not believe this. Give ma 
the letter." He snatched it from the ground, where AloDSO, 
in passion, had cast it at his feet; and, as if still doubtful, Don 
Pedro read and re-read il, lo be assured bis senses told him 
truth. He then rose up, uttered not a word, and like one 
who wanders in his sleep, without seeming conscious that he 
was in the preseuce of others, appeared, from his hasty strides, 
as if about to leave the tent. The bishop of Guarda and Azevedo 
both rushed towards him; for, hmrying question after ques- 
tion upon the amazed Vincent, who could scarcely find breath 
to keep pace with the king in the answers he required, they 
observed Alonso was giving way to that furious mood, which, 
when it once possessed him, flowed on in passion like a torrent 
that hod burst its bounds. 

"Whither go you, prince?" laid Azevedo. "For »our 
father's, for all our sakcs, arm yourself with patience. Heal 
the king. Do not leave him thus. Whither go you i" 

"Nomatter," answered Don Pedro. "Leave me, old 



do not hang thus on my cloak. Let me go; I will not he de- 
tained. Unhand me ; or, hv heaven, I wul pass on by force." 
"Say but where you go?" exclaimed the 



Don Pedro, the king would speak with you!" 

Don Pedro paused ; and, aa he turned about to confront tm 
father, there was in his pole countenance an expression of 
shame that mingled itself with the stern energy of his feelings. 
He could not meet Alonso's eye, so much didhe think himself 
even humbled by the supposed unworthy, ungratefiil conduct 
of the dearest object of his devoted love. Death, the most 
cruel (so thought he at this moment), would have been raercy 
compared to that blow, so struck at his feelings by Ines, the 
wife uf his bosom. He hung down his head, aa Alonso asked 
him what was Ms purpose in thus hastily quitting the tent 

"To recover my son," replied Don Pedro; " f wilt liberate 
him, or perish." 
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"Madman!" exclaimed Alonso, wbo nas aa coarse in his 
expressions as he was hasty in the moody fits of passion that 
inspired ihem; "you rush on certain death. The child of our 
hopes, the noble Ferdinand, is immured within a strong for- 
tresa in tlie mountains, whence, bo writes the master of the 
Wing, the Moors were about to remove him to some unknown 
concealment. I will save him. I have bethought me of the 
means to save him. Listen, then, ere you depart." 

Don Pedro bowed his head in silence, as he stood anxiously 
expecting what the king was about to propose. 

" It appears from this letter," continued Alonso, "that the 
Count of Amiranti made prisoner HameC, the son of Alcanzor, 
that Moorish youth whom we'banished, on pain of death, our 
kingdom. The Count took the youth prisoner in a, wild saUy 
which Hornet made from the fortress. He was B.bout to execute 
the sentence of death so merited on this Moor, when comes 
a letter from one of high authority in the fortress, declaring, 
that the vetTT hour Hamet — the vile traitor, the banished 
slave — should suffer the just sentence of our broken laws, that 
same hour — my blood boils while 1 hut speak it — our grand- 
child, the noble Ferdinand, should also perish like a common 
felon, by the accursed hand of infidel Moors, To save Fer- 
dinand, the master of the Wing has spared Hamet, and now 
holds hira as an honourable prisoner of war. Thus are we 
defied to our very teeth." 

"The roaster of the Wing acted wisely, sire," said Azevedo. 
"There was no choice." 

" He did so," answered Alonso. " But now hear our deter- 
mination; for the Count of Amiranti demands our pleasure as 
regards his prisoner. We wDl have Hamet brought hither to 
us; ay, to ua; we will onrself be his keeper; and our royal 
proclamation shall go forth — it shall be sent by envoys, bear- 
ing the coward and white-faced flag of truce, to our rebel 
brother's army, and to every Moorish host shall it go abroad, 
that, unless within three days prince Ferdinand be restored to 
our hands, Hamet shall daily endure the torture, the sharp 
and agonising torture, limb by limb; nor will we spare him 
one pang, till Prince Ferdinand be given to our bosom. This 
done, Ferdinand ouri, we will forbear to torture Hamet, he 
shall have life and liberty. Not a hair of Hamet's head shall 
be harmed, if Ferdinand be restored; but if detained, not a 
day, not an hour, will we spare the Moorish boy those tortures 
that shall end but in death." 

"Think you, sire, this will avail for the recovery of the 
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yoang Prince Ferdinand?" said Azeredo. " Surely to torhn* 
a brave and exiled foe, thougli lie vas taken in anne gainst 
you, which I admit merits the doom of death, mere unworthy 
your great name. Death would be justice, torture cruelty." 

" Peace, old man!" said the king; " come not between me 
and my ju9t resentment. You know not the wrath of kings; 
it is like that of the hunted lion, which spares not the foe that 
falls within its grsep. What I purpose, will I know avail. 
The Moora love with a, wild devotion this Hamet, whom they 
conader the laat of their native princes of Portugal. I wish 
not to torture the boy; it may be a threat more than a pur- 
pose : and if, after this, we but subdue the Talbo, these vil' 
lanous infidels will fall before 'our sworda, or fly from them, 
like the skulking fox from the hounds in pursuit. The Talba 
is their soul, their breath. He gives them spirit, action, 
life; leads them on to bum our cities, and to overthrow our 
towns. Without him, they ate but curs, base infidel dogs; 
but with him, they are fiends, armed with Are and sword from 
hell; more than meu of common limbs and thews. Hassan 
subdued, and all were well." 

"Yet even were it so," said Don Pedro, "I might not 
recover my son from the hands of these cruel Moora." He 
paused a moment, considered, and then added, as if some 
sudden thought occurred to his mind, "I will do it Near 
the mountain-pass of Coimhra, Don Sanchez is encamped. 
May be he holds my son Ferdinand in his keeping. He may 
even now detain him as a hostage. I will send an embassy 
to my rebel uncle; and possibly he will restore the youth ou 
my resigning to him, by way of ransom, the disputed city of 
Codecyra, which so lately I have retaken fi^im Don Sanchez 
for the king." 

"Follow thy own purpose," a^d Alonso; "he it what it 
may, it cannot choose but be loyal. Yet beware, Don Pedro, 
beware of that woman, who, as the syrens of old were said to 
do by the heedless mariner, will lure thee to destruction. 
Dare not to answer; I will not hear a word in her behalf." 

" 1 have nut one to ofier," said Don Pedro; yet he spoke in 
BO low a voice, it did not reach the ear of Alonso; and 
advancuig to the king, he hastily bade his father farewell, 
waved his hand to hia hard-hearted sister, and then retired 
from the tent, followed by his friend the bishop of Gvarda. 

" We will give orders to issue our royal proclamation," said 
the king, "and forthwith write to the master of the Wing, 
charging him that, ere to-morrow's sun be set, he send us hia 
prisoner Hamet, the son of Alcanzor." 



"Bnt, I trust, sire," said Azevedo, " yon will not execute 
on that unhappy youth your dreadful purpose. Think, he is a 
Moor, not a Chnatian. His conduct, tnerefore, in fairness, 
must not be judged by the measure of our pure religion. 
Consider also, that possibly he thought he did but his duty 
in thia wild attempt to avenge hia father's death. I would 
beseech you, for your own honour, sire, for the sake of that 
faith, which, compared to his, b as light to darkness, to spare 
him the torture." 

" Not a limb, not a joint, but shall feel iron and wrenching 
iteel," said the atubborn king, "unless Prince Ferdinand, the 
jHvmise of our house, be restored in safety." And with this 
remark the reckless king dismissed Azevedo, as he prepared 
to issue his orders, 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

Foi grief Is proud, and makes Ilia owner alodl. 

We must now return to the unhappy Inea de Caatro, taking 
up the thread of our narrative on me day after she had so 
alarming an interview with Don Diego. Nothing is more 
certain than that peraocs who have lived in an uninterrupted 
Btat« of proBperity can scarcely he eaid to know themselves, 
OS of what measure of endurance and exertion they are 
capablf, till the test of adversity ia applied to their character, 
like fire to gold, purifying it of all drosa, and leaving it refined 
and ductile, ready to take whatever impress the master-hand 
of Providence may be pleased to fix upon it. Man in pro»- 

Eerity may be good, but it is in adversity he becomes great: 
ke the anchoring bark, which, as she rides in the lignt, on 
calm seas, may be an object of beauty; yet when she sails 
amid wild and tempestuous billows assailing heron every side, 
then is it that we contemplate her as a thing in which there is 
grandeur and sublimity, for then is she a spectacle that speaks 
the triumph of men above the war of elements. 

The character of Ines de Castro ha.d hitherto scarcely been 
developed. Atavery early age, the devoted love of the prince 
Don Pedro, the adulation of a court, and that syren voice — 
flattery (which whispered in her ear, that she was the loveliest- 
of her sex; and who can wonder at it? for, amiable as she 
was, she still was human), had in a great degree dazzled her 
mind and obscured her better judgment, 'ilius had she first 
been tempted to break a solemn contract, though given to one 
certainly unworthy of her; and lulled by visions hke these, 
had never contemplated, even aa within the verge of possi- 
hihty, her present forlorn condition. To her was the change 
as great, as sudden and unexpected, as to the mariner, who 
sometimea rises at morn the lord of a proud vessel, which 
heats him and his fortunes wherever his will directs; but who 
ere night finds it a shattered hulk, and himself, perhaps, but 
the shipwrecked tenant of a barren rock. It was now, when 
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her character as she sank in her fortunes. She felt htr forti- 
tude equal to meet danger, and hoped her prudence would 
guide her through difGculty, whilst her faith taught her to 
place her chief confidence in Providence. 

No sooner had Don Diego left her, than falling on her knees 
before God, she fervently invoked the protection of the Al- 
mighty, accompanying her prayers with those addresses to the 
Virgin and saints of heaven, that in her day formed a consti- 
tuent part of Christianity. This done, instead of giving way 
to soft complaints and hopeless sorrows, she summoned all 
her resoludon to her aid, and determined, whatever might be 
the consequence, she would make the attempt to recover her 
liberty. Driven by circumstances so desperate that she never 
could have foreseen them, as the last hope to preserve her 
honour, she had declared herself a wedded wife to Don Diego. 
He bad instantly guessed to whom, and she neither did nor 
could attempt to deny the truth of hia conjecture. Her mar- 
riage then to the heir of I'Drlugal's crown no longer was a 
secret. This she knew was a thing of so much consequence, 
that even the very rebels and malcontents, who were leagued 
with Don Diego, must feel some awe, some hesitation to con- 
nive at the misusage of her who, should Don Pedro ascend 
the throne, would hereafter be a queen. The public avowal 
of her marriage might, it was true, occasion her being kept a 
prisoner to obtain her ransom, or to stipulate for advaotageous 
conditions ere they restored her to liberty, should the fortune 
of war compel them to seek conditions ; yet even this circum- 
Btanoe, perhaps, was in her favour; as though they would the 
more carefully guard her, she was certain of being sheltered 
both from insult and violence. 

The more Ines thought of this, the stronger became her 
resolution to trust the first humane person she could meet in 
the fortress with a knowledge of her real situation. She now 
recollected that, on the night she was brought into her prison, 
a female Moor had been desired to attend on her if her health 
or necessities required it. The sight of one whom she appre- 
hended must be leagued with Diego and Gonsalez had then 
^ven her more pain than hope, as she expected nothing but 
harsh treatment from such an attendant, and she had been 
well instructed in the prejudices of the age to think all Moors, 
unless, like her Ximena, they became Christians, no better 
than infidels, given over to a reprobate mind. But now that 
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the conduct of Don Diego had driven her to extremities, she 
remembered this person, vith an ardent desire to see her 
again. Moor though she was, yet etill she was woman, and 
in the female breast Ines thought there would lie something 
more capable of being Boflened to pity than in the heart of 
man, especially if, like Diego, he called liimaelf a Christian, 
but without proving himself such by any worthy acL 

Ines defermined, therefore, to watch her opportunity; and, 
lest she should betray her purpose to her jealous enemies, 
painful as the effort might be, she waited, without a murmur, 
till that hour when it was usual to send the person who acted 
as sewer of the fortress to bring her Eome refreshment. 
When the sewer entered, she conducted herself in the most 
calm and collected manner, and made him, as usual, taste of 
the food and drink of the wine, provided for her, before she 
partook of either. This done, she said thatahe desired to see 
the female. Moor who was ordered to render her any neces- 
sary service, pleading, in excuse, indisposition ; a thing which 
her pale and harassed looks conArmed. 

During the interval that ensued, the hours of the day 
seemed to creep on with a lagging foot; for sorrow and 
anxiety of mind number minutes as misers do their gold. 
Sometimes would the unhappy Ines pace her chamber in 
listening expectation for a foot-fall ascending the steps; at 
others she would sit musing, lost in thought, or transported 
far beyond the walls of her prison, where her husband^— her 
beloved husband, and her mnocent children, were circled 
round her in fond affection; till, on rusing her head, the 
sight of the naked walls in which she was immured, and from 
whose narrow confines there appeared no hope to escape the 
machinations of the infamous Diego, would chill her heart, 
and drive her to thoughts bordering on despair. Then would 
her better purpose to resist them return upon her in full force, 
and, starting nrom her seal, she would stand, fixed as a statue, 
before her casement, which commanded a view of the inner 
court, towers, and ramparts of the fortress. She would look 
on them, yet with that listless gaze which sees without under- 
standing, almost without being conscious of the objects upon 
which it is fixed. Twilight was falling over the weather- 
beaten towers of the castle, that rose darkly against a sky in 
which the dying h^t of day was fast fading before the ap- 
proaching night. The deep hollows and ravines of the sur- 
rounding scene were already wrapped in impenetrable gloom, 
but the high and sharp summit of the mountain, like a lof^ 
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spirit which is bright U> the laat, when all heneath its own 
elevadon lies overpowered or olracured, still glittered with a 
mddy glow caught from the rays of the departing sun. The 
■olemn atillnesa of the hour, alone broken by the moaning and 
whiading of the wind as it wandered amid the old and vaulted 
chambers, acted, perhaps uncoil scioualy, on the mind of Ines; 
a degree of awe atole over her melancholy feeling, as she 
looked without on a scene full of grandeur and of vastnees, 
but whose monotony was unbroken even by one cheering cir- 



As she thus stood before the casement, a slight noise, fol- 
lowed by the turning of a key in the lock of her door, startled 
her. She was alarmed, though she had lunged for interrup- 
tion; and even by the very turning of the key, which was 
slow and dehberate, she felt somewhat assuied it was not Don 
Diego; so acute are the faculties of the unhappy in detecting 
the slightest indications connected with their hopes or fears. 
The door was gently opened, and the noble, matronly figure of 
Aza Anzurez, that was never seen without exciting attention, 
presented itself before the eyes of Ines, whose bosom flut~ 
tered, with not unpleasing solicitude, as she beheld in the 
Moor 90 much that excited involuntary respect, by her com- 
manding air, her expressive eye, and the firm but open cha- 
racter of her features. 

Aza Anzurez closed the door of the chamber with care, 
and, till this was done, neither intimated by word nor action 
that she was even conscious of the presence of the Lady Ines. 
But no sooner was she assured that no eye could observe her 
from without, than she advanced towards Ines with an expres- 
flion of the deepest reverence, and according to the custom of 
her people when they salute a superior, threw herself before 
her feet, pressed her bands upon her forehead, and bowed 
down to the very earth. 

" What is this," said Ines, extremely surprised, and not 
immediately comprehending the purpose of such a humili- 
ating prostration. "Alas! Moor, do you come to mock my 
misery with paying homage to the captive, of whose liberty 
you hold the keys?" 

" Mock thee, lady!" replied Aza, as see looked up to Ines, 
but did not rise from the earth. " Forgive me if I have sur- 

Sriscd you ; but she who could save Hamet from a cruel 
eath, when driven into the arena by the persecution of an 
unrelenting king, she hath a heart capable of every generous 
feeling, and will not therefore disdain the gratefid homage 
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paid by a mother. Lady, to thee do I aire a debt never to be 
cancelled." 

" Art thou then," replied Ines, " the mother of that gallant 
youth who so intrepidly encountered, in the arena of Cintra, 
the mountain bull?" 

" I am hia sorrowing mother," said Aza ; " far he is even 
now in the bonds of his enemies. Casum told me, lady, who 
thouwert, the very night you came hither in so much ditresB; 
but, till now, I have been denied seeing you; and fearful lest 
I should never gain accees to this chamber to express my 
grateful feelings, I have not dared utter to mac the interest! 
took in the deliverer of my son. I fear me, lady, you have 
those within these walls who would deny you all, save the 
dictates of their own will. I fear they deal hy you with a 
hard hand." 

"They do so, in truth," said Ines. "Riae, noble Moor: I 
thanh God that for thy sake I was made the instrument to 
save thy gallant son. My own distress, and the dangers with 
which I am threatened, make me bold to demand of you that 
help which, alas \ I must not hope to find in those who profess 
a Christian's creed, whilst they do acts that would disgrace a. 
heathen. To thy generous hoaom I will confide the know- 
ledge of my sad story. May be in thee God haa sent me & 
deliverer, if not a sympathwing friend, whose counsel may 
aid me in this extremity." 

"Doubt it not, lady," replied Aza: "Allah can raise up 
the meanest creature to give comfort to the noblest when the 
hour is most dark, even as he caused the waters of Zemzem 
to riae sparkling from the arid sand, to refresh our father 
Ismael, when Hagar had laid down her son to die in the 
desert land. Aza will aid thee, if her weak hand or her true 
heart can do aught to requite the prejerver of her child." 

" Know then," continued Ines, "that the unhappy woman 
who now seeks aid at thy hand may one day thank thee ai 
becomes a queen, should her hard fortunes change to better 
hopes. I am the wife, the wretched wife of Pedro, prince of 
Portugal; the mother of two helpless babes." 

" Lady," said Aza, "thy unhappy marriage is no secret to 
me. i know thy sorrows, and to thy sad fortunes I am not a 

Ines, in surprise, exclaimed, at hearing this, "You fill my 
mind with wonder! That my melancholy tale, that my 
marriage is no secret to one of thy people, well do 1 know, 
Hassan, the Talba, is acquainted with it; yet by what means 
it came to hia knowledge IE past all conjecture, since my fatal 



aecret was kept sacred from the ear of man ; nay, so much did 
Don Pedro fear his father's vrath, that our children have been 
held in concealment almust from light and air. He thought 
no one knev of our ill-atarred union, saving the biahup of 
Gunrda, and my faithful Ximena. True it ie, that but this 
day, driyen to extremity by the violence of Don Diego, I 
avowed my aelf wedded; he guessed to whom. Has Diego, 
then, confided it to thee? " 

"No lady," Slid Aza, "he confided nothing to me, the 
knowledge of which could do you service. He told me, the 
day after vour airival, that you were his afBanced bride; 
compl^ned of unjust treatment, broken faith; and declared 
his resolution never to resign his betrothed wife. I will tell 
you by what means the secret of your marriage became known 
to Hassan, as welt as to the mother of Hamet. During one 
of those afiVays that have lately taken place between Moor 
and Christian, one of our people, who was true to Don Pedro, 
and had forsworn the faith of his fathers, became a prisoner 
to the Moora. He was strictly examined, as it appeared be 
was on his road to bear letters to Don Pedro. These were 
seized, and brought to the Talba. Hassan, deeming they 
might contain intelligence vital to the cause of the Moors, 
opened them. The lirst he found to be a letter of thine, 
written li-om thy prison. It told the fate which awaited thee; 
conjured a husband to hasten to thy relief; spoke of thy 
children: it told thou wast the wedded wife of Don Pedro, to 
whom thy Earnest supplication was addressed. Think not, 
lady, that Hassan would have detained a letter such as this, 
though thy husband be his enemy; but there was no time to 
convey it, so that it could have reached thy lord to procure 
thee his aid in the hour of danger; for the messenger, who 
bore tliy letter, had been many days a prisoner ere tliese 
things came to the knowledge of the Talba, and thy fate would 
have been sealed within twenty-four hours uRst, by the severe 
laws of thy own Christian church." 

"Hassan, then," said Inea, " contrived the plan for my deli- 
verance, which has since been frustrated by the base Diego?" 

"The Talba did so in the hope to save thee," repHed Aia; 
"for never could Don Pedro have known thy distress till it 
was too late to help thee. Hassan remembered thy Moorish 
damsel, Ximena, and by her means the plan was communi- 
cated to Ferdinand the young prince." 

"To save me from death! ' said Ines; "but for Diego, who 
waylaid our steps, I should now have been restored to my 
husband and my poor children. Yet how could Diego, or his 
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friend in iniquity Gonsalez, knowof my escape? Tbe grateful 
Hassan would never have betrayed me into the power of 

" He would rather have betrayed his own life, so far can I 
vouch for him," replied Aza; "bywhal means Don Die^ knew 
of your escape, or waylaid your patli, is unknown to me; nor 
have I seen the Tatba since the night before he leit this 
fortress to hasten to Cintra, solely to contrive the means for 
thy deliverance; for it was whilst journeying hither that 
thy danger became known to him. The Talba swore by the 
Prophet s tomb that he would not draw a sword in our cauae 
till he had attempted to save her who preserved Hamet from 
death in the arena." 

"Generous man!" said Ines. "Oh, that I could prove 
myself grateful I Bui, alas ! 1 am again a prisoner, and have 
more to dread than in my former captivity. Then I feared 
but death, now dishonour." 

" It cannot be," said Aza, "that those who have used you 
thus would dare further wrong." 

" You know thera not," answered Ines ; "believe me, they 
who have dared thus much will dare more; they wili not pause 
in violence. Aza, beyond this night 1 have no hope of respite. 
To-morrow Don Diego comes again. He has laid before me 
a dreadful alternative — dishonour — such as I will not name — - 
or a fate so terrible that even to me it is yet veiled in dark- 
ness. I know hia purpose to be fixed, and the malice of 
Gonsalez to be deadly. Unless by your means I can escape 
these walls, death is the only choice left me to avoid dis- 
honour. To-morrow it will be too late." 

"How can I aid you?" said Aza: " my own life I woiJd 
freely peril for your sake; but you know not by what a chain 
I am bound to the intereata of these men. It I break but a 
link of it, Hamet may perish, for he is " 

Ines interrupted her with energy : she dreaded to find the 
least hesitation in Aza Anzurez at such a crisis, " Oh, as you 
are a mother," she eiolaimed, " feel for me. Do not let fear 
render cold a generous purpose. You have been a wife ; you, 
like myself, have carried in your maternal breast the dear 
pledges of a holy love. Pity me, then; think what it is to 
live in shame ; to be so debased that a wife would rather look 
on death, m hia most loathed abode of worms and darkness, 
than meet the eye of a dishonoured husband! dishonoured by 
violence, whilst to him her faith was true, and his honour was 
dearer to her soul than the breath of life. Think, too, of my 
children! Nevermore must I behold their pretty looks ; never 
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more muat I fold them to thia anxious breast Nay, never 
more will theii innocence receive the blessing of a mother if 
she falls into ghame: I could not look on them and live." 

"Your words would move a heart of atone to pity," said 
Aza, " though they may not touch the tenfold hardneae that 
steels the bceaat of your enemies. Yet how can I aid you?" 

"You can, you will finda vay Co do it," replied Ines; "you 
are my keeper; the keys of this prison are in your himd. 
There are many of your own people within the fortress; from 
this window have I more than once remarked the deep reve- 
rence with which they salute the noble Aza. Thou wilt find 
a means to deliver me and Ferdinand." 

" I may not dehver the young prince," said Aia; "for 
know, lady, my own son, Hamet, is a prisoner to that fierce 
man who has swom to dip his sword in Moorish blood— the 
maslei of the Wing. For the present, Hamet is preserved: 
he was snatched from the very grasp of death by Prince Fer- 
dinand becoming a hostage for his hfe. Aak not, then, a 
mother to give up him whose security is as necessary to the 

{reservation of her bod as the breath of hia nostrils, or the 
read that sustains it" 

" Alas I " said Ines, " I knew not that it waa so. Yet 1 trust 
the prince ia in no danger, beyond the suffering of a brief 
captivity. He must be ransomed, and that almoat on any con- 
ditions you may please to annex to it for Hamet'a safety." 

" Prince Feramand," answered Aza, "is a prisoner under 
my care : those who brought him hither deemed no one would 
so surely keep him as the mother who knew the existence of 
her child depended on his security. Yet 1 have been kind to 
the noble boy. Trust me, lady, thy Christian prince has lacked 
DO tender nurture from n.y hand. Whilst with jealous care I 
have watched him with a gaoler's eye, yet 1 pitied bis youth, 
hia iimocent distress. And 1 have endeavoured to aoothe hia 
mind, to supply his wants, as 1 would have done by Hamet 
in captivity." 

"1 douht it not," aaid Ines; "and I trust in that Power 
who has so given him into your hand to deliver the boy when 
his freedom shall be without danger lo thy son. Yet my liberty 
cannot prejudice him ; and the dangers that threaten me are 
sudden, instant: thou wilt think of some means to aid me." 

Aza paused ere she replied. For some time ahe seemed to 
meditate; at length ahe said, " Should 1 devise the only means 
that seem to me to give thee a chance of liberty, wouldst thou 
have courage to adventure? For, I promise thee, it will be 
full of danger." 
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"I will meet it, be it what it may," said lues: "place danger 
before me, armed with death, clad in all the terrors that can 
appal the heart of man, and though I am woman, weal, timid 
by nature, tenderly bred to shrink from pain and evil, yet, my 
honour safe, my faith inviolate to him who is lord of my heart 
and hand, I feel that within me which gives the strong assu- 
rance, 1 have courage equal to the encounter. Be the means 
what they may, I wul never waver; this hour! would embrace 

"Not this hour," said Aza : "midnight must hide thy flight- 
Yet I trust in Allah that the darkness which shrouds thee from 
thy cruel enemies will he as light to direct the paths of thy 
feet. Lady, there is within this fortress a Moorwhom I dare 
trust. He is rough; it may be, stubborn in his nature, but he 
is devoted to Hamet ; and, like the Talha, I will venture my 
life on his fidelity to her who saved my son from a dreadful 
fate. You know not our people when resentment or gratitude 
is the spring of action within them." 

" Yet if this Moor is, as you say, thus stubborn," observed 
Ines, " perhaps he will not— — " 

Aza mterrupted her : " Fear him not, lady : he is a Moor, a 
fiery son oflsmoel. Butknow,those climes whence he derivea 
his race, that have given to our outward akin hues intense and 
sultry as an autumn's sun, have also filled our souls with the 
kindling fire of gratitude. We confine not our thanks to cold 
words, nor even to holy prayers. Acts, acts of daring and of 
peril, these speak the Moorish heart when it would requite a 
benefactor. This man will be true to thee in life or death." 

"And by what means," said Ines, "do you propose to do 
this act of mercy, to rescue the unhappy Ines?" 

"Ask me not now," said Aza; "each moment becomes 
precious. I have not one to lose. I will do what the spirit 
of good, who watches over thy destiny for deliverance, suegests 
to me. I must hence, to prepare all things. At midnight, I 
will return. Do thou, meanwhile, endeavour to take reet 
Thou wilt need strength of body, as well as of mind, to pasi 
through those perils that must be encountered. At midnight 
I will return. And this chamber, when the light of moming 
next looks through yonder casement, shall he void ; that light 
shall fall on the captive's pillow, whilst her head knows no 
prison-roof, no canopy, saving that of the free heavens. At 
midnight I will come ; till then, peace be in thy soul, and balm 
in thy slumbers." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bt bow mDcb nimuotcd, by id much 
We must iiwfckc cndcavaur for d^f^ce; 
For courage moonteth wf 



Bbfokb the expected hour of midnight, Ines had fonaken her 
couch, irhere she had endeavoured to take rest, to recruit her 
spirits to bear those toils and difficulties which Aza Anzurez 
had aasured her would be the companiona of her escape, though 
she knew not yet b; what means it could be effected. There 
wag no light in her apartment; for Aza, fearful of creating the 
least suspicion, had determined on no account again to enter 
the priaon-cbamber till the hour in which she hoped to effect 
the captive's deliverance. 

Ines arose, however; and, by such light as was afforded by 
a moon over whose face hazj doudswere auccesiively flitting, 
endeavoured to make auch preparadons ea she beat could to 
leave the fortress. She wrapped her large mantle around her, 
bolmd her silken coif close over her hair, and threw on a veil 
which was calculated to conceal her features as well as to pro- 
tect her from the night air. She next endeavoured to take 
some refreshment, for it had not been removed on the previous 
evening ; and having done this, she spent a considerable por- 
tion of the time that yet remained to her in fervent addresses 
to heaven, that she might pass in safety from this prison of 
danger and dishonour. She arose strengthened and refreshed. 
For what can so effectually restore the mind to its natural tone 
as the united influence of hope and religious trust? 

Yet every momentwhich now intervened appeared an age 
to her suspense : sometimes she fancied Aza might be disap- 
pointed in her expected plan ; at others, she feared the Moor 
would not come ; and again she felt that contest of hope and 
fear which is experienced by the criminal who awaits the sen- 
tence of hia judge. Certainty, in any shape, she felt would he 
a relief. But when at length she heard the bell of the castle 
proclaim the midnight hour, her expectation became intense ; 
and she stood, scarcely breathing, as she counted stroke aAer 
stroke, till the number twelve wai completed, and the last dull 
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tainoua regiona hi _ 

So intenee iraa her anxiety, that ahe dared not move from 
the spot, where she stood leaning against the wall bj the case- 
ment, her eye and ear fixed in attentive observance of the 
door, that door which she now looked upon as Che portal of 
deliverance. For some time sbe listened : not a sound came; 
and aa her alarms gradually rose higher than her hopes, her 
heart palpitated with thick beatings, and her countenance, that 
had in it an expression of agonised anxiety, looked, as the cold 
light of the moon shone through the window upon it, aa slill and 
aa white as that of a marble statute repreaentiag the passion of 
despair. 

At length her ear caught a sound, a alight sound as fi;om a 
distance. It came nearer. Some one moved cautiously along. 
She felt assured (bat sCepa now approached her chamber. 
Every nerve in her body seemed at this instant to have a dis- 
tinct life of ita own. So acute were her feelings, and so much 
did she tremble, that she could scarcely stand. A light gleamed 
under the door, and shot its long raya upon the floor. A key 
turned; she ahuddered leat the slight noise it made should 
create alarm. The door opened, and Aza Anzurez entered, 
hearing a lamp, which she ahadowed with her hand, that looked 
blood-red by its transparency as it intercepted the beams of lo 
strong a flame. 

Aza was followed by a Moor; whose attire shewed he was 
ready for departure: his turban, of a dark red cloth, was bound 
close round his forehead. The cynical expression of his eye, 
never at any time pleasing, did not escape the observation of 
Ines. He was armed with a dagger, and a cimeter hung from 
his belt. In his hand he carried a riding wand. A scrip, or 
wallet, was fastened across his shoulders, while a gypaire, 
which hung aa if to balance his dagger on the other side hii 
^rdle, looked well fllled. 

" Has your heart failed you, lady?" said Aza Anzurei : 
" you look white as the lily of the field." 

"No," replied Iocs; " I feared you would not come. laball 
be well anon, and able to go with you. I will but rest me for 
a moment, till I may so far recover myself to tread with a finn 
step. Give me to drink of yonder water." 

Aza pointed to the door, which Cassim, the Moor who at- 
tended her, instantly closed, as she gave Ines a goblet of water, 
and thus addressed her, whilst the fair prisoner sat for a few 
minutes to recover &om ber agitation: "This Moor, lady. 
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ir did he deaerl the widow of hia prince ii 
fallen fortunes. In my exile he attended as herdsman to mj 
flocks. True to me and mine, doubt not he will be so to thee. 
Fear him not, therefore, but trust him ; for the brave aud tbe 
fiuthfiil are ever the honourable." 

Ines, in a few words, expressed her thanks, and the con- 
fideace she reposed in the Moor destined to be her guide. 

"Now, lady," continued Aza, "say where you would have 
him conduct you. Some place of shelter, I trust, will be 
found not far distant; since, in times like these, the ways and 
paths of the mountains are full of danger." 

" I fear nothing but the pursuit of Don Diego," said Ines. 

"Fear him not," answered Aza; "he shall not know the 
road you have taken, when he discovers your escape." 

"But your safety after this generous act?" said Ines. 
" Alas! bow aelfiab have I been in my own desire for liberty, 
to forget the peril you must run to deLiver me ; or, possibly, 
you bear me company?" 

" No," said Azs ; " did I do so, it might be thought that, 
to ensure the life of Hamel, I was about to become a traitor 
to those within this fortress. I fear not Don Diego, for he i« 
desirous to draw from me a promise never to betray to Chris- 
tian ears that he brought hither Prince Ferdinand as a prisoner 
with yourself. When I tell him that I gave you liberty, to 
save you from his power, however angry he may feel, yet will 
he fear to provoke me. Thinknot of him; leave me to answer 
such as Diego. Rather say where you would go for shelter, 
when you leave these walls." 

' " To the monastery of Santa Clara at Coimbra," said Ines; 
" there I shall he safe. Come hither, Aza, and to thy friendly 
ear will I whisper wherefore I would seek the walls of Santa 
Oara." 

Aza Anzurez bent her head, whilst in a whisper Ines de 
Castro confided to her the cause which in particular induced 
her to bend her steps towards Santa Clara, a contidence the 
could not speak aloud in the presence of Cassim. Whatever 
it was, it was told in few words, and Aza pressed the hand of 
Ines, as she bowed her bead in token of approval. " It is 
well," she said aloud, " Coimbra is but a few leagues hence; 
you will reach it before to-morrow at noon. Are you ready I" 

"Yes," replied Ines, "I wiU now commit myself to the 
faithful guidance of yonder Moor, and should better timet 
come, the friends who delivered the unhappy Ines de Castro 
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from these walls will And she Is capable of prstitude. Th^ 
reward, Caasim, aball be aa large as it is well deserved." 

" Laidy," said CaBsiiD, " the reward is not detemed till the 
service it would recompense is done. I am but one man, and 
we must pass through these mountains that are beset with 
enemies. I maj' not promise to fulfil jour wishes, but I will 
attempt it." 

" It is all I can desire," said loes; " thj success rests in 
God's will. I am ready." 

" Follow me, then," cried Aza. " There is in this fortress, 
ladj, a subterranean passage, by tradition known to us Moors : 
it is now half choked un by time and decay, and in such « 
ruinous condition, that bad it been known to yonder Master 
of the Wing, he might, perhaps, have surprised the castle 
even by those very means once intended for its safety. It 
issues near a mountain pass that lies in the direction of the 
city to which you desire to journey. By this I can conduct 
you, and by no other; for you are lost did you but attempt 
to pass the gates." 

"Goon," saidlnes; " I fear nothing, generous Aza. Mav 
God reward you for this act, by guiding you to know hu 
truth! When we ne:it meet — if meet we ever shall again — 
may you he Christianl" 

"The wish is kindly meant, I doubt not," replied Aza; 
" since those who deem they follow truth cannot desire a 
nobler thing in requital to another, than a knowledge of it- 
But think not thus of Aza Anzurez. Your Christian priests 
have taught you that the law of Mahomet says women have 
not a soul for Paradise. It is a false tongue that teaches thus. 
The Moslem women hopes for happiness beyond the grave, 
where none but the virtuous may drink of the fountains of 
Salsabil, whose sides are of camphire, and whose pebbled bed 
is of Jewels more precious than rubies, and whiter than ocean's 
pearls. Think not, then, that Aza would desert the faith of 
Iier fathers, and cast it off as the reptile does its skin. A 
daughter of Ismael may not change her faith." 

"Then," said Ines, as she arose to follow Aza, who was 
preparing to lead the way, "may heaven, for the sake of thy 
good deed, forgive thy erring faith ! May God bless thee and 

Aza now stood without the chamber, and extended her 
hand to Ines to lead her down the winding staira. " All 
sleeps within the castle," she said, in a low voice; "lady, be 
thy step UMseleis as the camel's foot." 
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Sidfl, yet cautiouB, was their deacent, and they soon found 
themselves within the hali of the castle, as it was necessary 
to cross it in order to proceed to another part of the old 
building. The rays of the lamp were inaufflcient to shew 
perfectly the extent of this gloomy and ancient apartment, 
though they gleamed on many a coat of mail, helmet and 
haubergeon, lance and spear, that hung upon the walls. A 
row of masaire colnmns stood on each aide, and mpported 
the raa£ It was with a feeling of dreadful apprehension that 
Iocs saw glide from behind <me of these pillars a duaky figure, 
armed, aa if on the watch. The lamp shewed him to be a 

"Fear not," said Aiia, who saw Ines shudder and draw 
back ; " it is Zegria, the faithful Zegris. He was the banner- 
bearer of Alcanzor, and with him the word of Alcanzor'a 
widow la a command, be it for life or death. He expects ua : 
lie is the guard to-night within the fortress, and will assist in 
your eacape." 

As she spoke, Zegris, who aeemed to watch the alighteat 
indication of Aza'a will, came forward and joined Caesim. 
They crossed the hall and serernl vaulted passages, till at 
leogth they entered within a amall tower at the extremity of 
the building. 

" Look at yonder door," said Aza; " thence we descend." 
It required the united strength of Caaaim and Zegria to 
open this door, as Aza carefully held the lamp. This done, 
she bade the latter light torches which he had in readiness. 
He obeyed, and waa the first to descend the steep, narrow, 
and broken flight of steps, that went, aa it were, into the very 
bowels of the earth. Aza took Ines once more by the hand, 
and Caaaim followed, bearing a lighted torch. The dropa 
that hung reeking from the walls, the cold rush of air, and 
the earthy smell, shewed tbeae winding passages had long 
been pent up, and it was only by extreme caution that they 
could be passed in safety. At length theyreached the bottom, 
where adaarofiron stoodcoveredwith rust, and partly decayed, 
but secured by massive bars. These gave way to the strength 
of the Moors. 

"The cavern lies before you," said Aza; " here we part." 
Ines, whose feelings were too powerful for speech, could 
only embrace her deliverer, and thank her in half-formed 
sentences. " Go, daughter of a Christian people," said Aza, 
" mayst thou be happy I Think sometimes of the Moor; and 
may Allah, whose hand created both Moor and Christian — 
may He guide thee in peace. Fare thee well!" 
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Inea followed in silence her guides, as she waved her band 
to Azit; nor did the noble-minded widow of Alcanzor quit 
the spot till the last faint echoes of theif footsteps, that ran 
alone the hollow way beneath the earth, aesured her they had 
reached the extremity of the cavern. 

Great was the surprise of Ines when, issuing from its mouth, 
she found a third Moor who there awaited them, holding two 
mules for herself and Cassim. She now learned from the 
latter, that by the active exeitions of Aza (who intrusted only 
those Moora with her plan, upon whose fidelity she could 
depend), the mules had been brought out by the postem- 

S.te of the castle, and led round to this spot, in the dusk of 
e evening. Ines inslantly mounted, Cassim following her 
example, whilst her heart swelled with gratitude to her gene- 
rous preserver. As she looked back, her eye caught a aigbt 
of the fortress that stood towering and dark on the summit 
of the precipice which she was about to descend, nor could 
she gaze on its walls without mingled sensations of terror and 
interest>-~terrDr, when she thought on the dangers that there 
had encompassed her; and interest, when she reflected that 
she had left within them Ferdinand, the eldest bom of her 
beloved husband, still a, captive, and Aza, her deliverer, 
exposed io all the horrors and mischances of war. 

She sighed, as, descending the path, the towers were lost to 
her view; and looking in the direction she now pursued, an 
opening at the extremity of the pass afforded her a sight of 
the heights in the neighbourhood of Coimbra. The cloud), 
which hitherto obscured the moon, gradually broke and passed 
away, and a full flood of silver light displayed in all their 
majesty of outline the mountain tops, dazzling with lustre, 
yet white and cold as polished marble. 

" They are near Coimhra," thought Ines, aa she gazed upon 
them; "and at Coimbra are my children: there 1 shall once 
more see my children." A mother's feelings filled her heart 
aa this thought crossed her mind; and she journeyed on with 
renewed strength, with a joy that long had been a stranger to 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Thert I throw mj gage, 
DiKlumiDC here llie kindred of ■ king, 
And lufulileinTbighblaod'sicifKltj. 

It goiltr dnid Iiith lett Ihee >o much itieni 
As Eo tike up mlTiE honour's pino, Ihenilo 
^ Ihit. ind dl the rights o( knighthood els 

' WhU I have spoke, or thou cinst wone de' 



tugal, and hia illegitimate but gallant brother Don Sanchez : 
Hiumce it la say, that although the latter again posseBsed himself 
of Codycera, near Albuquerque, the king having taken the 
field in person, the governor of that city, in the abseDce of 
Sanchez, surreDdered it to Alonso, who burnt it to the ground, 
and by a step ao fearful struck dismay into the hearta of the 
rebel powers. 

Still Don Sanchez held out, though Alonso was bent on his 
ruin. In character, the soTereign of Portugal much resembled 
a monarch of a later period, Charles the Twelilh of Sweden, 
and, like him, thought b king ehould ever lead in penon, aa 
foremost to meet danger. The chivalric spirit of the times 
also inspired Alonao with a love of individual heroic deeds; 
80 that tie was as willing to decide a contest by single combat, 
whilst both armies were looking on, aa he would have been to 
aplinter a lance in the tournament. Ilia actions, like hia paa- 
aiona which inspired them, were sudden, violent, and onen 
rash. We have now to relate an instance of this, productive 
of the most extraordinary efiecta. 

The king, at the time we open this chapter, had retired 
into the castle of St. lago, which we before noticed as stand- 
ing within a short distance of the camp. His mother, the 
venerable Isabella, his queen, Beatrice of CaatJle, and his 
daughter, the Infanta Maiv, were with him; whilst Don Pedro, 
who had not yet obtained intelligence of hia son Ferdinand, 
was again engaged in strenuous efforts E«ainst the rebels. 
Hamet also, it i* necessary to observe, had, on the previous 
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dfcy, been consigned aa a prisoner lo Alonso by the master of 
the Wing. Intelligence on the sudden had heen brought to 
the king that the Bastard of Portugal, supported by a nume- 
rous amw, was on the march to surprise the camp which still 
whitened the plun. 

Alonso, who, it was naturally expected, would have headed 
his men-at-annB on the instant, to come to that decisive battle 
he had so long and so ardently desired, instead of doing ttuB, 
resolved on one of those acts of rash encounter for which be 



IS famed; and neither the counsels of liis mother, to whose 
powerful mind, unsubdued in its vigour by age, he had alwayt 
shewn great reapeet, nor the advice of Azevedo, could shake 
his purpose. He sent his glove by a herald to challenge to 
ungle combat that brother whom he had driven into rebeltion 
by unceasing hatred and oppression, with a proposal that the 
law of arms should finally decide the quarrel between them. 

The spot named by the king for this hostile meeting was 
the vast plain chat surrounded the camp; the hour, noon, on 
the following day. Whatever were the intentions of Alonso 
conceming Ramet, he was now teo busied in arranging matters 
before the expected combat, to put his cruel intentions into 
execution, though he sdll persisted that, unless Prince Ferdi- 
nand were teatored unharmed on the day after that of the 
combat, he would execute the dreadful threat denounced on 
Hamet by public proclamation. 

At the time appointed for the meeting between himself and 
Don Sanchez, the cavalcade issuing from the castle of St. Jago 
waa more like that attending some high festival for martial 
sports, than one which sallied forth to witness a combat so 



all men entertained in the certainty that success would attend 
their warUke champion the king. A long line of steel-clad 



apparel; and loud bursts of martial music made the old walls 
ring again in echoes to their clangour. 

A chosen band of knights, mounted OD steeds gfuly capari~ 
Boned, next appeared as the body guard of the royU family. 
Their helmets, with lowered visors and waving plumes, shone 
resplendent, whilst each anpeared with his masdve shield 
(supported by achdn&om ttie breo^it), sndbialence, that had 
affixed to it a small square banner, indicative that he who bore 
it had risen to the honour of being a knight banneret. Next 
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appeared the sovereign, fullj anned, mounted on his fsTourite 
war-hone, his figure drawn to its utmost height ae he sat 

Sveming the animal with his accustomed ease, and waring 
I mailed hand to the crowd that saluted with deafening 
shouts the presence of their warlike king. His banner-bearer 
followed, attended by two esquireB of the body, the one bear- 
iog a broad and masaiTe shield, the other the rojal and glit- 
tering lance. 

Next came a crowd of young and agile knights (their arms 
new and brilliant), in whose appearance there was an evident 
sttendon to display the utmost magnificence of helmet, shield, 
and housings. The manner in which they rode was also gay 
and aiTv; now addreasiog each other with eome lively remark, 
or looking around them, whilst curveting and managing their 
horses, Eoas at once loshew off the animals and the ^ace and 
skill of their riders to the heat advantage. These knights were 
appointed to a high aod distingiiiBhed duty; to whi^, in the 
eauant spirit of chivalry, they had emulously aspired — namely, 
that of guard of honour lo the three royal dames, who, strange 
as it may appear, sallied forth to witness the combat of a son, 
a husband, and a father; for in these several relations did 
Alonso stand to these ladies. 

His mother, the venerable Isabella, was mounted on a 
cream-coloured horse, the bridle held by a youthful knight 
who walked at the head of the animal. There was in her 
aged countenance much of the noble expression that distin- 
guished hei son's, yet none of its haughty or impassioned 
character. Aa the widow and mother of a king, her dress and 
appearance was stately. A circle of jewels bound her brows, 
and a large black veil hung over her shoulders like a mantle. 
But though magnificent, hei attire had in it nothing gay or 
gaudy; it was composed of velvet, iet black in colour, and 
glittering in front with a brooch, gu^e, and almonier thickly 
set with precious stones. Her hair, white as silver, her grave 
but benign aspect, inspired in every beholder, that reverence 
due to old age: a date of life, when it has been attained in 
the paths of wisdom and virtue, that claims honour's noblest 
crown; since the old in goodness and piety are marked by 
having stood the great trial of human life — years assailed by 



temptation, yet passed in virtue. The young may promise 

" ' d hope fairly, but the old are sanctified by practice; 

e but the ignorant or the vicious can despise that 



tempta 



time of life which God himself has marked with peculiar 
favour, since honoured age is often declared by his holy 
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iespue it. 
Beatrice, q 



1 of AloDso, though she was nearly fiftj 



has swept away almoBt every leaf of itB beauty, and mellowed 
with sober tints those that yet hang but by a slight tenure, 
fading on its boughs. The queen Ukewiae was mounted on 
a led palice;; her looks spoke anxiety and concern, yet her 
demeanour was calm and majestic. The Infanta, Princen 
Mary, followed; and she alone, of all the females present 
■eemed Ut look aa if the combat she was sbout to witness was 
neither unsuited to her feelings nor to her character; whilst 
her masculine person and countenance suggested the idM 
that a helmet and a lance would have become her quite u 
much, and even more than it did the youChtiil, gay, fluttering 
knight who led her pal&ey by the rein; it was evident she 
submitted to he thus led merely as a matter of state, not of 

The aged Azevedo, and many elders amongst the noble*- 
who attended the court and counsels of the king, followed, as 
well as the ladies whose ofBce it was to wait upon the prin- 
cessea. A vest company of knighta bachelors closed the 
pTOCes^OD. As the kmg approached the spot appointed for 
the meeUng, he saw a dense and glittering body of men-at- 
arms drawn up in line, in front of whose warlike appearance 
might be eeen several knights, mounted on horseback, all 
armed. One of these, attended by two persons also mounted, 
advanced to meet the king; and aa they stopped within some 
yards of nhat might be teimed the arena chosen for the 
combat, they lowered their lances to salute him: a piece of 
n between enemies about to engage in 



Alonso, fallowed by his principal knights, came forward to 
receive tbem, and as he returned, with haughty condescen- 
sion, the salute, he said to the foremost, in his accustomed 
hasty tone and manner: "lliou art Don Sanchez of Portugal, 
as bastard in thy loyalty as in thy blood. Our glove was not 
returned, and we are here in person to maintain that chal- 
lenge it gave to th; rebel arms. If thou hast in thee one 
spark of our common father, old king Denis's spirit, plant thjr 
lance in rest, daily not with time or place, and »o may St. 
Francis bless our amu as we will teacn thee the duty due to 
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ua, thy legitiniBle brother and thy kinp; or wilt thou lay 
down thy rebel lance, fall at our feet in the sight of thy 
traitoiouB host, and ask mercy for this unnatural rebellion?' 

" I will ask no mercy of him," replied Don Sanchez, "who 
proclaimed me traitor, ere I had harboured one thought of 
treaaon; who seized the estatea consigned to me by the late 
king, my father; branded me with infamy and proacdptioD, 
and, having driven me to arms by hatred moat unnatural — 
penecution moat unjuat — -now gives me offers of mercy, if. 



the death in thia contest than yield to auch ba«e compromise. 
For one thing, king Alonao, even I, thy moat misused brother 
will thank thee; itia, that thou hast given me abetter chance, 
the single combat of sword and lance. Man to man, body to 
body, will 1 meet thee; the just cause againet the tyrannous 

auarrel. I will not fear it; and if I fall, my blood will spare 
lat of my faithful fiienda and followers." 
"Rather aay," replied the king, "of Ihv rascaille Moora. 
Shame on thee, Don Sanchez, who, as the offspring of a 
Christian king, though base in birth, could thua call in the 
aid of infidels to assist thy pretended rights, and bring a 
barbarous invasion on Algarva, where the taway cut-throata 

2 ike the very women and children on their cimetera, whilst 
e red firea of our burning citiea give light to their hellish 
acts of cruelty. Thia is thy doing." 

" It is false, king," cried Don Sanchez ; " 1 had no part in 
this invasion of the barbarous hosts that have overrun Algarva 
like a sweeping pestilence, which spares nor sex nor age. 
Those Moors, who were conquered by thy own arms, were 
invited by thy own promise of mercy to live at peace within 
thy dominions. These thou hast crueliy oppressed by vexa- 
tious acts and tyrannous imposts. These I promised should 
find redress by my interference, if my arm prevailed to bring 
thee to a sense of justice; with these 1 took part, and not 
with the barbarous invaders of Algarva, whom 1 would chas- 
tise aa well aa thou, ^d not my own wrongs demand such 
powers OS I may lead into the field." 

" But thou art answerable," said Alonso, " for the acta of 
thy allies. The Talba, the fierce Talba, has invited, nay, 
formed and set on foot, thia very enterprise which has brougU 
on the miserable kingdom of Algarva the woes of famine, 
fire, and slaughter. 1 tell thee, the barbarians have made 
war on the very earth ; the fields of Algarva have they burnt 
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up like chaff; nor have they quenched the flames, but with 
the blood of the native Chnatiang. ForeatB, cities, all have 
fkllen before these invaders, that poured on tlie vn^tched 
country like the locusts of Egypt, eudden and innumerable, 
spreading destruction wherever they came. This ia thy Talbs's 
act, and thou shalt answer it, for he is thy ally!" 

"Not in this," aaidDon Sanchez; " ao help me holy aainta 
of heaven, I knew not of his purpose ! and in this is he a 
tniiUir to me aa well aa to Algarva. ' 

"1 will have no more words," excl^med Alonso; "we are 
not here to war, like women, with the tang;ue, and the sharp 
encounter of eugry taunts. Take thy ground, Don Sanchez, 
whilst the trumpets bray forth the chaise that shall give thee 
to the chastiaement of thy abused king and offended brother. 
If we fall — as we oureelf gave the chaJlenge — for that portioD 
of king Denis's blood which flows in thy veins, we pardon 
thee our death; but if thou art vanquished, look to heaven 
for mercy, since none, save a short ehiift with the priest, shalt 
thou find from Alonso." 

"And none other would I ask, proud king," said Don 
Sanchez. " But vaunt nut the issue ere the combat has com- 
menced. To God and my just cause do J refer me, be it fbr 
iife or death. Yet, Alonso, I would rather forgive thy put 
injuries than here contest them by way of arms, so that thoD 
wouldst avow the wrongs thou hast neaped on thy father'* 
son ; for, if we meet, I must forget thou art my brother, and 
remember thee only as my worst, my most constant and 
deadly foe." 

"Know me still as such," rephed Alonso, whilst a haughty 
glance of defiance shot from his eyea upon hia brother. " It 
will serve, like a whetstone, to'sharpen thy steel. Here, I 
lower my visor. To thy poet, Don Sanchel; esquires, knave*, 
why loiter ye? Give me buckler and lance, and look the 
men-at-arms form a wide circle around us. If I fall, hurt 
not the Bastard; our word is pledged for his safety; and 
though he be allied with Moors, yet is he no infidel who may 
be hanged like a dog, and uo faith broken. Bid the trumpet 
speak, and see our orders be obeyed on the instant." 

A wide extended circle waa speedily formed, one half of 
which waa composed of those nobles, Knights, and men, who 
attended on the king; the other half consisted of the parti- 
aans of Don Sanchez. These several bands atood mute, with 
lowering angry looks on each other, like two black thunder- 
clouds that £vide the heavens before a itorm, and only unite 
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-when it is about to bunt. Even lo did tfaete now form, by 
their conjunction, the vut circus that vu to be the witno* 
of thia Blrange and most unnatural combat; yet, unnatural aa 
it was, by do means singular during the Middle Ages, when 
not only brother waged war against brother, but even kuu 
againat fathen, of wMch our own biatory afibrda (ome melan- 
choly examples, eepecially during the reign of Henry the 
Second, as well as in that of an earlier period, William of 
Kormandy with his guilty and imfortunate son Robert. 

It was remarked that the queen mother Issbella, and the 
queen consort Beatrice, who had talked apart with Asevedo 
during the forming of the circle for the combat, now both 
appeared much agitated, and drew nearer to the field of 
action Chan the regular limits would admit. The manhalt of 
the field most respectfully requested the royal damei to retire, 
BM the trumpet had already blown the first blast; at the sound 
of which the two champions bad taken their station &ce to 
face at the opposite eitremities of the ring. On the second 
blast of the trumpet they poised their shi^da, and fixed the 
pointed lance in rest; at the third rude fareatb, nature's law 
was to he broken, and brother was to rush on brother. 

They both prepared, with that high resolution in their 
demeanour which shewed their purpose to be 84 stern as it 
was fixed. Both were noble, both royal, and warriors far 
abore the ordinary race of combatants. Their approaching 
contest migbt be compared to that of two eagles, to which 
men must necessarily look un, when they behold a combat 
waged between those whose elevation is so much above tiiiai 

" Yet, at the inetant when the last ugnal of tbe trumpet 
proclaimed the onset, laabella- — forgetful of her age, and with 
a vigour that could only have been inspired by an excitement 
like that of a fever, which ha« in it tenfold the strength of 
even youthful health — made herway through all impediments; 
and in a moment tbe gentle, yet spirited animal she tode, bore 
her up to the very tentre of the circus. She checked its 
career, and the queen mother of Alonso remained fixed, with 
her right arm extended, and her imploring voice cijing aloud, 
" Forbear!" as tbe two combatants, who bad obeyed the signal, 
were ruahine to the onset with pointed lancea against each 
other, and who now, with extreme difficulty, whilst Isabella's 
life was in imminent daneer, checked their steeds by bridle 
and curb ere they met in Uie encounter. 

Th« suddenness of the act, the astoniibing activity with 
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which the venerable Isabella had interposed, and her 
dancer {for none but thought she must have been epiked on 
theUnoe of her son or of his brother), so startled, so ovei^ 
powered all who were present, that there was one thrilling 
and astounding cry of horror at the moment she rushed be- 
tween them. She was safe; for Alonso, whose fiery steed 
obeyed him as a child would its master, in the midst of bis 
hot career became fised and quiet aa a lamb. Don Sanchez, 
who rode a horse less used to the manage, could alone prevent 
the danger which threatened the queen from his lance, by 
suddenly turning the horse's head in another direction; it bore 
him nearly round the ring ere it would stop. He then gently 

faced u[i the animal tolaabeUa's side, anxious to learn she 
ad received no injury. 
A second shout of exultation for her safety rang through the 
mi. It was followed byabreathlesspauae; forallnowiooked 
earnestly to the Queen, in ansious expectation of what would 
ensue; and though the multitude could not hear so much as 
the least accent of a voice so feeble as Isabella's, yet, from 
what they might see of her demeanour, they hoped they should 
be enabled to judge of the result. Beatrice, the queen con- 
tort, the Princess Mary, Azevedo, and afew others, privileged 
by blood or place, did not hesitate to come forward and take 
their station near IsabeUa. 

At the moment they reached the spot, all were slmck with 
the animation of mind that gave to the eye of age a lustre, an 
expression, which, bearing no affinity with that mortal part 
subject to the decay of time, alone results from the immortal 
spirit, and is therefore often found as impressive in age as in 
youth. The animated looks of Isabella, the tone of command 
rather than of entreaty in which she spoke, seemed to act like 
a spell on all around her; whilst the reverence due to her age 
and her high place, humbled even die proud impatient soul 
of Alonso, who stood mute, and listened respectfully to bis 
mother as she thus schooled him. Don Sanchez also was 

"Shame on thee, Alonso," said Isabella ; " art thou a ruler 
of other? and cannot master thy own passion? Wilt thou not 
hsten to the voice of reason and of conscience, that both con- 
demn thee, whilst in the very'act to encounter thy brother, 
whom thou hast so much wronged? And has thy mother no 
way left to teach thee what is due to thy honour, but that she, 
whom it is thy duty to guard with thy life against daneer, 
must teach it thee at the peril of her own? Yet, could it 
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soften thy obdurate heart towards thy most abused brother, 
gladly would she have falleD on thy lance, and drop by drop 
have ahed that blood from the very breast that gave thee life. 
Alonso, thou art my son; thou art not young; a king thou 
art — for thy father sleeps in the tomb, — yet know, that neither 
thy years, oor thy place, which givea the sceptre of power into 
thy hand, nor thy lance, though it be a terrar to thy enemies, 
HOT all on earth, can ever absolve thee from the duty due to 
the anthora of thy being. One of them is dead ; but thy 
mother lives, and in right of nature demands thy obedience; 
in her voice, too, hear that of thy father, when it commands 
thee to be reconciled to thy brother. Thou art mute: hast 
tbouno answer! or wilt thou put so much ahame on a mother's 
years, that bow her down to the earth, as to have no word for 
her, not so much of bieath as would say. Mother, I mark 
thee?" 

" Honoured queen, and my most dear mother," said Alonso, 
" I do mark thee. But what may 1 answer? la not Don 
Sanchez an usurping bastard and a rebel?" 

" There it is," replied the queen : " in that word hast thou 

rfcen thy old spirit of jealousy. Shame on thy jealoua 
ibtsj they become not the brave; and I marvel to find 
them in him whose arms have gained him such a title — an 
usurping bastard! Those offensive words have been to thee, 
my Bon, like the voice of thy evil spirit, which all thy lifelong 
has whispered no other sounds to thy ear. It was such aus- 
pidons made thee become a rebel to thy father, and now 
would they make thee a murderer of thy brother. Look on 
Don Sanchez! Has he not a presence noble as thy own? 
Has he not a hand as bold as thine to meet the contest of an 
enemy? Yet these are but his outward parts. Turn thine 
eyes on the inward man, and there learn to know thy brnther. 
My life for it, he is no traitor, if thou art natural in affection 
to tiim; he is no rebel, vouldst thou not usurp his due. He 
is not false, if thou art true. He is no bastard in soul, if thou 
art legitimate in nature's law, to love thy own flesh and blood; 
for one father gave ye both being, Don Sanchez baa proved 
himaelf a brave man : extend to him thy heart and hand, and 
heia a loyal one. Off with thy gauntlet, Alonso— off with it, 
I say — thy mother commands thee to remove that glove of 
iron. Don Sanchez, a widowed queen entreata thee to do the 

" I obey, madam," said Don Sanchez; and he removed the 
gauntlet from his hand aa he spoke. Alonso took off hi* iu 
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obedience to her coaunand, but said not a word, and atSl 
seemed moody and thoughtful. 

The renerable luibella bent forward on her hone, Boatched 
the gauntlet from Alonso's hand, and cast it on the ground: 
" Thus," she uid, " thus fall, like this iron symbol of war, 
thy hard and cruel pnjudice. Thou haat overcome many 
jealousies, my son, hy my counsels: overcome this; and, trust 
me, in ao mastering thy passion thou wilt leave this field a 
greater victor than if Don Sanchez had fallen beneath thy 
lance. Common men may he victots with the sword ad well 
as thou; but let it he aaid, and by my lips, that my son, a 
sovereign Prince, was never yet eubdued but by himself. That 



:toty worthy a Icing ! Look around you; yonder are 
yoiu: own folfowerB, there stand your brother's; both bom in 
Portugal, children of one soil, citizena and yeomen of thy own 
country; yet see how tbey stand listed for civil eCiife i So 
that, should these meet in combat, the very children who have 
drawn milk from their common mother would now drench 
their common land with kindred blood! Such must be the 
issue of this civil, this most unnatural war. Do you, their 
leaders, be as brothers, and they will embrace as such by your 
esample. If ye will have wars, I will telt ye where to find 
them; and if ye cannot agree with yourselves to lead them 
on, old and feeble as I am, and but a woman, make me yonr 
leader : 1 will shame you both. Wherefore stand you here to 
brawl and quarrel, whilst I would guide you on to sare the 
miserable Algarva; to crush the infidel Moon, the common 
enemies of Ctiristendom, who would anew drench your native 
laud with slaughter? Alonso, give thy brother thy hand in 
amity and pardon; and do you, Don Sanchez, receive it 
with duty and loyalty; for, remember, your brother is jour 
king!" 

Alonso dismounted, Don Sanchez did the same; and the 
king, extending his hand to hia brother, said, in reply to las- 
bella, "Madam, you are the victor of this field. Surely, the 
spirit of king Denis speaks in hia widow's counsels: so true 
are those words, that, whilst Infidels overrun and destroy our 
miserable province of Algarva, it becomes not Christian 
princes to war against each other. Don Sanchez, I pardon 
thy rebellion. Be to me as a loyal subject, join thy arms 
with mine to drive these invaders from Algarva, and thy 
wrongs shall he redressed. Henceforth know Alonso as thy 
brother," 

" And as my king," said Don Sanchez, falling on his kneca 
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before bim, aa be respectfully kissed his extended hand. 
" Believe me, sire, had not you foTgotten that you were a 
brother, I had never ceased but to remember you were my 

"1 believe it," replied Alonao. "In this field we triumph 
over ell our ancient quarrels; and peace, the desired end of all 
irars, be between us. Rise, Don Sanchez. My mother would 
speak; and she has words that, by tbe road! strike our lances 
ttom our handi more readily than did ever arm of brass or 
iron — Speak, noble Isabella! avictor'scrown should be thine; 
for thou hast this day gained a great victory; and after-ages, 
as they listen to the tale, will applaud the wisdom and the 
virtue of Portugal's greatest queen." 

" Far more shall they applaud a king," said Isabella, " who 
has done an act so royal — to overcome himself. I am old, 
and cannot hope to see the end of these thinss; yet do I pre- 
dict that a bond of hatred generously cancelled, and tbe seal 
of love impressed on nature's renewed charter of brotherly 
affection, cannot hut cherish all that is noble and happy ber 
tween you. I have nothing to give but a mother's blessing. 
Alonso, I bestow it on thee; and though old in years, and 
nearly useless in acts, yet holy men have said, ' Despise not 
a parent's blessing,' for it shall, like seed cast in the good 
earth, bring forth increase when it is bestowed on the duteous 
child. Bless thee, Alonao. And for thee, Don Sanchez, 
though I have pleaded thy cause, and, thanks to our blessed 
Lady! with good efiect, yetl would counsel thee to remember 
that thy wrongs could scarce sanction thy late acts to him 
irho was thy king. Do thou blot out the memory of them by 
seal and love; and peace, happiness, he with thee." 
. Don Sanchez respectfully acknowledged the gratitude he 
felt for the generous part Isabella had taken in his favour; 
and assured her she should have no cause to repent it, as he 
trusted that, in recovering his king's favour, he had found a 
brother. 

"And now," continued Isabella, " let me ask a boon of the 
king, as a further assurance that all shall be forgotten." 

" Speak your pleasure, my royal mother," said Alonso; "I 
partly guess your purpose — you would plead for those who 
have joined the banner of Don Sanchez in opposition to my 
own. I will grant your boon whatever it may be, so that it 
ask no mercy for tbe Moors, nor for any Christian who may 
have been the cause to deliver up our grandchild, the young 
Prince Ferdinand, into their hands." 
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" For such I wou]d not ask pardon," asid Isabella; but for 
all the rest I must plead. If they are to meet puiuBhment, 
let nte become the judge to airard it." 

" You ehftll be named such, madam," said Alonso. 

"Then, "cried Isabella, "aa acondition of this happy peace 
between Alonso the king and Don Sanchez the gallant bastard 
(rf Portugal, he it proclaimed throughout this asaembly, that 
all vho woidd desire pardon for what has passed, and honour 
in time to come, instantly join the royal standard, which soon, 
I trust, will be unfurled to march against the Moors, to deliver 
Algarva from death, to save such of those unhappy Chris- 
tiana as may yet be spared, and to drive these invaders tram 
the land." 

"ItshaUhe so," said Alonso; "and we offer a thousand 
mancusaea of gold to any one who shall bring us, alive ca 
dead, the Talba ; that acourge, that wicked dealer in enchant- 
ments, who, leagued with the dark powers of hell, has hitherto 
resisted all our efforts, has conquered and burnt our towns, 
and by whose instigation, we hear, these invaden from Africa 
were brought upon Algarva." 

Don Sanchez now approached; he looked anxious, and as 
if he would address the king. "What is it," said Alonso, 
" our brother would ask ? we hope some boon that we mv/ 
grant in token we are sincere in this new bond of fellow- 

"For the Talba I will not plead," replied Don Sanchez; 
" since, when 1 joined bim and his people, with a promise to 
redress their grievances as well as my own, should 1 gain the 
power to do so, never did he tell me that it was bis purpose to 
attempt the recovery of Algarva, to make it i^^n a Moorish 
monarchy, after your arms had there subdued the last Moslem 
king, Alcanzor. The Talba spoke to me but of redressing 
certain grievances aiid heavy imposts on Moorish industry. 
For bim, therefore, I do not plead, as he has deceived me: 
but for Hamet, a gallant youth, who, I think " 

"Speak not of Hamet," cried Alonso, whose brow darkened 
at the very name; " apeak not of him, Don Sanchez, unleM 
you would strangle, in its very birth, this infant peace between 
us, to whom we are to become as nursing-fathers for the good 
of Portugal. Speak not of Hamet; he broke the sentence 
of banishment paaaed on him by me; be was in arms against 
me; and to save that vile Moor, was the child of our blood 
and sold, the nohle Ferdinand, detained aa hostage. As yet 
we have learned no tidings of the dear boy, and unless tW 
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night he b« restored, Hsmet on the moTrow niffen more than 
cleath could inflict. Speak not, mother; ia this we are deaf 
eveo to your entreaty; we will hear nothing in favour of the 
Moora." 

Isabella, though great and noble in her nature, naa deeply 
imbued with the bigotry of the age in which she lived. It 
had taught her that all Moors, Turks, and heretics, were little 
better than devils let loose on earth to vei mankind. She did 
uot, therefore, join Don Sanchez, who would willingly have 
pleaded for the life of Hamet. Perhaps also, the queen- 
mother, who knew well the violent temper of her son, feared 
.to disturb that peace, sooewlj' cemented between him and his 
brother, by insisting on a point that gave so much ofience to 
his feelings. It may likewise be added, that she shared in his 
resentful displeasure for the vioient hands which had been 
laid on Prince Ferdinand; for to detain the second heir lo the 
CTOwn of Portugal, as an hostage for a Moor, seemed little less 
than an act of sacrilege to her prejudiced mind. Isabella, 
therefore, was silent, and concluded the amicable scene she 
had so wonderfully brought about, by inviting that day, to 
banquet within the castle of St. lago (for the castle pertained 
to her as a jointure fortress), the king, Don Sanchez, and the 
chief nobles and knights of both parties. To encourage, 
also, the like amity between their followers, so late enemies and 
now BO newly friends, she gave orders that the most plendlul 
means should be provided, at her own cost, to give them all 
the joy of a feast throughout the camp ; where it was likewise 
intimated to those charged with the conduct of the entertain- 
ment, that every effort was lo be employed to stir up all 
heaarts to become as one man against the Moors of Algarva. 

The reconciliation of the king and his brother was speedily 
made known ; and as no strife (like the disputes of a family 
in one house) is more apt to run into extremes than civil 
quarrels, or to be more readily made up when both parties are 
tired of contest, even so did Don Sanchez find little difQculty 
in uniting his bands with those of his brother; especially as 
he assured his own people that they would meet with as much 
reward, and as good pay, for following him in loyalty, as they 
had hitherto done in rebellion. It is not our purpose to dwell 
on this part of the events of a day so memorable. Be it 
enough to state that, long before the king and Don Sanchez 
had retired together from that field as friends where they had 
met as deadly foes, the multitude with one voice hailed their 
reconciliation, and as eagerly turned their thoughts on making 
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war on the uniTersaUy hated invBdera of Algarva, as they had 
before done on quarreling with each otber. 

Yet, for the ^me being, one expectation vas more eDPTOss- 
ing even than the prospect of dnving out the Moors; it was 
the festivitea that the generous le^eUa had appointed to 
cement love and good feUowship between tbem. In a few 
houra nothing was to be seen on the vast plain but busy pre- 
parations for feasting and rejoicing. Oxen and sheep were 
slaughtered without mercy, and the royal purveyors were 
ordered to let there be no lack of good wine to accompany 
good food, yet not bo much as to produce drunkenness and 
lis companion brawling. 

The minstrels, jugglers, dancing girls, boys, and mounte- 
banks of the time, ^o constantly novered near the camp, 
felt tbia was a day peculiar to the exercise of their vocation; 
and soon nothing was heard hut the jingling of lutes, rehecs, 
gittems, and pipes, and a vast crowd soon gathered round a 
band of stroUing jongleurs, who now represented, aa they 
thought to the life, the religious play of the daughter of 
Herodias dancing before Herod to win the head of John the 
Baptist. The young man who personated the child of the 
fair Herodias was famed for his dancing, and admirable as a 
tumbler. The way he represented melting the heart of the 
Hebrew king, was by dancing on his head before him. An 
example of this favourite mode, in the Middle Agea, of ao 
representing tbia circumstance in Jewish hiatoty, our curious 
readera, if they are travellers, may still aee, carved in alto 
relievo, above the western entrance of Rouen cathedral in 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The king i> fntl ofgiuu, lod Mt regtrd. 



Eke ire say anylhing reepectmg the banquet given by Isabella 
to the King and Don Sanchez, with tlie extraordinary evenU 
that followed, it will here be neceesBry to pause a moment, in 
order to turn our attention to Don Diego and Alvaro Gansalez, 
the conetemation of whose minde, on learning Aza Anzurez 
had liberated Ines de Castro, may be readily conceived. It 
was in vain they munnured; for Aza, with an acuteneas of 
obaervation in which she was by no means deficient, had 
remarked their anxiety to conceal from Prince Ferdinand that 
they were the individuals who brought him a prisoner to the 
fortress. On the first burst of their anger, therefore, Aza 
hinted it was in her power, if she chose to avail herself of it, 
to acquaint the prince with the names of those who had so 
captured him : a hint that effectually silenced whatever 
resentment they might in secret entert^ for the widow of 
Alcanzor. 

In one thing, however, they succeeded by dint of art and 
Gunning: they wormed the secret out of the simple Moor who 
had conducted the mnlea to the mouth of the subterranean 
passage, so that he acknowledged he believed the iady had 
taken the road to Coimbra. No sooner had Gonaalez learned 
this, than he deeply pondered on what would be the probable 
result of Inez de Castro's meeting with Don Pe^o. He 
instantly held a long conference with Diego, over whose ill- 
principled and weak mind he had great influence. The 
determination then adopted by these companions in iniquity 
will, in due time and place, be stated; at present we shall 
only add, that both these friends availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded by the Master of the Wing breaking up 
iuB camp in the plain, to obey the summons of the king, and 
left the fortress on tlie day after the flight of the Lady Ines. 

It may appear singular, that men who had so actively 
intrigued to support a faction, which threatened the very 
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esiatence of the present government, should use so mucli 
caudon in vhat they did, or shouid so long delay to take an 
open part against Alonso, In fact, though amongst the 
most artful of his secret enemies, neither of them had jet 
taken up arms as rebels. The nhole mystery may he solved 
in a few words. Gonsalez and Diego were at heart equally 
selfish; the former cold-blooded and cunning, the latter more 
apt to be burned on by passion to acts less cautious than his 
companion. Gonsalez vas exactly that kind of refonner who 
will take care to see he is playing a winning game before he 
would throv the last great stake upon the chances. His 
secret wishes favoured Uie rebellion, his secret acts had done 
so too ; but he must see that rebellion assume a face of success 
ere he draw a sword to commit himself irrevocahly. 

If his enemies spoke truth (who, long after these events 
occurred, pretended to define the motives of so profound an 
intriguer), they averred that it bad throughout been the 
desien of Gon^ez, should his conduct become suspected by 
the king, to declare that he had joined the faction only with 
a view to possess himself of its secrets the better to frustiate 
them. It will no longer^ therefore, he matter of surprise, that 
whilst he was ansious to gain possession of the person of 
Prince Ferdinand to assist the plans of the rebels, be waa no 
less anxious to conceal that such an act was brought about by 
his own immediate instrumentality. 

It is a difficult and even a disgusting task to trace the 
complicated, the endless windings end turnings of a political 
intriguer in dark factions and fierce treasons. An honest 
man nag a straight road before him, and his stepa ate traced 
without an effort; but the wily villain, who now seeks an 
ambush, now a devious track, and again can nowhere be 
traced, requires not only minute observation, but even con- 
jecture, to find out to what point he leads. 

Thus much concerning Gonsalez and Diego, more especially 
of tbe^brmer, have we found it necessary to state ; else would 
the sequel of their conduct appear not merely contradictor, 
but even improbable, if enytnmg can seem improbable, in 
the conduct of men who, having no principles of action but 
selfishness and ambition, scrupled not lo adopt any means 
that might promote their own designs. Atler leaving the 
fortress, it was likely enough they purposed joining Don 
Sanchez, since they had quitted Don John of Almena in a 
friendly manner ; but soon did the report of the extraordinary 
reconciIiatiDii between Alonso and bu brother meet their ear. 
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To apolilicUii like OoniBlez, there needed no more to tell 
him how the afiur would end; as he well knew that the key- 
stone to the hopes of the faction viaa the disunion of the king 
with a nobleman so powerliil and bo beloved as his brother. 
These once more united in bonds of amity, Alonso in the end 
must be invincible. Diego waa easily hrovight to view the 
matter in the same light. Gonsalez, there&re, came to an 
instant conclusion what part now to act. He had heard that 
all who shewed themselves zealous ag^st the Moors in 
Algarva were secure not merely of pardon but of favour. 
The king, he had no cause to fancy, as yet even suspected 
him. Gonsalez in a moment, therefore, changed frota a 
fiictious dealer in secret intrigue and rebellion, to a most 
loyal and devoted subject of Alonao the Brave. Let not this 
startle our readers. The history of the Middle Ages, and of 
that country where the scenes we record occurred, furnish 
many examples of changes nothing less wonderful ; and even 
in more modem times we have sef n instances of Uie veering 
round of poUticiana quite as starthng. 

We repeat it, no weathercock ever blew round more directly 
from north to south, than did the rebellious spirit of Gonsalez 
shiil to the point of loyalty on finding that the winning gale 
set, for a certainty, in that quarter. Yet, notwithstanding all 
hia efiirontery, conscious villany made him somewhat doubtful 
how to approach the king; for he determined to lose no time 
in being one of the first at court to congratulate Alonso on 
the reconciliation with his brother. A deep plan of iniquity 
now first suggested itself to his dark mind, to obtain the entire 
confidence and favour of the king. The plan was already 
conceived; and when did Gonsalez want activity to work out 
the intricate conceptions of his own policy ? For the present, 
however, other matters demand our attention. 

Gonsalez arrived with his companion Diego at the castle of 



it the banquet of Isabella. The venerable queen sat ii 
on the raised dais at the upper end of the hell, surrounded by 
all the royal family (save Don Pedro, who could not yet have 
learnt the joy till ti^ngs of his father and uncle's reconciliation), 
and the chief nobles of the court. 

In ofder that no anxious motive might seem to occasion this 
sudden return, Gonsalez and Diego mingled with the crowd 
of knights and courtiers in the ordinary manner; and on pay- 
ing their retpecti to the king, with the accustomed forma. 
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when questioned by Alonao as lo the motive of their late 
absence vhilat his afiaira had been in so perilous a crisia, 
Gonsalez readQy replied, that was a question should be an-: 
swered to hia grace's ear in private. 

The BieniHcant look with which this was spoken asauFed 
Alonao that he bad something to communicate of impiHt, and 
the king vouchsafed to promise a private audience on the 
following morning. 

From the unrestrained manner of Alonso, Gonsalez and his 
Mend felt assured thej had nothing to apprehend. It was 
evident, that he suspected neither of having played false to 
hint. The great point, therefore, now remaining to he accom- 
plished was, to gain such an interest with the sovereign as to 
set all after discoveries at defiance; and to make even Alonao 
himself a patty concerned in what was meditated. Well did 
Gonsalez know the passions of the king were as fiiel, ready, 
on the slightest spark, to light up a conflagration trulyfearfuL 

On this night, the part ponealea had to play was one that 
should create no suspicion that he harboured a thought but 
such as all the world might read. With how hardened a brow, 
and bow false a heart, did he join the Joyous multitude; 
laughed, quaffed the wine-cup, and seemed bent on harmleaa 
mirth as much as any one present who had no ohject beyond 
the hour of social enjoyment. Diego was less gay; and in 
him it appeared equally natural, since the appeal he had made 
respecting the Lady Ines was supposed to afford him sufBcient 
cause to be grave and even thoughtful. Little did they who 
so judged ofhis thonghtfulness suspect what deep resentment, 
and ahnost batted, rankled in his heart towards the object of 
his once warm affections; a heart equally impatient to satisfy 
the fierce dictates of lawless designs or insatiable revenge — 
passions that now allowed him not a moment's peace. 

The diver^ons of the evening were such as constantly 
attended the banquets of the age, the manners of which we 
have occasionally attempted to portray. A mystery, aa it 
was called, was performed; beinga sort of drama, the subject 
usiially taken from the Bible. This was followed by a lai^ 
company of persons, who came in various dresses and ■■ 
various characters, having littie else to do but to make up the 
procession. These, af^r a while, either danced, bore (orchea, 
orplayed on musical instruments, whilst others merely paraded 
the haU. Amongst them, for ail were muffled with their 
' disguiaings, ' was one who wore a long dark robe and close 
hood, and who took no more active a part than that of a tiAr 
lower in the company. 
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TowBids the close of the entertainment he had managed to 
station himself near the king; and a» it often happened that, 
at such banquets, some one was introduced to em^riae his grace 
with a speech, or with some witty and moral eajings (a task 
often consigned to the court-fool), Alonso, fancying such 
might be the purpose of the hooded masker who stood near 
him, did not deem there was anything more than ordinary in 
the evident paina he took to gain a closer access to the royal 

The king saw this figure pressing forward at the very rao- 
meot when, after having pledged the health of Don Pedro 
(which was drunk with enthusiasm throughout the hall), he 
again extended the golden cap, and said aloud, " We would 

SaS this to the health of Prince Ferdinand; but, alssi who 
all say if we may even yet pledge him in the certainty that 
he lives? — we have no tidings of the dear boy. Yet, pledge 
me, flienda. With one voice, with one heart, let us hind out- 
■elvcB in the bond of fellowship, to spare nor toil, nor blood, 
to recover one who may hereafter wear the crown that now 
rests on our own head. And, above all, let us swear to requite 
his enemies, those vile Moors, who have dared to hold in 
bonds your prince, the son of our beloved son. Pledge us, 
nobles and friends— To the health of Ferdinand!" 

At the word, every one in the hall arose; and with vi 



selves on the Moors. Gonsalez and Diego were observed to 
take a full cup in answer to the king's command. 

"We have no tidings," said Alonso, "of Ferdinand. This 
is the last day of grace to Haniet. If to-morrow's sun arise, 
and the boy is not restored, Hamet dies by lingering tortures, 
such as shall prove how terrible it is to fall within the wrath 
of kings." 

Alonso was about to continue, when his eye caught the 
muffled figure who stood near him, and who now advanced, 
bearing in his hand a chaplet and a ecroU ; a mode of paying 
homage at a banquet, in which it was common to introduce 
a set of complimentary verses to royal personages, or some- 
times to prefer a petition. 

"What wouldst thou ?" said Alonso: "thy time is ill judged; 
we want not homage now. Or art thou come to prefer some 
begging prayer of distress; that what thou wouldst gain may 
not be denied thee over the wine-cup, when the heart is full 
and the hand open V 
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The figure, without for a moment removing hood or mantle, 
knelt before the king, first presented him with a chapJet of 
lam'el, and then with the written Bcroll. It was brief; for the 
king read the contents in a minute. As he did so, hia coun- 
tenance became fixed and thoughtful, and he looked with an 
inquiaitive eye on the petitioner, whose homage waa paid in 
mute geaturea, for not a word paaaed bii lips. 

"This is atrange," said Alonao; "bntyet " he bent his 

head and spoke some words to the kneeling suppliant, who 
immediately on hearing them aroee, and bowing with deep 
reverence to the king, retired from the general gaze, and waa 
soon lost amidat tbe crowd. The king then beckoned to hia 
chamberlain, to whom he spoke a few words apart. The 
chamberlain listened, bowed as if in obedience to some com- 
mand given him by his royal master, and withdrew from the 
presence. 

It may readily be supposed that this dumb show excited 
much curiosity amongst the ladies of the court. For the 
nobles, they were less carious, as they well knew it was by no 
means uncommon for beting poets, and other personage* 
admitted to exhibit their skill before the king, at such mo- 
menta to prefer some ingenious petition to draw upon the royal 
bounty. 

The queen-mother waa the first who spoke. " Who is thn 
suppliant, my son ? You have received hiB address with much 
attention, whatever it may be. If distress would aik relief, it 
becomes Isabella, on a day when she would rejoice all hearts, 
to yield relief to the unhappy. Can she do aught for this man 
that is worthy the charity of a queen! Who is this pe^ 

"It matters not," replied the king, in a careless manner. 
"He is none whom our mother need relieve. To ourself 
comea his petition. And now, nobles and friends," continued 
Alonso, addresaing the assembly, "ere we retire, we would 
crave your attendance on the morrow, at noon, within the hall 
of council; there to deliberate on such measures aa we mnat 
forthwith take for the deliverance of Algarva. We would 
require, by letters, that our son, Don Pedro, sholdd bring up 
his forces to rout the Talba, that fierce Moor, who bai hitherto 
defied all our attempts to capture or subdue him. He is the 
very life of this Moorish revolt: the Talba ours, we have 
nothing to fear in Portugal ; and for Algarva, it may not resist 
our combined Christian arms. To-morrow in the hall we will 
debate of these things. Till then &reweU. Fill the cup at 
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repose; we will redie for the night. Yet let not our abaence 
hteek up thia company; we would not set midnight as a 
boundarj' to joy and wine. We are wearied, and the duties 
of the morrow ask rest, lo make us the fitter in our conditioD 
to meet them. We pledge thia cup in health to all. To all 
good night; and may joyous draughts bring dreams aa glad to 
the rcTeller's pillow ! Fare ye well." 

The king saluted with respect his mother and the royal 
dames, then bowed, and retired from the company. It was 
his common practice to retire early from a banquet, as indul- 
gence in any kind of luxury was a thing unknown to Alonso; 
even whilst be gave frequent pledeea to promote the joy of 
the asaetably, be tasted but sparingly the cup that he held to 

As he passed through the gallery leading to his onm apart- 
ment, he stopped, and said to the chamberlain who was con- 
ducting him, " Didst Cbou mark the man?" 

"Truly, sire, I did," replied the chamberlain, who instantly 
understood of whom the king Bnoke. 

"Go seek bim out," said Alonso: "he was wrapped id a 
long black gown and mantle. He is waitine near the eastern 
entrance to the great hall. Bring him hither without delay. 
But look you teU no man : life or death to one dear to ua may 
depend on this hour. Tarry not, hut obey." 

Ulie king entered his apartment alone, as the trusted cham- 
berlain departed to fuliil his commands. Alonso closed the 
door of his chamber, drew forth the scroll he had thrust into 
his bosom, and again read with attention the few words it 
contained. "Who can he bef" muttered the king. "It is 
strange. There ia some mystery in these words: 'Alonso, 
Kive me a secret audience this night, and the desire of thy 
heart shall be fulfilled.' I will give thee audience, whoever 
thou art," continued the king, as he cast the scroll on the 
table,- "but let me have my dagger at hand. Alonso feara 
no man, yet it is well to be prepared; for treason often walks 
in a muMedhood." 

He examined his dagger, and brought forward the girdle, 

"' n---5 1 as to have this instrument of 

ise. Alonso then threw himself 
turn of the chamberlain with the 
manded should be conducted into 
e follow the steps of this person, 
a the banqueting-hall on a night 
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CHAPTER XXVir. 

Cownrds in ill, like coituda In ttae field, 
Areaure toltedrfeated. To strike hooie 
InbDtli is prudence; ^ilt begun must flj 



After the king had retired, the aHembl;, deeming the age 
of Isabella, the mistreBa of the banquet, tinlit for protracted 
FBTeling, prepared to disperse, for the honr of midnight had 
arrived. Guest by gllest therefore speedily made ofoiaance 
to the queen, and departed. The knights, who were stationed 
in the camp on the plain, set off to gain their quarters, under 
the influence of gay spirits, heightened, but not disturbed, by 
irine ; and as they pricked their way along the road that led 
from the castle, they laughed, talked, made remarks on the 
Strange events of the day, and those that would probably 
follow them; or hummed snatches of those tunes that atiU 
ran in their heads as favourites, having so lately heard tliem 
played and sung by the minBtrels in the hall. Such nobles 
at rested within the walls, afler having seen the royal dames 
depart, also retired for the night. 

Don Gonsalez and Dieeo, whose sadden arrival at a castle 
■o crowded to excess aa that of St. lago occasioned difBculty 
in finding them quarters, were to sleep in a charaber of an 
old tower, from which two pagea were to be turned out in 
order to make room for their superiors. Whilst they now 
awaited aome necesaary preparations, Diego and Gonsales 
remained the sole occupants of the late gay and now deserted 
hall. 

Nothing perhaps ia more striking, or which, to a moralising 
Rljnd that would find " good in every thing," presents a more 
juat picture of the changes from gay to aad, so often seen in 
the world, than the appearance of a banqueting-hall during 
and immediately after a festival. Those splendid objectB, 
which look gay and magnificent whilst lighted by tapers and 
torches (seen as they are amidst glittering dresses and ioyoua 
faces, smiling and busy in the toil of pleasure), when left in 
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the diBorder occasioned by their recent use, present a slovenly, 
melancholy, and even mean appearance. 

So was it now: the torches had been eitinguished ; there 
was no light but such as came from some half-expired tapers. 
The change was as complete aa if the wand of an enchanter 
had passed over it, and the late fairy visions of gladness were 
dissolved. The feeble light that remained served but to shew 
the darkness and gloom of the vast apartment, whose roof 
{not miUke that of our Westminster Hall) of carved oak, was 
now seen dingy in hue, a mass of shadows and blackness, 
escepC where a prominent, carved, and grinning head looked 
down, like a fiend rejoicing over the two worthies, so devoted 
to the worship of evil as were Diego and Gonsalez. 

These, for some time, remained seated near the upper end 
of the hall. The latter arose, and paced it with elow steps; 
and whilst awaiting the sunmions Co their sleeping-chamber, 
they continued to talk of matters " deep and dangerous;" yet 
in a tone low and hollow, like men who feared lest they should 
be startled hy the very echoes of their own voice. 

"How gay thou wert to-night, Gonsalezl" said Diego. 
■* Who, to have seen thee, would have thought that such 
designs as those hinted to me by you this morning, could 
have been harhoured in a brain so light of mood!" 

" Oh, content you," answered Gonsalez : " I know what 1 
do, well. It is your still waters that make men fear and 
fathom their depths; your babbling brook, that talks on as 
the sunbeam shines upon it, is a thing which no man fears: 
even so are the gay in spirit never suspected." 

"Thou hast caught some of the minstrel's art," said Diego, 
"who has this night twanged his wire and catgut till my 
head aches with it. Thou art grown poetical, Gonsalez: a 
strange adoption of language in the mouth of a far-sighted 
politician like thyself." 

" I follow a coiiTt, or mean to follow one, Diego," replied 
Gonsalez; " and at court, you know, there are divers fashions 
of words as well as suits." 

"ThekLng," saidDiego: " I doubt the king. Ifheshould 
know what has chanced, he may ■" 

"Doubt is the mother of fools," answered Gonsalez; "and 
her offspring are ever idiot born and bred. Who comes 
hither? our ancient friend and ally. Arias Coello." 

" He comes in a good hour," said Gonsalez. "Hownow, 

Arias Coello slowly and cautiously advanced, with ugnt and 
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gestures, Buch as would have made others, less acquainted with 
bia character, fancy he had lost hia wits. He tunied up his 
eyes and hands, shook his head, and shewed hy his counte- 
nance that he had, or affected to have, some strange cause for 
such expreasiona of alarm. 

"What ails thee, Arias!" continued Diego. "Haatthouno 
tongue? art thou turned mummer? or tliinlteat ihou that we 
can interpret these dumh signs of wonder bb the monks do the 
movements of their wooden saints, which ihey call miraculous!" 

" Aa you value life,jeBt not," aaid Coello. " I have that for 
your ears will strike terror into your hearts ; ye know not the 
danger in which ye both atand." 

" Speak it then," said Diego ; " or," he continued, looking 
around, "do you fear to utter it in this vast place! Why, 
else, tell of danger, yet delay to point out in what shape it 

" No ; I fear nothing here," said Coello : " all have deserted 
the hall save ouraelves; and whilst we are here, no one will 
suBpectwe debate on secret matters. Here you might speak 
of murder without danger." 

"Of murder!" said Gonsalez, aa he dwelt upon the word, 
whilst a bitter smile passed over his dark tip : " the word is 
ominouB; and, may be, Coello, it is germane to the matter in 
my thought. What is thy intelligence? Speak, mian, and 

"Speak!" cried Coello. "Ay, marry, and freely will I do 
■0 ; would you could hear me as gladly. You know not what 
awaits you. I leamt from your own esquire, who waa wounded 
when you pursued and attacked the Lady Ines de Castro's 
attendantsmherflight, that you had captured Prince Ferdinand 
aa well as that woman." 

" What of that!" eaid Gonsalez ; " and how came my mn- 
Bway eaquire of the body to make thee his confident in my 
matters. 

"Alack ["said Arias, "he was dangerously wounded in the 
afiray. He fled, and sought my house, knowing me thy friend. 
He med beneath my ro5' of Ma hurts, and told me all ere the 
spirit parted Jrom the body." 

"Good," aaid Gonsalex; "one dangerous witness of that 
sffitir is gone. He tells no tales whose silence ia secured by 
the grave: and for thee " 

"I would never have aanclioned thy act to detain and ina- 
prieon the prince, if " 

"If!" exclaimed Gonsalez, "give me not — if. Thou who 
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didst join our former acb will not betrsy us nov we are 
become true to the king? Thou durst not; for think not 
thy tongue should ever utter word more didst thou do this," 

"Thou art hot and testy as the king," said Coello. "I 
betray you ! I dream not of such a purpose. I have come 
hither to warn you of danger." 

"And in good time, then," said Gonsalez ; "forlhavenot 
yet spoken apart with the king. To-morrow he gives me 
audience; it may be well to know this ere 1 seek him," 

"You iiave heard," continued Coelio, "that when the king 
promised pardon to all who had followed his brother's banner 
ID the late rebellion, he made a special exception that such 
mercy should in nowise extend to any who had taken part in 
the detention of Prince Ferdinand." 

" And is this thy mighty news?" said Gonaalez with a sneer; 
"think ye I was so dull of foresight that I could not meu 
the matter of that page even before the hook was opened? I 
never thought the haughty Alonso would pardon man, woman, 
or child, who had taken part in imprisonmg the very mule on 
which his runaway grandson rode. I am prepared to meet 
that evil on all points; ay, and more than that, to turn this 
seeming danger to profitable account." 

"Impossible," said Coello: "think how many are privy to 
the secret, and the young prince himself " 

"Knows not we werehia captora," said Gonsalez. "Hear 
me, I will be more brief than thou art. Don John of Almeria 
and the Prior of Evora, for their own sakes will not betray the 
secret. And as to the motherofHamet, her son's life was once 
preserved by this very prince being held as hostage for him. 
So I fear not her. Another person, and to my belief but one 
other, is aware of the secret; for my own followers knew not 
that the boy we seized was of royal blood. That other is a 
woman, whose tongue will bum to betray us all, and she must 
be silenced." 

"Itislnes de Castro of whom you speak," ssid Diego: 
"how silenced!" 

IS to silence the tongue of woman," 
active to do mischief; and this 
woman is as a viper in the king's path. He will thank that 
friendly hand which shall stretch itself forth to crush it. The 
king hates her with deadly malice; fur she has been the bar to 
all his plans respecting Arragon, when he, by marriage, would 
have assured to his son, Don Pedro, a second crown. Now, 
friends, join with me. Remove this obstacle from the king's 
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path, and we will bo buffet the restless billowB of these etormj 
times, that our bark shall be the first to reuch the harbour." 

"What mean you!" inquired Diego, who fixed his eyes Ott 
Gonsale/ with an intense gaze, as if he would read the inmoflt 
recesses of his thoughln. In the dark countenance of his Mend, 
seen by the gloomy light of a few tapers, marked as it was with 
strong shadows that made every harsh line apparent, there wai 
a ruuleas expression, which told of somethijig terrible withia 
his mind. Diego shuddered as, with a feoe ftill of doubt and 
e, quivering lip, he again asked Gonsalez to explain his pur- 
pose in more direct words. Coello's callous heart did not feel 
aught but a desire to know by what means Gonaalcz intended 
to bring about the security of their own persons and fortunes, 
and even to improve the latter. There was nothing, there- 
fore, to be read in his sullen features, but an eager curiosity, 
which shewed itself in the half-opened mouth, and the eve 
tiiat wandered restless, first on Gonsalez, then on Diego, who 
seemed to understand each other tolerably well in thoughtand 
look, as well as by speech. 

Gonsalez bent his head forward as he said, "Diego, tfaoa 
didst tell me that Ines de Castro acknowledged berseu'^to thee 
the wedded wife of Don Pedro, and that she was a mother." 

"Holy saints!" exclaimed Coello, "what a discovery! 
The king never dreamed hia son would so disgrace bis royal 
blood and lineage. Why, did aught happen to Prince Fei^ 
dinand, the offspring of this woman wouia stand as next heirs 
to the crown." 

" Ay," said Gonsalez, his lips curling with diabolical malice 
as he spoke, " on that circumstance do I rest tny plans as on 
a rock. Alonao would stranele such oaring in the cradle 
with hia own hand, rather man see it the inheritor of hit 
crown. Such is his temper, or I know him not." 

" I take it— I take it," cried Coello. " J read the plan. It 
cannot fail. What good angel inspired the thought?" 

" Rather say, what fiend?" said Diego, who raised his head 
and shewed a countenance white as death, yet marked with 
the evidence of strong and vindictive passions. " Had she 
been other — had she not been false, cruel to me, this hoinr 
had never chanced. Even no^ I have hardly resolution to 
go on with you, Gonsalez." 

*' You know hia purpose then!" said Coello. 

" In part I do," answered Diego; " and I guesa what must 
follow.'' 

"Art tbou faint hearted, DiegoF" said Gonsalez. "And 
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muat I give tli; waning courage strength by repeating to thee, 
item by item, the liat of thy own wrongs, as would an umrer 
tell out each particular of his account, when he seeks intereit 
on the payment of a long, long debtl or wilt thou be soit 
hearted, generous, pitifiilf kiss the foot of her who spumed, 
acomed, reviled, and cast thee off! broke a sacred bend to 
thee, as she would snap the latchet of her shoe ; and, whilst 
Iftughing at the creduUty and the patient spirit of her first 
•uitor, gave herself to the arms of Don Pedro, ere thou hodst 
well recovered the consequences of the buffet he in so princely 
a manner bestowed on thee — on thee, Diego, the fond and 
fooled lival!" 

" Peace," add Diego sternly, as a convulsed movement of 
the muscles of his fkce and throat spoke his extreme agitation : 
" Peace, Gonsslez. Be not like the night owl, to hoot in my 
ears what is as loathsome to me as the omen of that bird to 
the dying." Diego paused a moment, struck his hand vio- 
lently on the haft of his dagger, and, with eyes that glowed 
like balls of fire, sud in a deep unearthly voice, " Thou hast 
steeled my heart with thy taunts. Speak on ; I will be as 
ruthless as thyself. 1 will have her blood in requital of my 
wrongs." 

" It shall be poured forth as a sacrifice on the altar thou 
hast reared to the God of vengeance," said Gonsalez. "Now, 
Coello, mark my plan. To-morrow I seek the king. Diego 
goes with me, and possibly we may require thy aid. Our 
bte absence we account for by tellmg Alonso, that, in the 
effinrt to recover Prince Ferdinand, who, seduced by the arts 
of the Lady Ines, hod become companion of ber flight, we 
traced their steps to the Fortreea of Death, where, having 
obtained admission, Diego learned that Ines was the wedded 
wife of Don Pedro, and, as she herself acknowledged, the 
mother of cfaUdren. Little doubt, therefore, can be enter- 
tained, but that, in order to secure to her own offering the 
succession to the crown, she bad given up Prince Ferduiand 
to the Moors. That suspicion is her death warrant with 
Alonao, or the king is no longer himself; for well do I know 
of old to what his sudden passions lead." 

"To what?" said Coello; who, hardened as he was, seemed 
even startled at the plan of the savage -hearted Gonsalez. 

" To death," cried Gonsalez, in a deep, low voice. " Re- 
member the fate of Gerard, the late bishop of Evoro." 

" 1 do," replied Coello. " For a smaller matter than this, 
AloDso dipped his hands in ^e old man's blood. The bishop 
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did but tell the prince th&t, if he coDtinued his rebellious acts 
towards hia father, king Denis, he would denounce against 
him the thunders of the church; and for that saying Alonso 
caused the prelate to be murdered. Holy saints! it was a 
wicked act thus to cut off a reterend man. 

"And think you," continued Gonaalez, " that a mao whoso 
passions have increased with his fears, have gained strength 
as he giuned power to give them sway — think you, I say, 
such a man will hestitate to take the life of her whose exist- 
ence may endanger that of Ferdinand, the favoured grand- 
child, the fond hope of the succession?" 

" It is true," cned Diego; "the king's passions are deadly, 
and sudden as they are unsparing; yet I would that ray own 
wrongs were less great, to spare me the part I must take in 
her death. 1 woiUd that I could love her still with pity, or 
that my hate were hardened as thine, Gonsalez." 

"You need but another trial of her scorn to make it so," 
said Gonsalez ; "or another blow from the hand of her princely 
hu^and, whilst she looks eiultingly on, and bids thee turn 
the other cheek to meet a second." 

"Enough," said Diego: "no more of that; it is written in 
my brain in characters of fire." 

"Wilt thou then Gonsalez," said Coello, "move the king 
to make thee the instrument of his justice on this guil^ 

"I will so manage his passion as to make him command 
the deed," replied Gonsalez. " That will be a master-piece 
of my art ; for I hold I have some skill in directing the pas- 
sions of the headstrong. And it will make Alonso nimseu a 
Early so deeply concerned in the act, that, happen what will 
ereatlcr, he will not dare hut suppoit us." 
"U3,u9?" saidCoello: " I said not I would join you." 
"O! pardon me, sir," replied Gonsalez; "the price of my 
confidence, and of thy future fortunes, must be no less. I 
trust not even thee, Anas, worthy and true as thou art, witb 
such a plan, without adding the favour of making thee a 
sharer both in its execution and in the benefits it will pur- 
chase. Don Diego does not shrink, though he had once 
tender thoughts for this woman; and why Bhouldsl thoul" 
" Well, well, I will think of it," said Coello : 
" But Prince Ferdinand ; what wilt thou do about reslorinir 
him to the king, y^t so that no suspicion of what has passed 
may fall on thyself?" 
"Thereissome difficulty in that point,Igrant you," replied 
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Gonaalez ; " yet wit, with good manBgement, may maatef it. 
On no account must Prince Ferdinand be restored till tbie 
buaineas is deapitched; since, on the suspicion that Ines de 
Castro would nd herself of him to liie Moors, to make her 
own children heirs to the crown, do we rest our hopes of the 
king's speedy execution of our purpose. He hates her deadly. 
He will be glad of such a pretext, a^ an excuse to his own 
conscience, to be rid of her; for then will he build anew on 
his son Don Pedro's marriage with the Infanta of Arragon. I 
will start that thought, if it escape his memory at the ii 



"When the deed is done," answered Gonsalei, "I have a 
farther plan to restore him to the king, as if I were his delt- 
Terer from the Moors. Of that hereafter." 

"Thou art a consummate intriguer," said Coello. "How 
well Ihou hast fathomed this matter in all its shoals, and 
depths, and quicksands, so as to avoid wreck on either. I 
cannot choose, Consalez, but honour thy profound skill." 

" I have read the minds of men," answered Gonsalez, " to 
turn them to my own purposes; and never yet did my skill 
fail me." He said this with a haughty lar; for his pride of 
talent, however wickedly employed, sometiines betrayed him 
into an unguarded expression of aelf-gratulation on his own 

Sowers. " What we meditate," he continued, "is an act of 
eliverance to all Portugal, especially to the ancient nobility 
of the realm, who have so much reason to curse the usurping 
influence of all Castilians." 

" Thou wilt become the idol of the people for this deliver- 
ance," said Coello; "for they curse the Castilian favourites 
even more than do the nobili^." 

"And Diego, too," said Gonsalez; "he will share the 
worship due to a deliverer. Diego, think of that." 

" I mink of nothing," re^ed Diego, " but her acorn, and 
the agony of soul that Don Pedro wiU endure when he shall 
learn what has chanced." 

"Alldepends," saidGonsalez, " on two things — despatch in 
what is done, and that lues de Castro dies at Coimhra before 
Prince Ferdinand can be restored to the King. Nay, the 
more I think of it, the more do I feel it will be an act of 
public good to Portugal. Who shall dare to call it murjler?" 

" Murder! " The word seemed to be distinctly echoed in 
a clear solemn voice, that arose as from the lower end of the 
hall. Terror seized the conscience-struck villains. Diego 
fixed his eye in horror on the extremity of the qiartment that 
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lay in ihadov, aa if ha expected wtme eril Bpirit, nbo haA 
echoed their fell purpose, vould start into viuble p«c«pCion. 
Coello Bhook from Dead to foot, and could only >«i'lnim, 
" Holy Btiintg and uigela, look upon lu! " 

Goaudez, vho was too hardened to fear man or spirit^ 
though startled at the moment, vas sufficiently msster of 
himself to determine on seeking out th« cause. With loolca 
wild and terrific, he drew hia dagger with one hand, snatched 
up in the other a taper that stood on the taUe, and rushed bo 
swiftly tflwarda the end of the hall, that the strong current of 
air extinguished the Iwht he bore ere he reached the spot he 
had resdved to sear(£. Instantly he returned for another 
taper, resolving to advance vith more care; but whilst he 
was in the very act of raising it from the table, whether it 
were real, or whether it were only deception, created by teiror 
and the esdtement of an olunned imagination, it seemed to 
Corilo that he saw a shadowy form steal &iim behind one of 
the bulky columns at the end of the hall, and gliding sw^ 
and Doiseleesly through the shade, disappear through a small 



" Lookl look! " stammered fortli -Coello, as he extended 
his band and pointed to the spot ; " I — I — I see it I there it 
goes! it passes through the portal I " 

A door was heard to close, though with hot a slight sound. 
A cold shudder stole over even the stuhbom heart and iron 
frame of Gonsalez; it seemed to turn his blood to ice, as he 
beard a sound that brought nitb it the idea of detection. In 
another moment he recovered himself and accompanied by 
Diego, they botli lost not an instant in making their way to 
the obscure part of the hall whence the alarm had arisen. 
Their first examinatioD was directed to the door. It did not 
move, but seemed fast locked. 

*' The noise of the door, the voice which spoke that fearful 
word, could be no imagination," said Coello, 

" This vast and vaulted place might have echoed it," said 
Diego; " and the closing of some £stant door in Uie gallery 
might have occasioned the alann. We all know bow strangely 
noises are conveved and beard in the night, which never by 
day reach mortal ear." 

" It is true," said Gonsalez, "and I the more believe it, 
seeing that at this moment we misht be equally alarmed; for 
look, at that port of the hall where we were lately seated, 
opens another door, and a page advances; no doubt he comes 
to summon us to our sleeping ohamber. Good night, Coello : 
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to-monow, so soon ai you shall be stirring, 1 irould crave your 
company in the gardens of the castle, where Diego and myself 
will have some farther diacourse with you, ere we seek the 
promised audience with the king. Good night." 

"May the holy eaints who guard us he with you!" said the 
pious Coello, who was particular in using holy expressions 
before the world ; and one member of it, id the person of a 
younK page, now stood near him, carying a torch to light the 
two trienda, Diego and Gonsalez, to the chamber they were 
to occupy for the night. 

The circiimatance which hod caused so much alarm still 
dwelt on the mind of GonsaleK, though he had made light of 
it to his companions; and desirous, if possible, to ascertain 
whether there was any real cause to suppose they might have 
been overheu^ by any listener, he artfully contrived to detain 
the page, and to lead him into diacourae. Gonsalez spoke of 
the banquet, the amusements of the day, and lastly of the old 
hall. "There is a small doorway," saidhe, "nearthe great 
entrance. Did not you, my gentle page, or some of your 
fellows, pass without it to-night, after the banquet? I thought 
I heard you." 

"Holy Mary! no," answered the page; "that door is never 
opened save by the queen, Isabella, or the king. It leads to 
the private garden, where no soul may enter without their 

"Indeed!" said Gonsalez; "possibly then, but that can 
scarcely be, they walked forth to-night to look at the moon 
and stars r' 

"In sooth they did not," replied the page; "for the king 
is no star-gazer, and ever retires, as he did to-night, by times 
to his chamber. And as to good old Queen Isabella, I my- 
self held one of the torches as the ladies attended her to rest 
in her own apartraent." 

"They might sufier some one to go forth, perhaps!" said 
Gonsalez. 

"No," answered the p^e, "that 1 will warrant they did 
not. After the king had left the camp to take up his residence 
here, I was in the hall when his lady-motlier gave him the 
key of that very door, and she said something to him about it, 
but in 90 low a voice that no one heard what it was she spoke. 
The king took the key, but has never used it that 1 know of, 
and I am quite cerlam would never trust it out of his own 
keeping. They say it hath a curious spring, and is not like 
other locks in the doors of this old castle." 
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The page' would have prattled on, but Gonsalez, now per- 
fectly saligfied that the nuiae he had heard of a closing door 
could not have proceeded from the one in question, i 



willing to make the circumstance appear of any coneeqi 
so, changing the (*"-"■'-"- 4.k-» u^ »;«^\«« «^* **„ l — *,i 
miae the pf^e afti 
for a while on mf 
him for the night 



changing the discourse, that he might not too hastily dis- 
the page after these inquides, he let the youth talk on 
while on matters of indifference, and finally diamissed 
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CHAPTER XXvril. 

He 9p«ak9with such i proud cammtndingBptiiC. 

With a steady step diti the stranger enter the chamber in 
preseace of the kin? ; and, though he bent his head in token 
of salutation, he neither discovered his person, nor spoke, nor 
even mared &om the spot trhere he had fixed himself till the 
chamberlain, who bad been his conductor, was retired. Alonso 
rose as he surveyed, not without a keen eye of suspicion, the 
tall and mufBed Sgure who stood before him, silent and motion- 

"Who art thou," said Alonso, "who in so few, yet such 
emphatic words, implored me to grant thee a secret audience 
this night? Art thou ready to fulfil the terms on which we 
meet, promised by thyself in this written scroll. That the desire 
of my heart shoidd be fulfilled? Answer: we are not here to 
interpret gestures when words may tell thy purpose. Speak 
freely : no ear listens but mine own. Say, wilt thou fulfil this 
promise?" 

"The true tongue," replied the stranger, "will ever fulfil 
the purpose of the true heart," 

"Hal" exclaimed Alonso, "thine betrays thee. Thy speech 
tells me thou art a Moor. Thou comestto bring me intelligence 
of the boy, Ferdinand. So do J read thy purpose. Give the 
youthliil prince again to these arma, and the desire of my heart 
will be AilfiUed indeed. Thouhostbroughttddingsof thehoy." 

"No," replied the stranger, "I know not where he may he 

"Not know where he may be found!" repeated Alonso 
hastily, and in a. tone which expressed his extreme disap- 
pointment; "wherefore then seek us? wherefore hold out 
luch a promise as thi» — to fulfil the desire of our heart, would 
we but this night grant thee an audience; an audience in 
secret? Ha! what is thy intent? It may he treachery; hut 
Alonso fears no man. He is armed, and ready to meet assault. 
Yet beware, a word of mine would summon hither the guard, 
who could lay manacles on thy base limbs ere thou couldst 
effect thy purpose — if it be treacherous." 
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with unmoved compoeure, "must be resdy and willing t< 
a sacrifice should the king of the forest start up in wrath 
agaiuBt him. Did he come as a secret destroyer, he would 
not seek to rouse him from his lair, but rather to aim the 
ehafi under covert of an amhueh. Even so, king Alonso, 
would it be with him who now stands before thee, ready — if 
it be thy will to rise in wrath against him — to suffer what thou 
canst inflict; or, if thou wilt look on him in peace, to parley 
with thee of those things that concern thy dearest hopes," 

"You speak in riddles," said Alonso: "give a plain sense to 
a plain purpose, if such brings you hither. For what caose do 
you seek me!" 

"I come, "replied the stranger, "to treat with thee, O king! 
for the deliverance of Hamet, the son of Alcanzor; doomed, 
as 1 learned but this day, to bonds, tortures, and deadi." 

" And dost thou pretend to offer terms to >ave the life of k 
Moorish youth," replied the king, "when you have no power 
to fulfil my soul's dearest wish, by restoring Ferdinand? The 
slave Hamet dies." 

"The prince shall live!" exclaimed the stranger, in a high 
uid indignant tone. " Hamet was never bom to be a slave." 

The king looked surprised; for though he held in con- 
tempt, even in suspicion, the extraordinary way the stran^r 
had taken to gain access to him, nevertheless, m>m his wor^ 
manner, and air, he felt convinced he had not a common man 
to deal with. "Who art thou, I demand," sud Alonso, "thus 
boldly to adventure thyself into our presence, and presume to 
speak of asking mercy for a Moorish slave which not one of 
our own court would dare so much as name to us, unless Ferdi~ 
nand were restored? Who art thou? dofF thy muffling hood." 

"Anon, thou shalt know me," said the stranger. " But I 
am here trusting thy good faith to do me no wrong. It were 
unworthy a king — a king who boasts himself a knight of 
Christian chivalry- — to compel the stranger who trusts to the 
guard of Alonso's honour, to do that which might bring 
danger on himself. I stand here to make terms with thee 
before 1 reveal myself to thy knowledge or thy sight." 

"Thou make terms!" said the king scornfully. "Thou s 
Moor, an unknown Moor, accuned in race and faith, thus to 
address us, end at the very moment thou art within our power t" 



"Thy power I fear not," answered the straneer; '' 
came not hidier without havine taught my heart to meet 
danger freely. My body it in thy power. For my mind, it 
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H not thine to shake its finuneai. It aoars above th; threats 
aa lareely aa doth ibe eagle, who is on the wing to mount the 
free Mue heavens. I come to make terms that shall fullil 
the desire of thy heart, and save Hamet the son of Alcanzor. 
Promise me his life, and ere the gates of mormng open to the 
golden light, I will place in thy hands thy greatest foe, to 
suffer in his stead. I will yield to thee theTalba, to meet 
death, BO Hamet may be spared." 

" What!" cried the king in astontshment ; " canst thou do 
this? shall that accursed wizard, who has defied our arms, 
drenched our land in blood, made children fatherless, and 
widowed wives, shall he be ours?" 

"Ay," replied the stranger, "thine, thine, to torture or to 
kill, so thou wilt spare the youthful Hamet, and give him to 
his widowed mother's knees." 

"Moor," said Atoneo, " your words are no less confident 
than bold ; yet I see not how you can fulfil them. This day our 
scouts brought us word that the Talba was in arms, awaiting 
but a reinforcement of his allies to assail us within these walls." 

"And hod they come," replied the stranger, "the Talba 
would have thundered at your gates ; fire and sword should 
have delivered Hamet. But his idliea came not; Don Sanchez 
and his Christian hosts have abandoned him. They Do longer 
needed the Talba, on being reconciled to thee, and so they 
broke f^th with him. 

" Thou bast some plan, then," said Alonso, " to surprise the 
Talba in his camp. 1 doubt it not : Moor, I will trust thee. 
Speak thy purpose, and tbe thousand pieces of gold, set on 
the Talba's bead, are thine. ' 

"King," answered the Moor, "1 sell not human blood for 
the dust of the earth, he it hardened into tdlver or the richest 
gold. Hamet is my prince, the son of my dead king. To 
save him, and not to do an act of treachery, I offer thee the 
only means that may satisfy thy vengeance ; then tbe desire 
of thy heart will be Ailfilled. Alas ! I know not where Ferdi- 
nsind may be found, or I had this night restored him to thy 
bosom. Grant my prayer. Pledge thy royal word to spare 
Hamet, safe in life and limb, and ere the star of Zohora gives 
promise of the mom, the Talba is thine." 

AlouBO paused, he paced the apartment with hurried steps, 
passed his hand across his forehead and looked doubtfully 
upon the stranger, as if he would penetrate through the 
coverings that shrouded his face and head, " What assurance 
canst thou give rae," he at length said, "should I consent to 
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" The usurance is ia thy own handa, Alonao," replied the 

strai^eT. " If I fulfil not my word, let Hsmet die the death." 

"Be it 80 then," said the king: " Hamet is spared and the 

Talba— ■' 

"Dies!" said the stranger, as he cast back the mantle in 
which he vas shrouded. "Alonao, strike! The Talba will 
not raise a hand to resist thee ; not more sacred is the law of 
the prophet to him, than the word that is epoken by his lips. 
Strike, O king ! My breast 1 bare to meet thy steel, and 
Hamet lives !' 

" Art thou the Talba!" said Alonao, as he started back, and 
Buireyed with wonder, not leas than admiration, the enthu^ 
staatic and devoted expression of the Moor'a countenance, 
while he stood before the king with an air of fearlesa majesty, 
bis dark eyea raided to heaven, his cheat bare, oa he held back, 
with his strong and tawny hand, the garments which bad 
covered a breast sweUing with all the noblest feelings that 
dignify or exalt human nature, there planted by the great 
Author of nature, to become in the soul of the unenlightened 
infidel as "a law unto himself." 

Alonao, who though insensible to pity and every gentler 
feeling of a Christian, still possessed that attribute of a warrior 
king, a high estimation of the great and the heroic even in an 
enemy, when no sudden burst of passion obscured his judg- 
ment or prejudiced hie feelinga, was atruck with that admira- 
tion which becomea involuntary praise, when he said in a voice 
full of ener^, " Can such generosity of spirit live in the bosom 
of a Moor? Talba, thou art the moat deadly foe J have encoun- 
tered in war, but thou art the greatest Close thy garments, 

Alonao is not an executioner. Not my hand must do the 
deed. Thou hast ransomed Hornet with the best blood of all 
thy race." 

" It shall flow freely," s^d the Talba; "and thy ready ac- 
ceptance of my life to spare the life of my prince, the last 
pnnce of our fallen people, baa indeed aubdued me. Alonao, 
in life 1 was thy foe; in death I will be thy friend. Hear my 
words, and profit by them. Deapise not the counsels of the 
Talba; for time, that has numbered yeara upon hia head, has, 
like the autumn's sun that brings to fruit the golden harveat, 
taught him the wisdom of experience. With my death, well 
do 1 read it in the book of fate, falla this war of the Moorish 
hosts. Listen to my counaela, and a happy peace — peace full 
of mercy aa the eye of heaven^aball give repose to thy anna, 
and comfort to thy day a." 
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" Speak on," itaid AIodbo : " one bo bold to neet deatli, so 
true of faith, can never utter falsehood. I will mark each 
■wotd that falls iiom thj^ lips, brave man, with as much rever- 
ence as if it were the dictates of my father's spirit. I dreamed 
of him last uighL" Alonso said this in a manner so full of 
gravity, that it seemed to shew he thought his dream had 
been portentous; for amongst the many contradictory points 
in his character was that of a BufEcient share of superstition, 
tboueh he had never displayed much reverence or favour for 
the church. 

Hassan continued to address Alonso with a tone and man- 
ner in which there was all the force and solemnity of truth, 
whilst he appeared wholly unmoved by the fate that awaited 
him: — " Kmg," said he, " you know not the Moorish charac- 
ter. You think us base, insensible to honour, cruel and reck- 
lesa in the hour of victoiy. Such you deem the Moors." 

"Such have I found them," answered the king. 
. " If there are those amongst us who would act thus," said 
the Talba, " it is thy own oppression that has made them thus 
unwortW, To enslave the Moor renders him base and cun- 
ning. Like the palm tree of his native land, hia mind will 
rise vigorous, lofty, and inutful, when freedom, his birtbiight^ 
is hia own; but cast on him the chains of slavery, and, like 
the tree when transplanted to a cold ungenial clime, where 
every noble property that is in its nature dwindles and decays 
till it becomes a worthless trunk that hath no fruit, the Moor 
in slavery will soon become base as hia condition. Mark then 
my counsel. Your ChriBtian brother, Don Sanchez, baa for- 
saken those allies who would have died true to him. I censure 
him not; for he has turned to his brother, and Che leopard 
consorts not with the lion, when its own kind will bear it com- 

Sany. Your Christian boats have abandoned our people, and 
lough we may resist to death, alone we could not withstand 
the combined powers of thyself and thy brother. Yow dis- 
union, your weakness, was our strength." 

"I know it," said Alonso; "but Algarva " 

" Algarva," cried the Talfaa, " cannot long hold out. The 
Moorish tribes Irom Africa that have fallen on it are ill armed, 
ill disciplined; atill may they so for carry on the contest as to 
shed much Christian hlood ere thou canst subdue them. 
Make thy peace, therefore, betimes ; shew mercy to the Moor, 
and goad him not on, like a bull in the arena, till you rouse 
his fierceness into madnesa, and war becomes a acene of car- . 
nage, unsparing alike to age or sex, terriiic in its nature, and 
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no longer an open contest of mim to man in the battle-field. 
OSer a merciful peace ; the Moon are in no condition to reflue 
it. Let such as Temtua in Portugal live free by wholesome 
labour, unfettered. Let there l>e no slaverj, and trust me 
there vill be no rebellion agtunst thee. It is the last counsel 
of the Talba, who would have died for hia people ; and who, 
bat that Allah has orduaed it otherwise, would never hare 
cast down his arms in peace, till he should have attempted to 
recover Algarva for Hamet, the son of Alcanzor." 

" It was, then, to replace Hamet on the tlirane of thj Mos- 
lem master, now dead, that you entered on this wild war?" 
said the kins. 

"It was, replied the Talba; "and to avenge his father's 
death. Think, AIodbo, of that devoted prince. Thou art « 
king, noble in war, and of an ancient race ; but thy honour^ 
thj descent, compared to the great Alcanzor, were but as a 
thing of yesterday. A hundred Moorish kings had worn the 
diadem thou didst tear from his manly brow. I was of his- 
kindred; I fought by his side till my blood ran like afauntain 
from my wounds. Alcanxor became thy captive, thy slave, 
leicapra present death and bonds; but I followed hi9 fallen 
fortunes into captivity. His noble widow and her higbbom 
son have I served in life, and now do I bless the proptiet'a 
name, that I may die to save him." 

"Thou art great in mind, Moor," s^d Alonso, who, as he 
listened to the discourse of the Talba, seemed lost in wonder 
to find so much of that high spirit which is held sacred in 
chivalry could belong to one not within its bond. "I would," 
added the king, " thou wert one of a i>etter race." 

"Our race, said the Talba, as bis eye dilated and glowed 
with the high thoughts he entertained for his ancient people, 
— " our race is descended from tbe favoured and choaen 
people of God. The dark sons of Ismael once looked on 
Allah face to face as on a familiar friend, though shining in 
the majesty of heaven, — Abraham, the father of Ismael; 
Moses, tbe first prophet of the law, spoke to God in the cloud 
amid the thunderings and the lightnings of Sinai, lliose 
elements of fire and air burst as tbe emblems of his power to 
destroy ; but Allah made tbem as the hand-maiden of gentle 
peace; for, whilst the tempest of the Almighty rolled on the 
holy mountain, he gave forth the law to save; thus speaking 
in terror, but acting m mercy. Oh, that earthly kings would 
do as much for man!" 

"X^anst thou speak thus, who art said to deal in arts that 
unite thee with the fiends of helH" said Alonto. 
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"I deal not with the wicked ipitita of Eblu," replied 
Hasaan: "the buok (^ Allah, thoie far and out-strelched 
hearens, and those bright »tiir«, that l^ht a thouBand worlds, 
auch are the couDsellorB of the Talha, at he contemplatei God 
in his mighty works. Valley and mountaiii, the boundless aod 
evei~breathiiig deeps, the pattering rain and the soft dew, 
these, oh Allah ! are diiue ; the green earth is thine, and every 
living tiling therein] these, as well as thy resplendent stars, 
bave secrets far beyond the common eye, and these have 1 
studied with diat holy awe which fSla the breast of him who 
would search out the mysteries of nature." 

" Such, tbm, are the studies that have gained thee the name 
of a Moorish enchanter," said Atonso; "and the Talba proves 
to be no other than a philosopher, like those of the ancient 

"I am what T have said," replied Hassan. "Different 
nations have different names for the same tiling. With ua a 
Talba is a title of honour." 

"And well does it become lihee," said Atoiuo. "Moor! 
thou art like a jewel in its rough state : thou art dark to the 
eyej but the lustre within thy mind is of exceeding light. 
■ Thou art my prisoner." 

"Ay," said the Talba, "the ransom of Mamet. I am ready 
to bear thy bonds; and these arms," he added, a« he stretched 
th«n abroad, "these amu that have resisted thee in battle, 
shall now yield themselves to thy chains, as gently as doth 
the lamb that is hound for the sacrifice. King, I am ready- 
Lead me to death ; J will not deny thy right to Und on me 
cords or chains." 

" Moor," said Alonso, " I will bind on thee chains, but snch 
as shall be stronger than those of iron. Thy own greatness 
of mind shall be the bonds in which I will hold thee captive. 
Thou hast passed thy word, as my prisoner, in ransom for 

" Ay," said the Talba, " my word is passed, and may not 
be recalled. I^soner is written <m the forehrad of Hassan. 
His doom is in thy htmd." 

"Then take thy life," said Alonso. "By heaven there is 
that in ^ee would strike the axe from the hand, even hadst 
thou in these wars shed the blood of my own body. I will 
trust to the truth, which binds thv spirit in honour, with more 
assurance that it cannot fail me than I would rely on dungeons 
treble walled in strength to confine thy Umba. Moor, thou 
art free — yet a liberated prisoner; — and I will this night trust 
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thee to do me a service that shall render me the best thanks 
thou canst give for sparing thee thy life." 

" But Hamet " said the Talba. 

"Not a h^r of his head shall auffer," replied Alonso: "I 
' '' :e the word of a king to guard the boy in safety as 



pledge 
1 would 



t would my owra. For policy, and not for vengeance, will I 
atill hold him. Moor, thou art powertul with thy people. 
Against us thou canat not bear arms, for 1 have thy word to 



consider thyself still as our prisoner. Go, then, search o 
amongst thy own people the youthful Ferdinand, bring him 
harmless to these arms, and then will 1 treat with thee, who 
wert the leader of those Moorish hosts, on the terms of such 
a peace as thou this night hast recommended to me. Alonso, 
who honours valour in a foe, will be proud to shew the Talba, 
that an infidel Mocr shall not in greatness of mind surpass a 
Qiristian ting." 

" I wilt do this," said Hassan ; " I know not by what means 
Prince Ferdinand came into the hands of our people; hut if 
Moors still hold him, I will speedily find out his retreat. They 
vfill yield him up to me on the least word of my command. 
It was my purpose to have sought out the Christian prince, in 
the hope, by restoring him, to save Hamet; but the speedy 
doom thou nadst passed on the noble sharif allowed no time 
for such a search : I could but offer myself as his ransom. 
Now will I use my best efibrta that the desire of tby heart 
may be fulfilled." 



'," said Alonso: "there are those who would ni 






thee as 1 have done, were it known that the Talba, <: 
dreaded foe, was within these walls. Some, too, there may be 
lurking without who are warmed with wine and revelry. 
Thou art unarmed." 

"I came so,"answered the Talba, "to pve thee Adl as- 
surance that my purpose to die for Hamet was sincere." 

"Take my dagger, then," said Alonso, '' and take also this 
key. Pass throu^ the hall direct from the gallery, and make 
thy way, noiseless as a gliding spirit of the night, towards a 
small low door to the left of tQe great entry. Tnis key moves 
a curious spring: the door will lead thee into our private 
gardens, where a postern gives exit to the open plain. Go 
instantly, and say to him who keeps the postem-watch of the 

fardens — The Brothers: itisthepasa-woi^ tonight, suggested 
y the tie of amity so newly seaTed between ourself and Don 
Sanchez. Instantly quit these walls, and return not till you 
bring Ferdinand. For your life, as you value Hamet, as you 
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would desire an end to this oniel war, see me no mote till you 
gain tidinga of Che prince. At this crisis, so much are our 
people incensed against the Moors for the loss of our grand- 
child, that not even T, the king, might save thee didst thou 
this night fall into their hands. Away, away !" 

" I go," said the Talba, " And not with more zeal did I 
hasten hither to save Hamet than I now will use to recover 
the youthful prince of the Christians, and bring him to thy 
knees; for thou hast spared the widow's only son. To thee, 
Alonso, I wiU be a true prisoner, though at large." 

"1 douht it not," said the king; "thy greatness of soul 
hath made me great. It has this night saved the life of thy 
Moorish prince, and me from the guilt of shedding the blood 
of a foe so noble as thyself, whose sword was laid at my feet. 
Peace he with thee; success attend thy steps." 

The Talba departed, and followed the directions of the kin^. 
He passed in safety without the castle, and proceeded on hrs 
way, in order to put int« immediate execution a plan he had 
already conceived to fulfil the mission on which he was sent, 
for the speedy restoration of Prince Ferdinand. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

'WhatindiUauiger'B tkial Hov luTe I Kap'd It I 
He puted Owning from me, as if luin 
Lekp'd Irom blA ey ea- 

TuE leader will bave seen, tVom the event we have recorded 
in the last chapter, that, notvithBtandlug the many acts of 
violence which had disgraced Alonso, there was in hie character 
a quick gusceptibUily of what ia great and generouB. Would 
that we could alwaja record of him bo fair a picture as the 
last! but, alas! truth demands others nothing alun to it 
Alonso'a character, like the garden of the sluggard, was ■ 
confused admixture of the useful and the noble with what i« 
vile and worthless. Like those noisome weeds and briars 
(which suffered to grow wild, frequently out-top or obscure the 
more wholesome productions of tbe soil), did die unrestrained 
violence of his pasaions too often gain the ascendency, or 
obscure the native beauty of hia virtues. 

Alonso's tVequent rebellions against his lale fitther, bis 
murder of the venerable bishop, who reproved him for those 
rebellions, his persecutioD of bis brother. Dun Sanchez (whom, 
as we bave seen, he afterwards so generously received into 
favour), are all sets that shew the unbridled license of his evil 
passions when they once gained the mastery, and must ever 
remain fearliil blots in the character of a king, who in many 
other respects was deserving the affections of his people and 
Uie praise of posterity. Unlike the noble Talba, whose virtues, 
arising fiom fixed principles, were uniform in their practice, 
Alonso did no act that was great hut by fits and starts ; for 
when once his suspicions, his jealousy, or his pride, bad 
awakened the sleeping lion, his passions became as destructiTC 
as they were sudden and violent. 

We bave ventured to offer these remarks on the character 
of the king, as some clue to what we have now to relate, 
which would otherwise appear not only extraordinaiy, but 
improbable in tbe conduct of Alonso. On tbe day following 
with tbe Talba, it was observed, by the 
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whole court, that he appeared with a cheerfiilQess, and even 
a kindneBs of maniiec ki all about him, that was somewhat 
unusual; and this sunahine, so apparent in the Iting, reflected 
Hb light on all around. It was haued b; his venerable mother 
aa a proof of the inward satiabction he experienced on being 
reconciled to his brother. Alonso, in truth, had seldom felt 
M happy; for he enjoyed that approval of conscience which 
never fula tn attend the mind after having done a good action. 
It cornea like the visitation of a spirit, whose office it is 1« 
Diake record of the generous and the juat. 

The king attended the council in the same mond, and it 
WHS with great satisfaction that Azevedo, and the more mild 
or prudent of his counsellors, heard him hint that, perhaps, 
the better mode to restore the tranquillity of Algaiva would 
be to offer pardon to all who should lay down their arms, and 
to enter on terms of a merciful peace with the rebellious and 
harassed Moors. We do not dwell on the determination of 
the assembly, since it is foreign to what remaina to be told hy 
us. The king, however, quitted the chamber in the same 
happy temper; and, ere he granted the promised audience 
to Gonsalez and Diego, he ordered that prepaiations should 
be made for a huntm? party so soon as it should be con- 
eluded. This was hailed by all; and soon were his orders 
iwlfiUed. 

Huntsmen, horses, hounds, bugles, and all the joyous 
attendants of such a scene, were ready, expecting the coming 
of the king to mount^his horse and away to the green wood, 
where he was ever the £rst and the boldest to follow up and 
enjoy the sylvan sports. An hour past, and still Alonso was 
closeted with tiiose worthies who held him in secret debate. 
Still the hunters waited, till men began to think that some 
business of import must occasion a delay so extraordinary. 
Many were the whispers, many the conjectures that followed, 
as the impatient nobles and courtiers paced the court, looked 
at the sun which was rising to the meridian, and ever and 
anon turned an eager eye to the door whence the majesty of 
Portugal was expected to sally forth. The very animals 
seemed impatient, as the horses, little accustomed so long to 
stand still when harnessed for the field, neighed, champed the 
bit, or tossed their heads, as if desirous for action; whilst the 
hounds in leash looked with a wistful and asking eye upon the 
himtsman. Still no king appeared, and suspense gave rise 
not merely to conjecture but to an intense feeung of curiosity, 
as to the cause of such delay. 
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At length tlie omiuoua door opened, and the firet who 
appeared from under it was the king, advancing with haaty 
stndeB to the pUtfonn before the castle gates. As he strode 
dova the steps to mount hie hone, the change in his appear- 
ance and demeanour waa too obviaus to escape the leaat 
observing eye. His cheek waa flushed, hii brows bent, and 
hasty glaacei shot from his eyes on those about him: there 
waa, too, that quivering of the under lip, which not a courtier 
present but knew, by experience, was a sure and certain sign 
that the passioaa of Alonso were aroused Co a fearful extent. 
Yet in the present instance one thing, so different from his 
ordmary mode of shewing estreme anger, struck all as remark- 
able; it was, that Alonso apoke not a word of passion. He 
was not merely ulent, but at some moments appeared ab- 
stracted and even sullen. The space afforded for these 
observations waa brief, hut be it remembered that it waa a 
king who became the theme of general observatioD amongst 
dependents and courtiers; not a sign, therefore, not a shadovr 
of nis mood, escaped the self-interested eyes which looked 
upon him : all feared for themselves, yet not knowing what there 
waa to apprehend; far scarcely any one present but at time* 
bad felt the effects of a sudden storm in Che royal hemisphere. 
The very huntsman, who for more than twenty years had 
blown the note that commanded the start for the chase, gave 
a low and uncertain breath to the bugle, as if he feared to 
disturb that silence in his master, which, like the deep stillness 
sometimes preceding a thunder starm, was reckoned but as ao 
augury of its fury when it should burst around. 

The king, however, mounted; and, merely ordering that 
the Alaunles (a species of dog used in boar hunts) should be 
brought out, as he hoped to ^pursue the boar, rode leisurely 
out of the court without noticuw any one. Diego and Gon- 
salaz followed, likewise mounted for the chase. These, whose 
strange conference with the king had produced so sudden a 
change in his manner, did not miss the aim of inquiring eyea. 
In the pale countenance of Diego there was strong evidence 
of recent agitation, and he looked down as if conscious it was 
bo; but in the hardened features of Gonsalez nothing could 
be read. As well might the e^e fix itself on the surface of a 
rock to find what lies deep within it, as men could hope to 
trace, in the expression of his countenance, the hidden purpose 
of his mind. Alias Coellodid not join the hunters; buthealao 
had been seen to steal out the last from the ominous door of 
this secret audience ; and, as if he feared the very presence of 
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nin •ad ur, was remirked to glide away along the old darit 

gallery that led to his apartment. 

The chase, though an occapation, could this day Bcarcely 
be called a pleasure with the King. He rode u it were me- 
ehuiically forward with his late couQ«ellon, Diego and Gon- 
MleE at tits Bide ; and though, when what was called " a 
lingular of boara," meaning a single boor, was hunted out 
from his covert by the fierce Alaunts, the king ibllowed up 
the chaie, and even threw a epear at the bristled animal, yet 
it wa< with little spirit, and so ill aimed that the spear struck, 
and broke short, agoinat an ancient oak tree of the forest. 

" I see your grace needs my help to day," said GonsaleK, 
M he threw his own spear, which struck uie moiuter in the 
throat. 

The king, as if some other thought than that of the sports 
occupied bu mind, and that he applied to it this expression of 
GoDsalei, sud, as a bitter smile stole &am his lip. and bis eye 
fixed itself on the hard-hearted nohleman "Gonsalez, thou 
bast a sure hand and a bold breast." 

" Both, I trust, will never desert your grace in extremity," 
was the ready answer of Gonsalez. 

"It is well," ami the king; "but by the rood we will bunt 
no more to day; there is no life in the sport. The boar falls 
without a struggle, the very dogs seem tamed, and the bugle 
sounds dull and dead to my ears." 

"Your grace's huntsman gets old," said Gonsslez; "he has 
forgot the true flourish of a mort-note." 

" A mort-note '. " cried the king, " it is a mort-note indeed. 
We will hear it no longer; " and turning bis horse's head, he 
rode at full speed back to the castle, closely followed by Gon- 
salei. The king's departure was understood ai the signal to 
break up the chase, and all qiutted the field. 

At tbe usual hour, dinner was served in the great hall. 



mind the king shared in the repast : — 

"His grace is much moved to-day," observed the Bishop of 
Guarda to the queen-consort, Beatrice, as he conversed with 
her somewhat apart from tbe company. " I tear me there hoa 
happened something of deep import; for never did I see the 
king, since he has been a king, look as he did this day, when 
the health of Don Pedro was pledged. To you, noble queen, 
my daughter in my spiritual function, I wul dare speak my 
thought, knowing the gentleneBS of youi heart. There 
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was in the brow of AloDso, or I know him not, an augury of 

"I marked it weU," aaid Beatrice of Costilej "norhai my 
royal buBbond'a etrange demeanour throughout this day escaped 
the eye of an anxious wife. Have you obiierved, too, biahop, 
he has spoken much with thoae cavaliers, so newly returned to 
court, Gonsalez and Diego? And the taxman Coello, whom 
I have ever held in suspicion ; he also has been closeted with 
them and the king. What can thii mean ? what can move my 
husband thus? Aoother thing likewise Burprised me. I earn 
Alonso whispering, as in earnest conference, with his favourite 
esquire of the body. But when I drew near, the king suddenly 
stopped, aud began to talk of his corslet, as if it needed some 
repair. Other matter was in his thought, or I am much mis- 

"Madam," said the bishop, "dare I speak my mind? dare 



" 1 am the confeMor, also, of Don Pedro," said the bishop, 
in a manner peculiarly significant; "1 liked not the kings 
looks when ha son's health was pledged, nor the way in which 
he put down the untaaCed cup, as if conscience-struck." 

"Know you aught, holy father, concerning Don Pedro, 
(hat, were it likewise known to the king, could thus el'- *"'" 



feelings?" inquired Beatrice, as if she would read the vei; 
thoughts of the bishop, as she eagerly gazed on his face. 
"Yet," she added, correcting herself, "you are Don Pedro's 



thouguts of the bishop, as she eaeerly g 
"Yet," she added, correcting herself, "jo 
coDfeBsw and friend; and of you I must not ask this : pardoi 

"Noble lady," answered the Bishop of Guarda, "1 may not 
reply in direct terms to your question; yet thus much, circum- 
stances, which 1 deem so alarmiug, sanction me to say — I fear 
there is cause to apprehend that if the king knew some Becret 
matters that are known to me, his anger would be fearful ae 
that of the chafed lion, whom Alonso so well images in war or 

Sassion, against his son — against another Uving being. I — I 
<ar danger in this dark mood of the king, and that on Don 
Pedro it may fall, perhaps, in the tenderest point." 

"I cannot fiilly interpret your words," said the queen; "but 
they are yours, holy man, and, therefore, I know them to 
speak trulb. If there is danger, how can I avert it? Tell 
me; speak, 1 beseech you. i am a mother, I hope a loving 
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mother, to Don Petlro; atQl am 1 the wife of Alonso, whom I 
fear, and you know how little he heeds woman's counsel. 
May he the bing is angered because hie grandchild Ferdinand 
IB not restored." 

"No," replied the hishopj "1 think not that circmnstance 
is the cause; for Prince Ferdinand waa equally missing this 
morning, when the king appeared hefore bS so full of grace 
and kindness. It was at the mention of Don Pedro's name 
that he became so strangely disturbed; and from some words 
I heard drop from him, as he spoke hefore dinner to Gonsalez, 
I suniect thy husband, lady, is about to leave the castle. I 
heard him say, Let the horses be brought round to the postern- 
gate of the gardens." 

"Look!" cried the queen; "even now Gonsalez glides up 
to the side of the king as he sits on the dais. Mark with what 
earnest gestures Alonso discourses with him. See! he rises, 
he quits the halL Yonder he goes towards the entry of his 
private chamber. I will follow; I will seek my husband; and 
if 1 can, learn bis purpose." 

"Do so, madam," said the bishop; "and if you find there is 
cause to suspect it to be dangerous, fail not to let me know it; 
for — — " he looked round, and then added in a low voice, 
" I will find the means to apprise Don Pedro. 1 know where 
be may be found. The king thinks him at this moment with 
the men-at-arms; but Don Pedro " 

"Tell me, holy man, in pity to a mother's feelings, tell me, 
where is my son? I will not betray it to his incensed father." 

The Bishop of Guards paused a moment, as if doubtful; at 
length he s^d, "Noble Beatrice, I know you to be wise and 
good. 1 think there may be some danger threatens your son, 
and another being dear to him. I will trust you as far as I 
may with honour. I received but this morning a letter from 
Don Pedro, written in much haste, to inform me he was about 
to visit the monastery of Sadla Clara at Coimbra, there to meet, 
at her earnest solicitation, the lady Ines de Castro. The prince 
complained that a messenger from her to him had been de- 
layed on the road, in consequence of his being a Moor: that 
he feared the lady Ines would suffer by his delay; but the 
moment he had made some necessary preparation to leave an 
army, of which he was in command, not an instant would he 
neglect her summons. He hoped ere night-fall to join her at 
Coimbra, Now, well may we guess the prince's danger, should 
his father but suspect this, after the late events regarding this 
unhappy lady." 
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"Danger!" said the queen: "ay, mcb danger u I ibudder 
to think upon; but not bo much to Don Pedro. Holy father, 
even you know not, aa I do, the dreadful jealoiuiea of the king 
towardB her, who I think is much and honourably beloved by 
my son. I will not abuse your confidence. I will inetsntly 
■eek Alonso. Attend me in my oratory. 1 will return speedily. 
You ehall know all. Pouibly what I Bhall leamwillbe found 
of import to my misguided son. Farewell." 

The Bishop of Guarda bowed, and the queen lost not s 
moment in seeking her huaband. The king was in hii own 
apartment. He had made some alight alteration inhiadreit; 
and Beatrice oBierved that he had thrown over hie ahonlden 
a loose mantle, in which he was accuatomed to robe himMlf 
when about to ride forth on a journey. The queen had entered 
the room in her usual manner, in the hope that he would fint 
address her; but the same dark, lowering, and snllen exprea- 
aion was in his countenance. No one, hut an anxious wife 
and mother, would have ventured to break the reserve wbich a 
temper like Alonso's chose to adopt at this momenL 

"You ride forth, my lord!" said the queen: "shall I mm- 
mon the eroom of the chambers to wait on you? You are 
unattended." 

"Mot so," replied Alonso, "when our queen waila and asks 
our pleasure. Beatrice of Castile, you would know whither 1 
ride, ' continued the king, fixing on her a look that had in it 
stem displeasure. "Why is our privacy broken in upon eren 
by you, to gratify woman's curious apint?" 

"Speak not thus, my lord," said tne queen, in the gentlest 
manner, as tears started into her eyes : " why are you thua 
harsh f What if you have spoken truth T Is there a crime in 
what I dof Think you, my lord, I have no eyes, no feelinnl 
Think you I can witness the strong passions which have uoi* 
day shaken your inmost soul, and yet feel no interest to learn 
the cause which thus moves my husband?" 

"Isit *o?"said the king: "I did not thmk I had so played 
the woman to let my looks befray the anger of my heut. I 
thought I could be like tbe stubborn Moon, who can meet 
even death itself, or g^ve it, without a change of asnecL" 

"Alas!" said the queen: "what dark purpose do thete word* 
importf What may 1 not think? what not fear! Alonso, I 
am your wife." 

"Ay," answered the king; "one who should bring us 
children and not counsel, though we grant you are the partner 
of our throne." 
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"And more than thai," said the queen irith spirit, "the 
nhaierof vour weal tmd woej the partner trf' jioui boiom. It 
ia my right, and I have never forfeited it bj abusing it, to 
■hare your confidence. Give it me then. 1 claim it u a right, 
yet would receive it as a favour. There is a cauae for this 
stnuige demeanour. Troubled thoughts are on your brow, 
and your heart is too lull for words to espreas its feelings. 
Give me to know the cause." 

" The cauae!" cried Alonso; " there is indeed a causa; but 
ask it not, breathe it not, know it not, even if you suspect it: 
fin', as I am a man, a lung, I will fulfil the purpoBe of my 
mind. 1 have sworn it by my father's soul, when did I 
break that oath?" 

" If in passion," said the queen, " you have aworn to do 
that which you may hereafter repent; sorrow for Che haaty 
oath; it were better than to sorrow hereafter for the Bin." 

The king started, aa he aald eagerly, " How know you it is 
sin? Oh, you have exceeding cunning; you would fathom 
me; you would pluck up from my aecret soul the knowledge 
of my purpose. But you learn naught from Alonao, saving, 
what you already know, that he is about to depart the castle, 
and that without noise or preparation. Use mecretion, for it 
is our command that you are ailent" 

" Whither go you, my lord ?" said the queen ; "tell me but 
that, whither go you?" 

"To act aa becomes a king," s^d Alonio; "who would 
guard his honour and his blood from sttun." 

" This is no answer," exclaimed Beatrice: " whither, whi- 
ther do you go?" 

"To Coimbra, woman!" cried Alonso, with a voice in which 
all the smothered paaaion of bis soul broke forth with fearful ' 
violence. " I go to Coimbra, there to visit one who would 
render thee and thine diahonoured; disgraced, even as myself; 
one who would break down Che goodly fabric of our ancient 
house; one who would lop that green bough which blosaoma 
with so fair a promise, and in its atead plant briars and thorns, 
vile, foreign, rotten branches, to grow beneath the lustre of 
our crown till they o'ertop it. Let me go; detain me not; 
you shall bear of what 1 do; — justice, an act of justice; ay, 
justice, that great attribute of kings!" 

"Your words are wild," aaid the queen; "whom seek you 
at Coimbra? tell me but whom!" 

Alonso was silent a moment. He paused, looked on his 
wife, and said, as he gazed on her intently, "Whom do I seek! 
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and what are you who ask it? One of the same accursed eex, 
who from the first have heaped on man misery, euilt, and 
ruin. It is woman I seek, a womao : in what other shape 
could wickedness be found complete?" 

"Oh! go not to Coimbra," said the queen: "go not in this 
mood. On my knee I do beseech you. Be patient, all shall 
yet be well." 

" Well !"aaid Alonso; " ay, marry, it shall be well, as you 
say, Tery well ; yet think at what a, price !. — that I, a king, a 
man, a warrior king, who have drawn the eword where men 
were proud to fallow in the battle-Reld, should now be driven 

" To what !" exclaimed the queen. " Give me thy weapoD. 
I will keep it till this passion shall have passed ; and reason 
once more holding her calm seat within your soul, it may be 
trusted to your hand wilh safety : nay, give me thy weapon. 
"" ' ' . 1 .1 .. g thick; thy words wild; — 



Thy looks are dark; thy utterance thick; thy 
the strMning of thy eager eye tella me, King Alonso, thou ha«t 
thouehta of blood within thy mind. Nay, start not, I will he 
heard. You go not to Coimbra, and. in this temper, there to 
seek a helpless, an unhappy — " The queen slopped, for in 
het extreme agitation she had forgotten the charge to silence 
on this subject given to her by the Bishop of Guarda. 

"To seek an unhappy woman," said the king, tilling up the 
sentence the queen had left broken; "it ia true; and that 
woman — Ines de Castro." 

The deep and peculiar tone in which Alonso said this, the 
strong emphasis he laid on her name, struck the queen with 
terrible forebodings; and, dropping on her knee before the 
king, she caught bis band, as she said, " As you are a man, a 
father, a Christian, harm her not; have pity on her. If she 
has offended you, let her answer it when you are yourself to 
judge her calmly ; but go not in this temper; for ^ you se 
her thus there may be — — " 

The kmg started back at hearing this half-finished se 
tence, so plainly alluding to a dreadful purpose; but, recovi.. 
ing himself, he said, in a calmer tone, " Alonso is not cruet- 
If justice demands a victim, it is the law, and not the king, 
who does the act; the eternal law of justice, which sees 
the person but the crime. Yet, whernbre this agitation \ 
have not said what may be my purpose." 

" But your looks ! your fearful looks!" continued the qu< 
"when you named the unhappy Ines, your looks told the 

" 1 will not narae her then," said AIoqbo, wildly ; " I will 
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not name a thought that wanders to her; I would ahroud m; 
vefy thinking iVoiu the eye of day, lest darkness chanse its 
light, uor whisper to the babbling wind a word that should 
betray the deep, dread purpose of my soul. I go; follow me 
not; apeak not of what is past, as you value the obedience of 
a wife, the honour of a husband. Be secret, say not where I 
go. When we meet again, we will debate of this matter 
calmly. And what will it then seem, but a tale for a winter's 
hearth?" Alonso laughed when he spake these last words, as 
if he would force himself to treat lightly the subject of his 
thoughts. But his laughter was such as curdled the very 
blood with its unnatural sound ; it came like the mockery of 
a fiend, whilst his breast was struggling with fearful passions. 

Beatrice would have again interfered : but Alonso burst 
from her, waving her back with his hand ; and, with a look 
that she understood too well U> dare disobey it, forbade her to 
pursue bim. She remained, for some minutes, motionless on 
the spot, where the king burst from her, till hearing the 
trampling of horses beneath the windows, in the inner court, 
she stole to the casement, and saw her husband mounted. 
Gonsalez was presenting Co him a stirrup-cup of wine. The 
king swallowed the contents with frightful avidity, threw the 
cup to a page, dashed spurs into his horse's sides, and, fol- 
lowed by Gonsalei, Diego, Arias Coello, and bis esquire of 
the body, immediately quitted the castle by a private entrance. 

The queen watched till the cavalcade was lost to sight 
behind the brow of a hill; she then rushed fromtiie chamber, 
flew to her oratory, and sinking, almost fainting into a chair, 
said to the Bishop of Guarda, who was awaiting her, " Holy 
father, the king has departed for Comibra, I fear on a purpose 
I shudder but to think upon. No moment must be lost. 
Write to Don Pedro: despatch thy messenger on the swiftest 
steed that may be within the castle. Life or death is in his 
speed. We may yet preserve a helpless being, and the king 
from the blood-guiltiness I fear he meditates. Nay, look not 
doubtful. I saw his passion, I read the deed in his dark eye. 
Father, murder has looks that are unearthly. May God pre- 
vent the crime!" 

The Bishop of Guarda needed no more exhortation. He 
wrote to warn Don Pedro of the threatened danger, and in- 
stantly despatched a messenger with the letter, in the hope 
it might reach the prince in hme, as the bishop knew well the 

route he would take forCoimbra, and directed '"- 

accordingly. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

TheveuT sun hath made i goldrn set, 
And.hy the bright track of ruh OetjchTt 
(»>eB token of a goDdlTday to-morrow. 

Ith 

view of those e' 
Caatro, after her escape from the fortreia of Death, to die 
period in which the Bishop of Guorda spoke of her being at 
Coimhia. The reader is aware that it was her intention to 
seek shelter beneath the walls of Santa Clara. Her motive 
for doing to was not that of absolute security^ as, should 
Alonao know of her retreat, she would be just as liable to fall 
within the power of the king there as in any other place. A 
dear and lacred tie drew her to Santa CIbta. She had ttot 
resoludon to resist it; for it was long, very long, since she had 
folded her infant sous, Juan and Denis, to her heart; and they 
were at Coimbra. 

At the date of our narrative, the monastic foundations of 
Portugal were not merely confined to the use of the mookg or 
nuns who inhabited them. It was a circumstance of commoa 
occurrence for the king, the queen, and princes of the blood, 
occasionally to take up their residence in religious houses, and 
such being extensive in their buildings, in many instances not 
inferior to a royal palace, there was sufficient room to accon^ 
nodate these noble guests without at all interfering with the 
more retired parts of the edifice devoted to the recluse. Santa 
Clara was frequently honoured with these visits; for the woods 
of Coimbra c^ered a favourite himtiiig spot for Don Pedro ; 
and even Alonso had oiM^aiionally passed some days at the 
convent. It is needless to add that the royal bounties flowed 
in requital to the foundation, so that the good abbess took 
especial care such portions of her house as were set apart for 
the rqyal family should ever be in a state of readiness to 
receive them. 

Don Pedro, when he fuicaed it necessary to conceal hit 
unfortunate marriage with Ines, and the fruits of it, from hii 
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father, had entnuted to the care of the AbbeM of Santa Clam 
hU young bohb, Juan and Denis. He did not aftect to disguise 
that they were his children, and threw out hinta, sufficiently 
plain toDe understood, that the favours he intended hereafter 
to bestow upon the convent would depend on the care and 
secresy with which tiiey rere kept from observation. The 
existence of such children, therefore, was little known beyond 
tite walls of the convent. 

It is needless to add that the public voice, which had to long 
pTOclaimed Don Pedro the passionate lover of Ines, suggested 
to the abbess the Bu.ipicion (amounting in her own mind to 
certainty) that no other than Ines could be the mother of 
these princely boys ; hut as this was a point not trusted to her 
confidence, the good lady had sufficient discretion never to 
breathe her suspcions to mortal ear ; and whenever Inea had 
occasionally visited the children, the abbess affected to receive 
her as a person vfho, from the circumstance of her being 
sponsor to Prince Ferdinand, had an undoubted right to feel 
interested in the welfare of his half-brothers. 

Coimhra had been a famous city ever since the times of the 
Romans, by whom it was originally built. A noble acqueduct 
and bridge, the work of that great people, who never conquered 
a country without civilising or benefiting it, endured for many 

Sea; and we believe remain even to this day as monuments 
their grandeur. At Coimbra, also, was the first uniTersi^ 
in Portugal, instituted by King Denis the Liberal, the father 
of Alonso. The city stood on a mountain in the province of 
Beira, watered at its base by the river Mondego, and sur- 
rounded with a country abounding with all those fruits that 
render this land as luxuriant as a garden. 

The convent of Santa Clara, a [3ace that now becomes im- 
portant in OUT story, was a noble gothic edifice, and of such 
vast extent, that its lol^y towera and battlemented walls, as 
they stood, like a crown to the mountain's head, bad more the 
appearance of a castle than of a religious house. Its situatioti 
added much to the majestic character of the building. It was 
guarded in the rear by a precipitous hollow of the mountains, 
whose rugged sides were inaccesmble to the human foot, though 
the wild goat was often seen to leap from point to point amid 
the sharpandbrofcenrocks, to taste of the thyme and aromatic 
herbage that grew scantily upon their surface. In the direc- 
tion from the city, a public path led to Santa Clara; another 
also wound up the mountain ude, where it was tolerably easy 
of access, from a noble forest of pine trees, whose dan and 
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lofty tops afforded to the traveller, as be joumejed beneath 
them, a natural arcade full of grandeur, and of those deep 
shadows that create a sense of awe wbilst they relieve the eye 
from the overpowering effects of unbroken light. 

Around, for many miles distant, nlisbt be seen the beautifiil 
perspective of mountain summits (whose aides were studded 
with pine and oak) rising in gradation ; those nearest the eye 
bold and striking in their outline, whilst the mellowing hues of 
air and distance loftened such aa skirted the horizon into faint 
and airy forms that could scarcely be distinguished from the 
clouds. 

The wbUs of Santa Clara, though sacred to religion, were 
evidently designed for purposes foreign to the mild and 
quiet thoughts that are supposed to accompany the devotee. 
These walls had been built at a time when the Moors possessed 
mare than half the kingdom of Portugal, so that it was w 
necessary to render a convent as capable of defence as if it 
had been a casde. Many a monastic building, during former 
wars, had held out a siege against the infideTs. But though 
the Moors had so lately been in a state of rebellion, their chief 
efforts having been confined to Algarva, the strong city of 
Coirabra feared nothing ; and beyond the usual watch and 
ward, no additional precautions of defence were found neces- 
sary at Santa Clara. 

Its venerable gateway therefore, flanked by gigantic towers, 
stood lonely as it were and silent ; whilst the long embattled 
rampart, the watchtower, and the turret, shewed not a living 
thing upon them, save, perhaps, a bird of the mountains that 
fluttered round these ancient buildings to guard the young 
it cherished in some nest, formed amid the carvings of the 
gothic pinnacles or beneath the shelter of the vacant and 
deserted loop-hole and battlement. Within the walls was seen, 
arisin? above them, the chapel of the convent; a lofty and 
magnificent edijice, where kings and queens had contributed, 
with a lavish hand, to render its altars and shrines rich in the 
jewelled pump of superstition. 

It was after a journey in which nothing happened worthy of 
notice from the time of her escape, till her amval at this place, 
that Ines de Castro and her faithful guide Caasim, towards 
evening gdned the pine forest near the circuitous and narrow 
path that led to the convent. But ere she issued from beneath 
the gloom of the forest, she fixed her eyes on Santa Clara, that 
stood before her on the summit of the heights the was about 
to ascend. 
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Though all below partook of the solemn abade of the hour, 
the convent, from its elevated site, was lit up Id the golden 
lustre of the departing aun ; not a tower nor battlement but was 
distdnct and dazzling. 

As Inez gazed on its walls, sweet thoughts of her children 
stole over her mind. Long before she gained the summit of 
the mountain, the sunshine had paased irom its towers and 
battlementa, and Santa Clara stood dark, lonely, and majestic, 
imposing on the mind of the observer solemn feelings, subdued 
thoughts, that hannonised with the holy quiet of the scene- 
All was soon obscured bj the approaclung shades of night, 
save the great eastern window of the church, which, illumined 
by the tapers from within, like the power of that religion to 
whose service it had been raised, seemed to grow more bright 
as the outward world darkened around it. As Ines drew near, 
the solemn hymn to Che Virgin Mother thrilled upon her ear, 
and she felt as if the strain spoke to her of her children. 
Ines paused, slowly approached the portal, nor did she sum- 
mun the warder to give her entrance till the anthem had 
ceased: so deep was her veneration for those sacred sounds, 
she would not have interrupted them even to satisfy the long- 
ing of her heart by hastening to her infanta. 

When silence had once more resinned her reign, Cassim 
applied his lips to a large horn that hung without the gates. 
The Moor blew a clear strong blast that awakened the moun- 
tain echoes. It was answered hy the warder, who speedily 
admitted Ines within the walls. He looked doubtfully on her 
Moorish guide; but the lady, who was no stranger to the 
warder of Santa Clara, having recommended bim to be cared 
for as one who had well served her, Cassim was conducted to 
the apartment where poor strangers and servitors found their 
wants supplied in abundance. This night was he to tarry at 
the convent; and the lady Ines charged Um not to depart on 
the next day without seeing her, as she had an especial com- 
mission which she intended to trust to Ms experienced fidelity. 
C^asram bowed respectfiilly, and, promising to fulfil her com- 
mands, retired, and left her to an interview with the Mother 
of the Slaters. 

The Abbess of Santa Clara no sooner beard who awaited 
her, than, with as much haste as she thought became one ot 
herdignity, she entered the Locutocy, and welcomedtbe newly 
arrived guest with the most profound respect, and instantly 
summoned to her side one of those assistant nuns colled Dis- 
creta, and gave orders the lady Ines de Castro should have 
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chambers in the suite alwaya held in readineBS for the royal 
fomily; and that the chilu'en, Juan and Denis, should be 
forthwith brought to her. Ines, however, having learaed 
they were already in bed, declared she would not have them 
disturbed, but would look od Uiem in their sleep; and thank- 
ing the abbess for her hospitahty, followed the Discreta front 
the Locutory. 

We do not attempt to portray the feelings with which Idcs 
visited her children so dearly loved, so secretly held from the 
eye of the world, and so long absent from her sight. If our 
reader i>e a mother, she will fill up the picture without our aid ; 
if 80 dear a name as that of a parent is not hers, we would re- 
it her but to blend the temlerest thoughts that have passed 
lugh her owd mind with those which are moat pure, most 
holy, ftod she will have an image of a, fond mother's hearL 
Havine for some time indulged feelings so dear to her, Inei 
softly kissed the downy cheels of her sleeping children, and 
retired from their apartment to one adjoining, having chosen 
it on that account as her own. Here a second pleasure wa* 
reserved for her, and though leas delightful than that she had 
just experienced, it was most welcome to her harassed mind, 
as it afforded her what, to the anxious and the unhappy, is a 
desired and salutary indulgence — -the opportunity to pour her 
griefs into the bosom of a faithful friend: for great was her 
Rurprise when her own Ximena came into her room ; that 
faithful Moorish maiden whom she had cherished for yean, 
bad enlightened with Christianity; who had witnessed the 
secret marriage of her mistress, and attended her in those 
hours of sorrow and anguish in which she had secretly become 
a mother. 

Ximena sa&fied the inquiries of Ines by telling her, that 
on the raoming after the Talba and Prince Fer£nand had 
contrived her first escape from Cintra, she (Ximena) bad 
sought the walls of Santa CUra, certain she should be ad- 
mined; as, when Don Pedro gave his children to the care of 
the abbess, he had entrusted no attendant but Ximena to 
conduct them to her house. The Moorish muden, from the 
tender love she bore to their mother, had determined, there- 
fore, to watch over the children, till she could once more 
resume her station by her mistress's aide. 

Thus much she told the lady Ines; but, fearM to give her 
unnecessary alarms, she did not communicate to her certain 
reports that had reached her ears from a &voured page who 
was about the penon of AloQio. This youth had been sent to 
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Sonla Clara lo bear an offering, from the good ijueen Isabella, 
of thankiiilnesB for the quacrel bo happily terminated, by her 
interference, between AJunso and bis brotber. Ximena saw 
the page who aaae on this emuid. She knew him well, and 
being de^nnu to gain intelligence from the court, at length 
diev fi^m the youth an acknowledgment, under a charge of 
secreaj, "that the king, in one of his psaaions, hud dropt some 
wonb expreadng hU resentment ag^nst the liidy lues de 
Cwtro, for giving up Prince Ferdinand to the Moon." Ximena 
was prudent as well ai affectionate ; she determined, therefore, 
not to diatreis her mistress by repeating such a tale unless sbe 
found it necessary to do so. 

Perhaps it is needleas to add that tbe lady Inee communi- 
cated to ber bumble &iend all that occurred durine her 
captivity in the fortress of Death. When Ximena heard thai, 
under the pressure of strong circumstances, Ines bad been 
driven to acknowledge to the hateful Diego ber marriage with 
the prince, she instantly conjured her not to delay an hour in 
seeking an interview with Don Pedro. 

It was the first wish of Ines's heart to see ber hiuband, 
and, seconded by the couQseU of her attendant, she wrote a 
letter to him, conjuring him, so soon as be should receive it, 
as be valued al] that was roost dear to him on earth, to come 
straight to Santa Clara, as she had that to communicate which 
would admit of no delay. Don Pedro was stationed with bis 
men-at-arms not many miles from Coimbra; where he had 
taken Mi post with the intent to intercept the succours which 
had been spoken of by the Talba, in Ms interview with the 
king, as expected by bim ere he was deserted by bis Christiau 
allies. Cassim was intrusted with the letter, and commanded 
that he should lose no time to gain admittance to tbe presence 
of Don Pedro, 



These minor circumstances we deemed it necessary to state, 
since they will all be found of import in the sequel; and in- 
deed often is it seen in human life that events, trifling in 



themselves, lead on to tbe greatest consequences. They ai 
like links in a chain, parts that may not be disjoined vrithont 
breaking the conljnui^ of the whole. 
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1 woman of this valiant siiirit 
' ft coward heud bet s^etM these voids,' 



her letter, and the time she fancied it prohable Don Pedro 
might arrive to answer it in person. A day paastd, lie did 
not come ; still she could hardly expect that Cassim could have 
made the journey, or that her huahand as a commander in 
the field, could so instantly make arrangements to quit it, 
even for a brief space, in iesa time than had elapsed. To- 
morrow she thought he must arrive, snd she endeavoured to 
comfort herself with the idea; but when the morrow came, 
her impatience arose to an acute and dreadful feeling of sus- 
pense. During the whole of the morning she scarcely stirred 
from her apartment, as it commanded an extensive view of 
the country, and her eyes wandered over it restless and eager 
to catch a glimpse of an approaching horseman, attended, 
perhaps, hut bv one or two persons; for she knew that Don 
Fedro would come as privately ae passible to Coimbra. 

Wearied with watching and repealed disapp ointment, she 
resigned her station near the window to Ximena. It was now 
that the lengthening shadows told how far the day was spent; 
and still Don Pedro had not arrived. At one moment Ines 
determined to endearour to be more composed, and to give 
up all hope of seeing him on that day. At the next moment 
she listened, or would suddenly lum and ask Ximena if she 
could see any one issuing from the forest, or treading the 

" t descry nothing, lady," replied Ximena, " but a dull hazy 
sky, and the sun which, seen through it, looks like a ball fiery 
red; not a breath of air stirs, and there are but few clouds: 
yet, only hear, lady, that scream! It was of the eagle as he 
darted from his nest in the rock, and soared above our headn. 
And in the valley at the foot of the mountain I see the cattie 
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bound; even at this height can 1 hear Iheir loud bellowinzs. 
Not a goat is to be seen on the ridgea of the rocks. Lady, 
this will be a fearful n^ht, though dl is now ra still." 

"A fearful nighl, Xiniena!" said Ines de Castro, in a 
melancholy tone, as some sad thought crossed her mind; 
" Will it be 80? how know you?" 

" Lady, I have lived for years among the mountains of Al- 
garva, to which this of Coimbra is but as a little hill, and the 
sipis 1 tell yon never fail. Besides, did you not mark last 
night the shooting stars, and the burning meteors, that played 
with sight-dazzli^ fires about the heavens — I would that my 
lord were come." 

"And so would I, Ximena," said Ines, with a sigh. "I 
cannot tell, girl, wherefore it is so, but my heart is heavy 
within me: there are moments when I fancy that I aholl never 

" Say not so, dear lady," replied her attendant; " I trust 
ray lord will come, and that you may often meet in days far 
happier than these have been. Long suffering, ansious 
thoughts, and this suspense, have weakened your spirits, and 
filled your mind with sad forebodings." 

Ines shook her head, and fixing a look, in which there was 
the most melancholy expression, upon her waiting damsel, 
she Blud, I think other. A strong prepossession fills my mind, 
that some new peril, some deep cause of sorrow, awaits me. 
I dare not trust the deceiver, Hope. Have jou never heard 
that sometimes before death, or great calamity, the unhappy 
have had such secret forebodings? They are awliil, Ximena, 
though man cannot fathom their cause. It is as if the soul 
looked abroad, though imperfeclJy, into that dim futurity hid- 
den from fleab and blood. 1 have often thought, a voice that 
will be heard, a power more than human, that will speak to 
the heart, gives these suggestions; or, perhaps, the spirits of 
the dead may hold this secret counsel with that part of our 
being which is immortal like themselves. 1 know not what 
it is,T)ut 1 think these misgivings of mind have a purpose that 
deceives not, though it be featfiil. Ximena, did you remain 
in my chamber last night whilst I slept?" 

" I stayed by you, lady, till I saw your eye-lids close; you 
moved not; and as I listened, soft and low bTeathings told me 
you slept, then 1 quitted your side, and left you to repose." 

"I alepl," said Inez, "but there was no repose in the 
thoughts that haunted my pillow. A solemn vision stood 
before me ; and though awake now, I see it as perfectly when 
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I Bhat my eyea thus, aa if it were reality, and atiU before 

" Wliat vision, lady!" inquired Ximena with eagernen, 
whUgt evew feature became fixed in deep attentiou, aa she 
I listened to hear some eztraordinary commuDication ; far, ia 
her day, the designs of Providence were considered, particu- 
larly in Portugal, to be made known by the agency of dreams 
and visions ; moat gave credit to them, and few, even amongst 
the bold and hardy, heard them with indifltrence. 

" I thought," continued Ines, " that I was in this convent 
of Santa Clara; and yet, by that contusion of places and 
ideas so common in dreams, the convent was in Castile, the 
land of my birth. As I looked on my children, mv mother 
stood before me, pale, ghastly, like an inhabitant of the tomb, 
yet in her countenance that expression of benevolence, that 
marked her features, as I beheld her, hefore she died: she 
beckoned me to follow; I essayed to do so, but could never 
quit my chamber. Anon I heu^ a bugle sound, and thought 
it was my lord's, as he was going forth to the woods. When 
I turned again, my mother was gone. A corpse lay on that 
spot, where her spectre had passed before my sight. I stooped 
down to gaze upon it, and methought the features were my 
own. I endeavoured to cry out, but avoke. As I did so, 
cold and trembling with horror, 1 saw — or else my senses were 
deceived by terror — a shadow pass slowly before my bed. It 
seemed to pause a moment, and then was seen no more. I 
rose up, looked around, but all was darkness." 

"A fearful visionl" cried Ximeoa: "yel, lady, may not the 
anxious thoughts, the late trials you have experienced, suggest 
these terrific ideas in the wanderings of sleep? Think uiiib 
of it; let it not prey on your heart, 1 will hope it is no 

" It may he no other," replied Ines, "yet I cannot shake 
off the melancholy that besets my soul; and thoughts of tea- 
der affections, of dearest cares, pass rapidly across my mind. 
If I die, Ximena, tell my lord that in death be was as dear 
to me as in that happy hour when he first won the heart of 
the youthiiil Ines de Castro. My children, my poor children ! 
you will be carefiil over them in mfancy, and someldmes spe&k 
to them of their mother." 

" Dearest lady," said Ximena, " I would entreat you to ibr- 
hear this discourse. Let happier thoughts occupy your nund. 
Some great change must be the consequence of late events. 
When Don Pedro shall learn that your marriage is no longer 
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a secret to the vicked Diego, my lord will be the first to ac- 
knowledge you openly as his wife to the king. Xttt us hope, 
then, for better timea; and think with how much joy Ihe good 
Doa Manuel de Caatro will see hia daughter hold that place 
to which her merit and her virtue give her the fairest title, as 
the wife and the mother of princes." 

"My father, my poor father!" said Ines. " Oh that I could 
see him once again; that I could pour out my secret sorrows 
in his bosom. Ximena, there are moments when hitter feel- 
ings of remone come over my mind. Had I never done aught 
without consulting my father's wisdom, and listening to the 
counsels of his aSection, these hours of suffering had been 
spared me. Yet I thought the time would come, when he 
would rqoice to see his child the beloved wife of a prince Bo 
noble as Don Pedro. I wished to spare him all participation 
in the knowledge of my marriage, that, if the anger of the 
king fell heavy upon me, he might not suffer; yet, alas ! in- 
stead of sparing him, 1 fear I have but accumuJaCed on him 
griefs that will bring down his grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. I love, I honour, my father. Could I but see him, I 
would kneel at his feet, and, avowing all the truth, ask his 
forgiveness ere I begged his blessing on my marriage." 

" How pregnant is anxious thought!" said Ximena. "Lady, 
in these moments of doubt and suspense, you recall every 
melancholy theme to give you pain. Think of your father, as 
in truth he is, a gracious and a favoured nobleman, who can- 
not but rejoice when he shall learn that fortune has been to 
his child no blind mistress, but has given her an elevation 
equal to her desert. You, dear lady, have looked but on the 
evils of your condition ; let me do other; you see but the 
stormy cloud that throws its shadow over a fair landscape, 
I will look on the country itself, and think what it will be 
when sunshine shall succeed the dark hour that obscures it. 
You have a devoted, a kind lord, and children sweet as the 
young blossoms of earliest spring ; are these no comforts ?" 

" Comforts!" said Ines: "they are the lifeblood of my heart; 
more welcome to these eyes than the light of day; and so 
dear, that to have called them mine is happiness, though I had 
not another hour to live." 

" Horsemen, horsemen ! lady," cried Ximena, as she clapped 
her hands exultingly, and expressed her joy aAer the manner 
of her people : " yonder comes my lord ! ' 

"My lord! my husband!" said Ines as she started from her 
seat, rushed to the window, and looked fixedly on the spot that 
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led from the forest to tlie winding aacetit of the convent path. 
Having gazed for several minutes in silence {till those who 
approached had completely cleared the shadow of the trees 
and could now be seen in the uninterrupted light), the flush 
of sudden joy that had overspread the check of Ines, like 
trimson on the cloud of evening, died away, and lefl it white 
as death. " It is the king," she said in a low voice, as evely 
nerve in her body trembled at the dreadful apprehension hu 
presence at such a moment occasioned. " Ximena, I am lost !" 
"The kingl" repeated her attendant, " surely it cannot be." 
"I know it is Alnnao," said Ines: "he rides the cream- 
coloured horse given him by Don Pedro. He cornea to no 
good purpose ; for oh, Ximena ! my fear is quick of eye. Is 
not yonder man who rides by his side Diego ? and, saints of 
heaven '■ is not that, too, Gonsalez? What does the coming 
of such men bode lo me?" 

Ines sunk dowu on a seat that stood near the window, as 
she spoke. Ximena turned to support her, for she looked as 
if about to lose even the very consciousness of her fears. 
"Dear lady," said Ximena, greatly distressed, and scarcely 
knowing what U> say to comfort her, for at this instant the 
faithful girl remembered the vague report that had been told 
her by the page, of Alonao's displeasure against Ines, " what 
can 1 dot shall I call for assistance? shall I summon the 
abbess? You will not see the ijng; he wiU not ask it; you 
must not meet him." 

"I will meet him, Ximena," said Ines in a calmer voice; 
and, struggling to overcome the effects of this surprise, she 
added, "Diego comes with bim. Is it fitting, Ihiak you, that 
he should be possessed of a knowledge of the truth, whilst 1 
conceal it from Alonso? No, I am the wife of his son, the 
mother of that son's children, and in his name I will claim the 
protection of the king as my right. If he has a father's regard 
tor the honour of a son, if he is a man, he dare not withhold it." 

"Think what you do, lady," said Ximena, " 1 fear " 

" I fear not," exclaimed Ines, as she arose, and shewed by 
the returning firmness of her manner, and the blood that once 
more crimsoned her cheek, she had recovered from her first 
shock; "I fear not; I am the wife of Don Pedro, true in faith 
and in love. My part in him must be respected; what should 
I fear? Go, Ximena, lose not a moment, bring me Juan and 
Denis. I will go boldly forth this chamber, and leading my 
children by the hand, 1 will kneel atAlonso'sfeet, and bid bim 
look with pity on the wife and o&pring of his son. This shall 
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be my part ! I feel it becomes me ; I feel it ii due to the love 
I bear a htuband, due to the love of a mother, to the honour 
of my father. I will meet the king ; he ihall see that innocence 
can be fearless in peril." 

"But Diego, Gonsalez, they are ^th him. Think, lady, 
Alonao would not thus seek you at Colmbra, and in their com- 
pany, but for some purpose that must be eviL Lady, fly to 
the church ; take refuge at the altar ; there you need not fear, 
since even these men must respect the sanctuary." 

I will not fly to it," replied Ines; "the criminal, the guilty, 
shroud themselves beneath the sanctuary, that guards them 
fhim the just terrors of the law. Would you hare the wife of 
Don Pedro like these t Would you have her thus confess her- 
self guilty when her heart tells her she is injured? No, I will 
meet AloQso. Go, bring hither my children; there is no time 
for delay; for, hark ! even now Alonso demands admittance at 
thegates. Hear you not the blast of the horn V ' 

Ximena paused a moment, as the loud summons of the horn 
rung throuGh the towers of Santa Clara. " That is my sum- 
mona," said Ines, who seemed to gain courage as the dreaded 
moment advanced. " I come, king, to anawer it My children, 
Ximena, my children !" 

Ximena obeyed, and passed into the next chamber, where 
they were playing together at some childish sport, and led 
into the presence of their mother two lovely boys. The 
oldest had scarcely numbered five years, his brother w 



spirit with which ahe essayed to meet the king; yet, for a 
moment, she stooped down, folded them both to her bosom, 
and imprinting an eager ktsa on their ruddy lips, led one in 
either hand, and bade Ximena open the door of her chamber. 

"I descend to the royal apiulment," satd she to her at* 
tendant, " where my husband is wont to give audience when 
he is at Coimbra. Go forward, Ximena, and say to Alonso, 
that there Ines de Castro awaits him, and craves to see bis 
Grace alone." 

The manner in which this was spoken forbade Ximena to 
ofler any resistance to her lady's purpose; and it occurred to 
her mind that, perhaps, it was the best course she could adopt, 
since the faithful maiden thought it was impossible that Alonso 
could look on her mistress and her children without feeling 
that kindness and affection bo due to both. 

At the moment Alonso entered, Donna Ines de Castro stood 
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at the farthest end of the room, calmly awaiting hia arrival. 
In either hand ihe elil! led an infent, wbo»e cherub looks and 
Brtlesa demeanour, reflecting an image of their mother's 
beauty, were in the hiehest degree engaging. With dignity 
in her atep, yet with the most aSecting aimplicity, Inei ad- 
vanced to meet Alonso, and kneeling at hia feet, presented 
to him her children, as she said, "My king, my father! look 
on theae; and if there is that in them should remind you of 
their unhappy mother, pardon it for the sake of youc own 
hlood that flows in their veins. Bless them, sire, hless them '. 
as the children of your nohle Bon, take them to your bosom ; 
and for their aakeslook with pity on her who is the wife, the 
mother of beings ao near youraelf i — pardon, pardon ! " 

Alonao pauaed, looked on Ines, and then on her children, 
with a countenance in which there waa stem displeasure, yet 
not unmiied with wonder and aurpriae at the boldness of her 
resolution, contrasted aa it was by the humility of her manner. 
" It is too late," said the king; " aueh a prayer might once 
have been heard ; but when I think on alt the injuries you 
have heaped on me and mine, I may not be moved to listen. 
You are the author of my son's dishonour,-— of his disobe- 
dience; and would now " 

" I have not dishonoured the prince," said Inea as she rose 
up, and stood before the king, whilst a mantling blush of 
indignation overspread her cheek, and her kindling eye told 
how deeply she felt being thus chaived as tbe author of Don 
Pedro's dishonom'. "Your son loved me with all the winning 
constancy of affection. With the unremitting suit of ardent 
love, he noed and won my soul. Still, O king ! fearful of thy 
displeasure, I denied him the poor hand he sought with so 
much ardour; till, witnesung his silent sorrow, mat pleaded 
more eloquently than words, I who did resist his importunity, 
could not resist the sight of his grief — we were wedded; the 
' dispensation of his Hdineas first giving sanction to our vowi. 
Since then, 1 have loved him with all truth as a Uthful wife. 
These innocenta have 1 borne to him; and for his sake would 
I die rather than live as a cause of offence to one so dear. 
This ie my crime, Alonao; — it merits not the reproach of dis- 
honour." 

Alonso was unmoved; and as laes looked up in the hope 
to read some trace of a less stern expression in his looks, she 
shuddered aa she beheld the dark irown that knit his brows 
and tbe terrific character of his eye, which full, black, and 
dilated, seemed to flash upon her with withering glances. 
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" Hast thou not dishonoured me?" he said; and he added, 
as if recalling every circumstance that could keep up the de- 
termination to vhich he had been vrought by the revengeftU 
Di^o and the ruthless Gonsalex, " Wa« it known to me that, 
seduced by thj arti, Don Pedro was thy husband, nhen I 
pledged the word of a king that he should wed with a daofhter 
of Arragon ? But Aloneo, fbnooth, must be duped, deceived, 
and by thy means! And what is he now? How does he now 
stand with a brother king! As one faithless to his engage- 
ment, a paltering prince, a common word-breaker! Tbia is 
thy act, thy doing ; as but for the accursed tie that held Pedro 
to thee, my son would have fulfilled the commaads of his 
fether, and preserved his honour to Arragon, pure and spotlesB 
as bis great name and place demand, in the s^ht of kings 
and kingdoms; — and more than this, for even this is thy least 
crime, £dst thou not, to satisfy tby own ambition — that these 
ofi^ringe of thy blood should hereafter wear our crown — 
didst thou not — do I speak it, and endure thy sight — give up 
the noble Ferdinand to the base, infidel Moors? 

"No," said laes; "it Ja most felse" I never did this. The 
very men who now led you hither, to condemn an innocent 
being, th^ were the traitors who laid in bonds both me and 
the noble boy." 

A scornful laugh burst from the lips of Alonso, as be said, 
"We know that part of thy tale already. It was to recover 
the prince, could lie have effected it, that CiousaleE followed 
thy steps. Oh, woman, deceitful woman ! seek not by folae- 
hood to cover tby cruel purpose. It was in the hope thai 
Ferdinand would no longer be the stumbling-block to thy 
ambition, which promptea thee to deliver up the gracious boy 
to my worst foes. This artifice avails not with me. Speak 
truth, and repent thee of thy ains." 

"Alas!" said laee, who now trembled at the thought of 
the danger to which she was exposed by this prepossession of 
the king, " what avails it that I should speak, since you, sire, 
give credit to my cruel enemies, but heed not truth when it 
comes from my upiT I am innocent. As God shall judge 
between me and mem, I am innocent: — what your purpose 
is, I know not; yet I read it ia terrible. Your looks, your 

Fieech, all betray it. Tell me, king, what is it you would do? 
will learn to bear it; but, oh, have pity on my children!" 
"Woman," said Alonio, "though guilt may escape for a 
time, yet is its condemnation, like Uiat of final doom, certain, 
however slow. The criminal is cast into a dungeon to await 
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the sentence of his offence, — our judgment shall be more swift, 
th»/efare more merciful, and we are em's to pass it: — confess 
thy sina to heaven, for not an hour is the date of thy life." 

"Mercyl Mercy!" awd Ines, ainling on her knees before 
him ; " oh, have mercy upon me 1 Do not as you aie a, king, 
as you are a Christian, do not dip your hands in my innocent 
blood, and thus commit an act that shall brand your memory 



with injuatice. If you suspect me — give me a fair and open 
trial. ! will not shun it. If I prove guilty, let me die as d " 
the guilty, by the hand of the law ; hut, oh, commit not ai 



■.t of murder." 

" I will not hear this," said Alonso. " Let go my robe. 
You know your sentence ; it is one of justice, not of wrath. I 
will not hear you." 

'"' " cried Ines. " I plead for life; and 



that will give me words to move vour heart, though il 
"' '' II as the flinty rock. Think of my youth : to h 

n the fulness of life and being, in the strength of my 



stubborn as the flinty rock. Think of my youth: to be thus 
cut off in the fulness of life and being, in the strength of my 
years, without so much of grace being given to me as to allow 
me time to repent of thdse deep sinsIhavecomraitt< ' 
God in heaven. Think too, of your son, your only i 



e time to repent of thdse deep sins I have committed against 
od in heaven. Think too, of your son, your only son. How 
will you bear his grief, when he shallask from you his unhappy 



wife, whilst you pnint but to her mangled corpse, with the 
very hand that has done the deed? Alonso, if thou bast the 
heart of a father, how wilt thou hear a son's curse; — a son 
who sbnulil oslt a blessing of his father, to see him rise and 
curse him as the murderer of his wife?" 

" Or shall 1 not rather shew liim Ferdinand," said Alonso, 
" saved from thy ruthless ambition, thou step-mother in heart 
aawellaaname?" 

" I never harmed the boy," said Ines, "so help me holy 
aajnta of heaven ! I loved and would have cherished him as 
my own. Look on these children, who, too young Co know, 
too infantine in mind to understand, their gtandsire's cruel 
purpose to their mother, stand ailent, awe-struck before thee, 
yet weeping for sympathy. See! they kneel and raise their 
innocent hands and asking eye to thee, yet know not what to 
ask — their looks — their innocence — plead for mercy. Hast 
thou a soul so cold, ao hardened, t« resist them? Alonso, 
thou wilt not take my life?" 

" J have sworn it, woman," replied the king, as he cast hia 
eyes upon the ground, and spoke in a steady, determined, yet 
calm voice; "I have sworn that thou shalt die," 
"Oh, break the oath!" said Ines: " the sin is great, yet to 
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shed blood vere greater. Kay, to break it will not be bid; 
for Angela and spirits of a higher vorld, who look on this, atid 
earry up to God the register of all men's acta below, they shall 
record before the thioue of heaven itself this sin aa virtue, for 
it Bparea the innocenL Alonso, ahew thyself a king in act aa 
well aa power; and in the magnitude of thy great spirit pardon 
a wretched woman, who has no defence, save in thy own 
mercy." 

"Peace, peace," said Alonso: "I must not hear you; I 
■hall forget 1 am a man." 

" Oh, you will prove tW joa are more than man, for mercy 
is of higher mould," exclaimed Ines: "man foUowa the im- 
pulse of his own fallen nature if he gives way to paaaJon ; but 
when pity moves the soul to spare, then does he rise above 
himself, and emulates the attributes of heaven; then is he hke 
to God. Hard-hearted, relentless, what is he but a son who 
bears not the image of his Father? for God will remove the 
impress of himself from that being who ha^ no mercy. Thou 
wilt not kill me?" 

Alonso turned aside hie head, and waved his ha.nd aa if to 
chide back the unhappy woman, who drew nearer to him, till 
at last she ventured to place her band on his. "Life," con- 
tinued Ines, "is dear to all; for who so strong in suifering, 
who BO reaolute to bear, who so confident in innocence, that 
he would wish to rush before Ma Maker till He shall call hun? 
Alonso, I will plead to thee for thy own aake. Hast thou no 
regard for thy own repose ; thy rest by day, thy quiet in the 
night? Hast thou not a conscience? and will that slumber 
thmk you, whilst my blood shall cly from the very earth, 
The king's hand shed it! Thou wilt fear thy conacieuce." 

Alonso appeared greatly moved. He turned towards Ines ; 
and there was that expression in his countenance which spoke 
the struggles of Ids mmd. 

The unhappy lady observed thia, and hailed it aa an omen 
of mercy. Dcsiroua tu complete the favourable impression ahe 
hoped she had made on hia feelings, she thus continued; 
"Yes, I will tell thee, that though tiiy conscience may now 
sleep, yet aball it one day awaken, never more to rest. Oh! 
triSe not with such a power. To the good, it ia like the rest 
of infancy, calra and sweet; to the bad, it ia as a fire that 
btuns for ever, yet without consuming that which feeds the 
flame. Oh! canat thou Alonso, cease to feel a power like 
this? Poor, helpless, trembling at your feet, I sue for life. 
If for one so desolate thou hast no pity, yet for thy own sake 
respect thy conscience ; bid it not condemn thee." 



"Biee, lady, riie," smd Alonso; "by the rood! thy prayen 
have in them a power stronger than that of wrath." 

"They have the force of truth. Who may resist itf ' aaid 
Ines. "Oh, Alonao, look on this boy:" she lifted up her 
eldeat son in her arms as ahe spoke, and presented him to the 
king: "Look in his face. Dost thou see nothins; there that 
may remind thee of his father— -of thyself? He has his mother's 
eyes; ao have 1 heard it said hy one dear to thee and me. 
Those eyes drop tears. Let them move thee to pity; and the 
day will come when this child shall learn lo bless thee for it. 
He can already lisp his prayers; and in those orisons of inno- 
cence have I taught him to name thee, to pray for Alonio'a 
life, and canst thou destroy his mother?" 

Alonso took the child from her arms, kissed the boy, and 
passing his hand over a head of clustering curls, said, " I will 
think of thy prayer. Go, lady; retire, retire to thy chamber. 
Promise me not to quit it. I caonot harm thee whilst these 
innocents look in my face. Go to thy chamber. Yet slir not 
from it. I command ohedience." 

" I will not disobey thee, site," replied Ines ; " for thou art 
father of him to whom I owe all ohedience. Thou, too, art 
my king ; and may be the ready compliance I shew to thy 
commands may prove me not unworthy kinder thoughts. 
Thou wilt he merciful; I know thou wilt. In thy mercy will 
I trust; for thou wilt have no power given thee to harm me, 
if God hut touch thy heart with pity." 

Alonso waved his hand, as Ines, leading her children from 
his presence, retired once more to the solitude of her own 
chamber. 

From the manner in which the king quitted Ines de Castro, 
it cannot be doubted that his purpose was shaken. It needed 
but calm reflection; it needed but that some friend to truth 
should have stept in, and supported him in his better feehngs, 
to gain a complete victory over his passions. Had Beatrice 
or Aievedo been near him; nay, had he but been left to him- 
self in these momenta of returning mercy, all had been well. 
But his evil genius was lord of the ascendant; for, as he 
crossed the gallery to retire to his own apartment, otter the 
painful interview we have attempted to describe, Gonsalez, 
who was on the watch, encountered him ; and, under an ap- 

Eiorance of duty, followed Alonso with pertinacious resolution, 
ong were they in secret conference together. What then 
passed must be matter of conjecture, as nothing certain was ev«r 
known. However, thus much we may state with truth, that 
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GouBBlez felt that now the hour was come when Inei or him- 
8elf musttyi. It ia needleu to add be did not even pause in 
choosing wlio ihouJd become the victim. 

Alonso, gufficiently irritated against Inea de Castro, had 
already listened to whatver falsehoods had been instilled into 
his mind, to make her appear arttiil ai well as guilty ; but well 
did Gonsalez know that representations auch aa theae would 
avul nothing with Don Pedro, who, from late circumstances, 
was very likely to r^ain the confidence of the king. Should 
Inet, therefore, but once gain opportunity to state to the prince 
her husband, the wrongs which she, aa well aa Ferdinand, had 
Buffered from Diego and himaelf, they were both loat men. 
Can it then be doubted, that driven to save all, or lose all, by 
one bold act of villany, Gonsalex would now use eveiy argu- 
ment once more to sharpen and confirm the almost "blunted 
purpose" of the king? Alonso'a violent passions, hia deep 
resentments and fears, leat, sooner or later, Ferdinand would 
be got rid of to make room for the ofispring of an ambitious 
step-mother (for so he considered Inea s children in the auc- 
cesdon), were all feelings which one so artful aa Gonsolet 
knew how to turn to account. Whatever were the arguments 
used by this wicked counsellor with the king, no doubt they 
were powertiil, as, contrary to his own intentions, he forbore 
comtnunicating again with the unhappy lady, who, with such 
ready obedience, had retired to her chamber at hia command. 
Thither must we now follow her. 

Inea de Caatro, though alarmed by the manner in which 
Alonao had declared hia cruel purpose, nevertheless would not 
sufi^r herself to auspect the fe^ful extent to which his pesdons 
were capable of leading him when they were once roused : ao 
that even now she fancied he had not really meditated her 
death. He might have intended to prove her fortitude, the 
constancy of her affection, or how far she was willing to sub- 
mit herself to him; and thia hope arose almost to conyiction, 
when she recollected the calm and softened tone in which he 
had lefl her, and the kiss, too, he had imprinted on the lips of 
her child; ahe thought that could not come from a heart 
capable of such fierce resentment. These thoughts re-aesuted 
her; and with that sudden transidon from fear to hope, a 
powerful property in minds quick and imaginative, she no 
longer dreaded Alonso, and fancied it needed but the arrival 
of Don Pedro, for that beloved husband completely to recon- 
cile his father to their marriage. 

One circumstance gave her some u ' " ' 
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Ximena did not come to attend on hei. She had no doubt her 
faithfiil servant had been forbidden to approach her; yet why 
this should be so waa to her unaccountable. In vain did she 
endeavour to guess the cause. lUatless and uneasy, sdll she 
determined to shew the most perfect submission to the king,' 
and not to quit that chamber he had assigned to her as a 
prison, till such should be hia command. Yet was there that 
m her chamber capable of aofiening the hours of captivity and 
sorrow; since it contained her children, who followed her 
thither after the interview with the king. 

With all the care and fondness of a mother did she now 
place the innocent beinga in her own bed, as it drew towards 
night. This done, ahe mingled tears with the careeaes ahe 
bestowed upon them ; and with a mother's blesaing left them 
to repose. In a recess of the chamber, there stood a amall 
oratory. To this she bent her atepa, fell on her knees before 
the emblem of her faith, and long and fervently poured out 
her soul in prayer. Calmed, and in some measure rc-asaured, 
by thcae oriaon.i, ahe threw heraclf upon a. couch that was in 
the chamber, and endeavoured to recover that atrength of mind 
and body which had been so fearfully shaken hy long and 
anxious cares. She sdll hoped, though she hardly dated 
expect it, that it was possible her beloved husband might ar- 
rive at Santa Clara before the convent gates were closed for 
the night. 

Tn this state of mind, full of anxious hopes and fears, yet 
OTisting to that power she had ao fervently invoked, Ines 
stretched heraelf upon the couch, listening to the least sound 
that might convey intclhgcnce eo dear to her heart, so long 
and ardently expected, till, wearied by conflicting feelings, 
and the vicissitudes she hud suffered during the day, she at 
length aunk into aleep. Some power, merciful and benimant, 
or conscious innocence, perhaps, now afforded the unhappy 
Inea a brief respite from the cruel destiny which bad hitherto 
followed her with unrelecting steps. 
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CHAPTER XXXir. 

O TilUiui, Tipen, dunned wilbout rFdemptian. 

The day bad been unusually calm and lultry, and towards 
evening the gloomineBS which had obscured the sun ever since 
its rising became yet more apparent, and a few clouds, black 
as midnight, were edged with what far more reeembled the 
colour of blood than that beautiful crimson glow which is 
generally seen as an accompaniment to the sunset of a warm 
climate. Still there was not a breath of air stirring. Every 
plant drooped ita head, and the boughs and leaves of the tall 
forest trees stood so fixed and still as if they were chained to 
inacdoD by the wand of an enchanter. Yet, in the midst of 
this total absence of all agitation of the air, might be observed 
a phenomenon of nature that always escited alarm in a coun- 
try that had already more than once experienced what it 
boded; — this was the appearance of the rivet, which, usually 
so calm and tranquil, was now seen disturbed as if agitated by 
the highest winds. It was covered with bubbles, and heaved 
and swelled above its banks. 

Amongst the broken crags of the mountain aides there was 
also seen to play light flames of lire, not unlike the kindling 
of charcoal ; yet when any one was hardy enough to approach 
the spot whence ibey issued, nothing in the shape of combus- 
tion could be found; the rocks were, as they had ever stood, 
presenting their dark fronts to the succesKive storms and sun- 
shine of ages. Gradually the very few clouds that could be 
seen rolled heavily onward, colleeled themselves together, and 
then remained stationary, suspended in part above the moun- 
tains, but entirely over^adowing the deep valley that sepa- 
rated them. These clouds were dense and black; but the 
whole expanse of air changed to a dull and reddish hue, like 
a slow but glowing furnace. The aCmoaphere, already thick 
and oppressive, was now strongly impreenated with a sicken- 
ing and sulphureous smell, that affected many persons with 
giddiness, and others with that stupor which sinks them into 
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a, deep but feverish sleep, when the mind, affected by phyiical 
causes, becomes restless and oerturbed, alive but to visions of 
horror. The valley vas in deep shadow beneath the clouds 
which hung heavily above it; but the lofty summit and tower* 
of Santa Clara, reflecting the colour of the sky, < 



lowing of cattle, and the screams of the birds that make their 
nests in the tocks, oa, driven by some strong insdnct from 
their covert, they rose on restless wings and wheeled among 
the clouds, as if thej sought reiiige from some convulaion 
that threatened to disturb toe great laws of nature. 

Whilst all without sbewed these fearful portents towards 
the approach of night, it was within a chamber of the convent 
that Diego and Gonsalez, closeted in long and stem debate 
together, were suddenly startled by the opening of a door. 

" Who comes therel" said the latter, as he rose up with 

"It is I," said a voice softly I and the sharp, thin, pale, and 
haggard features of the rufGan Arias Coello were seen to look 
in at the door, as a lamp he carried in his hand added to their 
sinister expression the powerful markings of strong light and 
shadow. " I thought you would need the lamp,' continued 
the taxman, " for it is nearly dark; and this is not a nieht 
when a man would desire darkness. Do I come too soon ? 

"No, no, replied Gonsalez: you are welcome, whenever it 
may be — for the rest we wait but " 

" Did ye hear, sirs," said Arias interrupting bim eagerly, 
" did ye hear that awful stroke, but half an hour since? How 
the heU Bounded! It struck but once, yet it had a tongue as 
if it told us all what to expect and how to prepare for it." 

" What mean you? inquired Diego : " we heard no bell." 

"You must have been in earnest debate, then," replied 
Coello. " The bell of the chapel struck once, loud, deep, and 
fiiU; yet no earthly hand touched the cord to give it tongue. 
The whole convent is alarmed ; and, as I came hither, they 
were assembling to prayer in the chapel, much moved by 
such a supernatural summons &om the mouth of the old 

" It is a thing might move firmer nerves than those found 
beneath cowl and hood," said Gonsalez; "for know you not, 
Arias Coello, that wise men and learned clerks tell us, there is a 
proper^ of nature, or of the air, I know not what they call it, 
that will oH make metals spe^ and bells sound, without a 
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hand to touch them, before an earthquake ? The old world 
will shake to-night, or jionder blood-red sky telk not truth, 
and the howling doga aad icreaming eoglea beUe their pre- 
tcience in philosophy." 

"Mother of heaven guard va'." said the pious Ariaa. "I 
had forgxit. Yes, 1 have heard the grander you now tell of 
respecting metals, and especially bells hung in high toners." 
As ne spoke. Arias looked terrified; for at the date of our tale 
it was believed, true as Holy Writ, that a coming earthquake, 
however powerful or slight would be the shock, constantly 
BnoDunced its visitation by tolling the bells with an invisible 
hand ; and before that fearful one which shook a great part of 
Portugal during the fourteenth centuij, the monks have re- 
corded that not a bell was mute. 

"Let us all to prayer," saldCoello, as he now advanced into 
the centre of the chamber, for hitherto he had slmid talking 
near the door. "Alack, Don Diego, haw you look! and you, 
Gonsalez, have a brow that shews of recent disturbance of the 
inward man." 

These observations of Arias Coello were not unfounded ; for 
■ome purpose of deep import had formed a subject of fearful 
debate between those friends in guilty and secret counsel. Yet 
there was a striking contrast in the expression of countenance, 
aa well as in the demeanour of either. Gonsalez, a large and 
poweiful man, strode slowly up and down the chamber with a 
noiseless step, that had in its silence and its stalk something 
terrific, so little did the giant form and weight thus seen gliding 
along accord with the quiet of its demeanour. His eye, large 
and piercing, was, in the white that surrounded the pupil, shot 
with blood, and looked not unlike tbuse irregular hues in a 
map which mark the course of rivers. His nostrils expanded 
as he drew deeply bis breath, and his mouth (a feature in the 
human face that ever indicates the disposition of the individual) 
had in it that close set compression of the lips, together with 
hard muscular lines down the sides of the ciieek, that spoke 
the ruthless villain. 

Diego had nothing ealmin his manner. His step was quick 
and uncertain. At one moment he was seated, at the next 
pacing to the window, or standing, abstractedly, his fingers 
playing with the clasp that fastened his cloak; whilst his up- 
reiued hair, which strayed in disorder about his head, left bu% 
a brow reeking with moisture, aa much from the agitation of 
his mind, as from the effects of the sultry and oppressive air 
he breathed. There was, too, a more than ordinuy expreasion 
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of wQdiiess and irresolution in hia nan and faded loo^. Some 
iDternaIcoDflict,)[nowobut to the Searcher of nil hearts, shook 
his very soul with its terrors. Itmightbe the last combat held 
between a wicked spirit and that bold but ainking adversary — 
Conscience. Or it might be the war of a struggling passion, 
that will sometimes imitate the power of a better feeling than 
ita own. Whatever it was, there were moments when ita efforla 
were apparent, and then would come a change of a less per- 
turbed nature, yet engrossing; for Diego would then stand with 
folded arms, hia eyes hxed on vacancy, seeing no woild but 
that raised by his own imagination ; for he seemed so abstracted 
as to be totally insensible to external things. 

At length Gonsalez broke the silence which, for a few 
minutes, had succeeded Coello's proposal of prayers; a proposal 
probably not even beard by those to whom it was addressed, 
as it was unanswered. "Wheteis theking?"heiDquiredof the 

"In the chamber of audience, and alone," was the reply. 

" Good," said Gonsalez :^ — he paused; then continued, "And 
where is the Moorish maiden, Ximena?" 

"Forbidden by order of the king to leave the apartment 
which she inhabits, o^er the gateway," replied Arias. 

"A necessary precaution," answeredjGonsalez; "and lastly, 
where is the lady ? — or the crinunal, for that must now be her 

Diego rose and recommenced his unsteady walk, as this 
question was put to Coello. 

"In her chamber with her children," said the taxman. 
" With her children I" cried Diego, in a tone that expressed 

" With the children of her beloved husband, Don Pedro, thy 
successful rival, and most princely adversary of blows and 
buffets," said Gonsalez, in a auick, cold, and sarcastic tone, as' 
he turned short on Uiego, and fixed bis eye upon him. " Wilt 
thou, Diego, stand sponsor to the next pledge thy light-of-love 
brings her lord, should they once more live together in nuptial 
harmony?" 

"Peace!" said Diego; "this is no hour for biting jests," and 
he slunk back into the gloomiest part of the chamber to bide 
feehngs of mortified pride and resentment that rose in a purple 
torrent to darken his pale cheek. 

"And now, Coello," said Gonsalez, "where art thou?" 

"Where am I ?" replied Coello, "why here, Gonsalez, stand- 
ing before you. You are pleasant to-night." 
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" Oh, most wondrouB pleasant," said Gonealez ; " and that 
thou shah witness ere another hour be paat. But when I de* 
manded of thee, Coello, where thau wert, I meant not th; 
bodily presence, but where thou art in apirit and in purpose. 
I would know if to-night thy thoughts are bent on mass-singing 
priests, with thy hypocritical devotion, thy shriveled cheek, 
and bent body, that looks like the withered remains of St. 
Francis under his shrine of glass." 

" ThoD art a hold man to talk thus of holy saints and their 
relics, when we stand in such jeopardy ; and who knows hut 
if, ere morning, we may not all he swaUowed up aUre 1 Think 
of these feartiil signs, think of the bell!" 

" 1 do think of it, and hail it," said Gonsalez. " It is the 
best bell that has rung this many a day from yonder old 
tower, since it will caS off to the chapel every soul in the 
convent that wears veil and cowl, just at (he time 1 would 
have no more eyes and ears within this part of the building 
than are under the authority of the king, and dare not use 
them to question it." 

" Alack I" said Coello, "it is well we are beneath a roof so 
■acred, in this time of peril; for I doubt not the holy cross 
of Coimbra will support the rock in whose chapel it stands, 
though all the city and valley should sink in the convulsion. 
Yet who knows, should we have a great shock, even those 
who are become as the spouse of the church " 

" May go down alive into hell, thou wouldst say, like Korah 
and bis company of wicked priests, as the earth yawned to 
receive them," cried Gonsalez. "Thou aeesi, Coello, I am 
godly enough, Uke thee, t« quote &am Holy Writ; and many 
a good example can I find in it^ for you know the stoiy of 
Jezebel, who, when she became an enemy to a certain king, 
was ahiin and cast down to the does," 

" It was an act of righteous judgment," said Coello, " and 
many a judgment demands the shedding of blood." 

" 1 am glad to hear thee. Arias, so pious and right-minded 
to-night," replied Gonsalez; "for this was the very theme on 
which I would question thy spirit. Thy father was a butcher 
of Lamego, or men belie thy origin, Coello, I am glad his 
son has not forgot some relish for the craft." 

" My birth is no reproach," said Arias, " for I am not the 
first man who, by the blessing of his patron saint, and fair 
opportunity, has arisen from an obscure station to one of high 
degree; and by thy means, Gonsalez, 1 look to rise still 
higner, or I would not go forward with you in this matter," 
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"Thou Bhalt rise like a sunt, till thy very bones are cano- 
nized," answered Gonsalez, " bo thou art true, and flinch not 
firom thy ancient vocation this night Don Uiego here has 
not thy nerve, nor thy quality, to conuder acts of justice at 
judgmente from heaven. I were loth to trust his arm in this 
matter. Coello, thou hast played many parts in thy life, and 
to-night thou must enact one notunsuited to the craft in which 
ihou wert trained. Coello, didst thou ever atrike a lamb, or & 
foolish bleating sheep, when thy father Uved by the axe and 
steel, as an executioner of dumb animals T" 

"I — Ikilll" Mud Coello, "I could not do it; aotenderis 
my heart that 1 could not wring the neck even of a feathered 
fowl." 

"Then I fear I must look elsewhere for a deputy." 

"Nay," said Coello, "I meant, I did not say, that is, I 
would obey thy will in this, if " 

" O sir, not my will, please you," answered Gonsalez with 
much sharpness, " the king's will, — the king directs this, not 
the simple nobleman Alvaro Gonsalez. If the king com- 
mands, he must obey ; but Alonso is accountable for the fact. 
So must the world be told, when this thing shall be known." 

" Let the world be told it then," said Diego, who had stood, 
nearly all the time that Gonsalez and Coello had discoursed 
together, in one of those fits of abstraction which had marked 
his conduct ihroughout the day; "hut let us not palter be- 
tween ourselves. I have wrongs, deep and indelible wrongs, 
that can only be effaced by a sacrifice that shall BuiRce even 
ray resentments, and give to the heart of Don Pedro, the 
happy Pedro, agonies such as he has heaped on me for seven 
long years. Revenge, my absolute and full revenge, sparea 
not — even myself, when it strikes. 1 can be rigid, ruthleaa, 
as Gonsalez, when my own insulted honour and my own will 
demands it. This is my motive; (bine is leas noble." 

" It may be as thou sayest," replied Gonsalez; "but I see 
not that it therefore is less necessaiy io impress upon the mind 
of Coello that what he must do is under the sanction of the 
king's authority." 

"Thou art king to-night, Gonsalez," said Diego; "for thou 
hast ruled the king, and stirred up the embers of his slum- 
bering passions into a fearful fiame that will destroy ere it 
expires. For Coello there, he knows his own motive, and 
looks to thee for its reward." 

" He must first deserve it ere he gains it. Coello, thou but 
a dagger or a knife about thee. Has it pasted over the whet- 
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Btone! A butcher's son should know bow to sharpen steel, 
that the blow ma; be swift and sure. That is mercy, Coello, 
and mercy is your saint's virtue ; thou wouldst not neglect to 
imitate it; and even I would spare all struggling, all unne* 
CBssarv pain. Draw thy dagger. I would try it» point" 

Coello, with a trembling oand, drew the dagger from its 
scabbard. "Did I nut tell thee," said he, "thatlam too 
weak-hearted for these things 7 If my hand ahakee thus now, 
what will it do when " 

He paused. Gonaalez took the dagger, eurreyed it with 
calmness, and looked Coello in the face, as he finished the 
sentence the taxman had left imperfect, by saying, "When 
thou dost bury this blade in the heart of Ines de Castro." 

A slight coDvulsion seemed to pass over the countenaiice of 
Diego at the hearing of these words, yet he spoke not. 

Arias exclaimed, " I could not do it ; for worlds I could not 
doit." 

"Remember," said Gonsalez in a stem voice, as he dwelt 
on every syllable that made up the word : " remember 1 The 
king's authority " 

" ShaU have no force with me to mske me shed the blood of 
a Christian woman," answered Coello. 

" How, villain 1 hypocrite !" cried Oonsalez, as his utter- 
ance became vehement with passion; "thou wilt not dare 

" Betray ye ! no," answered the tarraan ; " I have no mind 
to play ao dishoneBt a part. Keep good terms with me. I 
■aid I would not shed blood with my own hand ; but I did not 
say that 1 would not help in the matXei, in the jndgment of 
the king on the guilty." 

" Ob, a quibble of conscience !" cried Oonsalez, as a savage 
laugh, that rung feartiiUy through the vaulted raom, burst 
from his lips. "Well, be it so; so long as thou art present, 
thou art a sharer in the deed." 

"Thou wilt need light," said Coello; "there will be charity 
in a sure blow, and that may not be given in the dark. 1 will 
hold and bear the lamp while it is done," added the wretch, 
as he drew hia head close to Gonsalez, spoke in a low whisper, 
and looked at this moment like what might be fancied the 
bodily appearance of the damned when risen to judgment — an 
image of ain and horror. 

Gonsalez paused ere he replied. A gleam of satiafaclioa 

tissed over his swart features, as, looking full in Coello's face, 
e utid, "It shall be as thou bast said. And this hand," he 
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continned, extending tbe dagger, " this hand, that has struck 
down manj a man, why should it not be firm when it dealg 

with so frail a thing hb " he slopt, then added: — "But 

where Coello, didst thou get this eteel? It is rich in the hilt, 
tbe blade finely tempered — betterthan my own. I never saw 
a prettier bauble, yet a good one." 

" The king gave it me," replied Coello, " when J waa first 
appointed tasman over the Moors. See you not that inlaid 
upon the hilt, it hath the royal devise of the eagle, and the 
motto, My hopes fiy high ?" 

"It is well, said Gonaalei: "a royal inBtnunent is fitting 
to execute a royal command. Follon me. Diego, will you 
go on before, or shall I lead the way?" 

Diego, who, during the latter part of this brutal discourse 
had sate mute aa death, and with the look of one who seems 
in a stupor more than a state of consciousness, arose aa the 
last words caught his ear ; yet still was he so confliBed, that, 
after be had arisen, he gazed about him, and on Gonsalez, aa 
if be scarcely understood for what purpose he was summoned. 
Gonsalez saw his dreadful state of irresoludon, went up to 
him, and exerting that irreaistibie ascendency which a power- 
fiil and daring character can call forth at command, to make 
the weak villain crouch before him, spoke but a few words in 
a voice so low that they were not heard by Coello, who had 
reached the door, and had bis baud upon the latch. 

Dido's timidity, or irresolution, whatever it might be, sunk 
into submission as he stood before the man, who, even in these 
moments, could awe as well as subdue him. Indeed, there waa 
that about Gonealez, which could so mingle in its expression 
contempt for weakness, as he termed it, with the example of 
his own hold and reckless spirit, that shamed as well as con- 
quered minds less resolute than his. Diego spoke not in 
reply, but motioning his monitor to go on, endeavoured to 
assume a more calm demeanour, and, without a change of 
countenance, moved forward with a slow and solemn step, like 
the criminal who follows his executioner to the scaffold. 



Coello led the way, bearing the lamp, which he shaded with 
his hand; and, with a stealthy step, did all three ascend a 
flight of stairs that led to an upper chamber. Most cautiously 
did they proceed into it, closed the entry through which they 
passed, secured the boltj and Gonsalez pointed with his band 
to a second door that communicated with the sleeping apart- 
ment of Inei de Castro. 

" Which way shall we retum !" whispered Coello, in a low 
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voice. " There ia, I know, by sure inibrmatiou, another door 
within her room, thatlead« down to the court, the court where 
the chapel atouds, we had better go that way when all is over, 

"Peace, peace," said GoQselez) "Diego, will you pass in?" 
Diego wav^ his hand. 

"No," said Gonsalez,' "thou wilt remain here, then, and 
keep watch. Well, it may be better you should do ao. Coello, 
forward, open softly yon chamber door." 

Not a word more waa epoken, leat the least sound should 
disturb those within. Diego stood fixed to the spot, the image 
of horror; yet there was no relenting purpose in his souL 
Gonsalez was firm, cool, and collected. He held the dagger 
grasped in his right hand, with the other he motioned Codlo 
once more to go on. The taxman again shaded the lamp ; 
and all its light settling on his own countenance, shewed the 
haggard, yet ferocious expression of a man capable of witness- 
ing murder. He stole into the chamber, as did the fiend into 
Paradise, to bring evil, sin, and death, where beauty and inno- 
cence found their place of repose. 

Though the lamp was darkened by hia hand, on coming to 
the foot of the bed, Coello raised it, and looked upon the 
sleeping children. The night was sultry, Ihev had thrown off 
the clothea, leaving bare their limbs, as the two innocent 
beings lay twined in each other's arma. Their aenses were 
fast locked in aleep, their cheeks red as the awceteat blossom 
of the rose, their akin so soil and white, with their little hands 
dimpled in the beauty of infancy, all presented an image of 
such perfect lovelineas, yet so helpless, so endearing, that even 
Coello turned aside the lamp, as if fearful to trust himself to 
contemplate a aight that was likely to awaken feebngs of 
tenderness within him. 

As he turned anay his head, the rays of the lamp fell on the 
couch that stood near the bed. Coelio shuddered. His flesh 
seemed to crawl upon his bones as he caught the first sight of 
the unhappy motherof the children. She was sleeping. Itwas 
what he had desired; yet now, in spite of hiinaelf, be repined 
to witness the unconscioua security of her repose at such a 
moment. The innocent victim lay wrapped in her long white 
veil upon the couch. Her cheek was pale, and traces of sor- 
row and anxiety might yet be aeen on her mild and beautitul 
features. Her hdr hung loose about herneckj and there were 
a few bright drops upon her cheek, that shewed she had wept 
even in her sleep. One arm was by her side, the other partly 
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extended beyond the couch; the hand vm open ; no aculptor 
could have chiseled finer proportionB than that hand and ann 
displayed. 

At Coello looked upon Inea, so still, so beautiful and placid, 
that, but fbr the soft lov breathings vhicb came upon his ear, 
he could almost have fancied he beheld an image of marble, a 
master-jnece of art. The thought, too, how soon she would be 
no better than a thing bo cold and inanimate, forced itself on 
his mind, but could not awaken bis remorse. 

Even Gonsalei lingered a moment, and looked upon her ; 
for there is in beauty and in the helpleBEnese of sleep, a charm 
that will be felt even by minds least alive to images of excel- 
lence or pity. And Coello, cold, selfish, hardened as he was, 
could not but acknowledge, as he contemplated the lavelineas 
of the being before him, that it was a pity it was doomed so 
soon to pass away, so soon to fall, like a withered and broken 
flower, to be no more than dust. "Yet," bethought, "death 
is but like sleep, and the dead and the sleeper are the same." 
Comforted by this poor attempt Co revive his sinking courage 
to witness a deed so wicked, he glided up once mote to the 
aide of Gonsalei, who stood bending over the sleeping victim's 
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CHAPTER XXXllI. 



The inconatancf of the human mind has ever been a theme 
of moral Bpeculation wit}i the philosopher, yet no remedy has 
been known to fix the wavering thoughts of man, to control 
the restless nature of his paasous, save tlial which is found in 
religion. No other principle is permanent, no other law bind- 
ing; Eince ch&Dge of feeling, of circumstance, of place, and of 
society, alike act on the mind, and produce those various and 
contradictory movements that make one who is to-day a wi» 
man to-morrow seem as a fool, and often sink the g*jd into 
the bad, the hero into the tyrant. 

Theae remarks may in particular be applied to Alonto the 
Brave, who, though not devoid of the superstitions that cha- 
racterised the age in which he lived, yet had never known or 
felt the influence of true religion, as a principle of action that 
could alone have sustained Mm when the nide assaults of his 
ungovemed passions burst the boundary of reason and carried 
all before them; like a vessel which, having no anchor to 
secure her moorings, is drifted before the first tempest that 
assails her, and o&n strikes on sands or locka. In Alonso, 
there was nothing cold or calculating ; but, like all kings who 
actftom theimpi^seof the present moment, his power, though 
it was sometimes an instrument of greatness, was oftener one 
of destruction; so much easier is it, in all stations of life, to 
find the means to do ill than the opportunity to do good. 
Surrounded, too, as he was, by men who could watch the 
current of his passions with the penetrating eye of self-interest 
to turn them to account, he was often placed in the situation 
of an inflamed adversary, who loses his ground or receives a 
fall; not that be has less power or less skill to cope with his 
opponent, but because the mtemperance of his fcehngs makes 
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him no match for one who plays hia part with liand, ejie, and 

resolution, under the perfect command of a cool self-poaseagioD. 

By such means had Alonso become what he wal at this 

moment— -a cruel, vindictive, and blood-thirsty tyrant; yet 

not 80 hardened as Gonsalez, that he could be calm and com- 

Soaed under the dictates of his own passions. The sea i» a 
estroyer when it rises into a tempest, yet it ragea and swells 
within itself; so waa it now with the mind of AJonso. To use 
the words of our great poet, he had " bound up each corporal 
agent to this terrible purpose ; " and when such was the case, 
seldom, if ever, did he Sinch from it. 

It may seem strange that both the king and his accomplices 
could witness unshaken the terrific signa in heaven and earth, 
that threatened the inhahitants of the latter with one of those 
calamities that may be numbeied amongst the greatest of 
human suffering — an earthquake. Yet, in such an hour, to 
go forward in their purpose seems scarcely possible, were it 
not known to those who are acquainted with the records of 
various ages and countries, under similar terrific circumstances 
(and not without wonder as well as honor can it be read or 
told), that such times have ever been marked and noted for 
the commission of fearful crimes. The vindictive wretch who 
expects the ground to open and swallow him up alive has been 
known to choose such an hour as favourable to private revenge 
and deadly malice; so that sometimes the assassin and the 
victim have found one grave in the vast and gaping womb of 
their mother earth. 

We do not attempt to describe the conflict that agitated the 
bosom of the king. He who has seen the deadly eifecta of 
ungovemed passion will know that in the strength of its im- 
pube it controls all other feelings. Even physical causes 
contribute to its fury : the effects thus produced may be com- 
pared to the morbid affections of disease, which turns even 
nutriment into poison. Even so did natural causes at this 
moment but inflame the agitation of Alonao'a mind. The state 
of the air, its dense and sulphureous oppression, in some was 
known to produce giddiness, stupor, or sickness ; in others it 
had a contrary effect, especially where there was a predis- 
posing cause, and woula act on the brain with a feverish 
irritation allied to madness. 

So might it have been with Alonso, at flushed, labouring to 
breathe freely, with a wildness in his looks and a restlessness 
of manner, he remaned alone, pondering on a purpose that 
he longed, yet dreaded, to find accomplished. Whilst thus 
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muung, the deep ulence of the honi yna mddenly broken by 
the blast of a bom witbout the gates. Alonso stuted — it was 
repeated. A shudder came overhim, yet he knew not where- 
fore. So alive is guilt to fear, that, though a king, and all- 
poweriiil as he was, he felt as if that blast was a iuinmona to 
his own soul, to answer for what he had commanded to be 
done. No statue was ever more Hied than was Abnso, as be 
stood lisleniDg &>t the least Doise that might convey intelli- 

He heard steps advancing in a hurried manner : the door 
opened without ceremony or respect of place, to ueher in those 
who advanced. But what tongue shall speak the emotions of 
the king, when the Talba, the noble-nunded Talba, rushed 
into bis presence, and with a eeueiosity of feeling that made 
the dark brow of the Moor shme like an ai^el of light, pre- 
sented to Alonso the young and lost Prince Ferdinand. 

Don Pedro followed, threw himself at the king's feet, 
and exclaimed, " My father, receive your beloved grandchild, 
the heir and promise of your royal house. This generous 
Moor, who was so lale our foe, has restored him sale to our 
arms. By what means be gained intelligence of the place 
where the boy waa imprisoned I have not yet learnt, for 
we encountered each other but Ibis hour, in the rood to 
Santa Clara ; and when 1 saw my enemy, the enardian, the 
conductor of my son to liberty, a father's feelings taught me 
to view him as a friend. I frankly oflered to the Moor that 
peace should aheath our swords, and that these unhappy feuds 
that drench the land with blood should cease. Oh, my father, 
let not peace end here — let it close the private feud as well as 
the public warfare. Forgive me the wrong 1 have done your 
royal authority, both as a son and a subject. Never will 1 rise 
from the earth till your pardon of my wife — for Ines de Castro 
is my most dear wife— stall mark with what fulness of joy you 
htul the hour that restores Ferdinand to your bosom. As a 
father, feel for us; as a king, he gracious, and forgive us all 
thepoat." 

The extreme distraction of the king 's mind for a 



The Talba spoke: " King," sud be, " I have fulfilled my 
word to thee; to-morrow thou wUt restore Hamet to his 
widowed mother's bosom?" 

Alonso bowed assent: be was about to speak; but the Talba 
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continued, "I w91 not now disturb feeling* w> Mcred by a fiiU 
dettul of what ha< chanced; but thin much I may not delay 
to tell thee; — On the night you bade tae never more return 
into four preaeDce till Peidmand wa* restored, ai I glided 
through the hall to leave it, a» you commanded, with lecreij 
and in silence, I heard some words dropt b; Don Alvaro 
Gonsalez and Don Diego, who were in earnest conference 
together with the taxman. These few words told me where 
Ferdinand was imprisoned; that it had been by the conni- 
vance of these men, who even then meditated to urge your 
Grace to the commission of a dreadful crime, which nothing, 
I learnt, could prevent, but the recovery of the young prince. 
I lost not an instant: the cause I served gave wings to mv 
purpose. Allah be praised, I found thig youthful prince safe 
in life and limb, restored to me by Aza and the brave Moors, 
who instantly yielded bim to my desire. To-day I carried 
him to the castle of St. lago: you were gone; but your queen, 
the noble' Beatrice, bade me, as I valued the life of an inno- 
cent being, to lose not a moment in bringing Prince Ferdinand 
to you at Santa Gara." 

A cry of horror burst from Alonso's lips. Regardless of all 
else, he summoned an ofiicer, who waited without, on the 
instant; and turning to the Talba, clasped his hands together 
in agony, as he said, " Follow yonder man. Conduct the 
Moor to the chamber of Ines de Castro. Oo, fly! and save 
life ere it he too late." 

Don Pedro caught these word* of his father: he had received 
ibe warning letter from the bishop not more than an hour siW 
Cassim (who, as being a Moor, had been detained, and could 
at last with extreme difficulty gain access to the prince) had 
delivered into his hands that letter from Inei, in which she 
implored him to come instantly to Coimbra. Fearing, there- 
fore, something fatal, he lost not a moment, but set out 
attended only by Cassim and a trusty page. And now, when 
he caught those few words of the lung which intimated the 
danger in which Ines stood, the warning of the bishop's letter 
came to his mind with horrible conviction of its truth. He 
sprang from the ground, rushed to the door, — the Talba drew 
his dagger and followed. But, obi what were their feeling*, 
when, as the door opened, a shrill piercing cry came on the 
earofaU. 

" Great God! it is done! " exclumed Alongo, as he dropt 
into a seat nearly deprived of sense and motion. 

Don Fedro, and toe Talba, neither spoke nor paused, bat. 
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scarcely touching the ground over which they passed, foUoved 
the ofilceT, who guided them to the fatal chamber. 

AloRBo remained in a state that could neither he called that 
of life or death. He wb« stupified at the thoughts of the 
crime he had consummated on a being now proved bo IniUK 
cent beyond even his luspioions. His grandson, Prince Fer- 
dinand, in pity to his distren, remained inth him. Sounds, 
as of tumult, were soon heard; and Alonaa, struggling to find 
so much hreath as was necessary to make his otdere known, 
bade Ferdinand leam the cause i^ this disturbance. Ha sum- 
moned an attendant to do so without delay. 

The king learned that thie laat disturbance was occasioned 
hj the prieata, who, having been assembled in the chapel at 
prayer nrom ihe alarm of the bell mentioned bv Coello, had 
now closed their chapel gates even against Don Pedro; ai, to 
add to the horror of the scene, the murderers, on being pur~ 
sued by the injutcd husband and the Tatba, suddenly rusbed 
into the holy place and took sanctuary at the altar. In vain 
did the frantic Dou Pedro and the gallant Moor attempt to 
burst those gates of oak and iron which kept them tVom doing 
instant juBtice on the villains for whose blood ihey thirsted in 
requital of slaughtered innocence. Alonso eroaned as he 
heard this; for it assured bim, not only was the crime com- 
mitted past all human aid, hut the murderers had escaped, and 
were protected by the inviolable laws of a sanctuary so proud 
and so sacred as that of Coimhra. 

A scene fbllowed that no tongue can describe ; feeble, there- 
fore, would be our attempt to paint it. Distracted by the 
murder of bis beloved wife, whose body lay staiued with her 
own hlood, as her helpless children, who had been awakened 
by her cries, were weeping and terrified at the sight; disap- 
pointed, too, in the instant revenge which he had determined 
to wreak on the villains; Don Pedro rushed back to the 
chamber where he had left the king who could sanction a deed 

Horror was in his looks, madness in his brain, as the 
wretched son, foi^tful of nature's sacred tie, rushed forward, 
holding in his hand the dagger (that once bad been Alonso's) 
now red with the blood of his most innocent wife, to phm^ 
it into a father's breast. Alonso sew hii madness and bia 

turpote, and did not so much as raise a hand to ward off the 
low. But the Talba (who bad followed Don Pedro), with 
the strength and the fierceness so characterisric of his people, 
stepped in between, laid bis powerful grasp on the upraised 
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hand of Don Pedro, diaarmed him, and sdd in. a voice that 
bad in it a tone of reproach and authority, that vaa even 
appalling, "Wretched man! trould ;ou murder your father? 
Doea thia become a warriorl a prince! Leave Kuilt to Ailah : 
he viU liilly reqiute it; but dip not thy steel in a father'a 
blood. HarkI even now is Goda anger known; it speaks in 
the terrible elements of his poirer. The ground trembles. 
Hear that awfiit aubterranean roar ! it rolls like thunder in the 
espacioua womb of earth. It is God, the living God, who 
speaks, whose paths are in the deep, whose eword ie the Bwift 
lightning and conauming fire ; whilst darkness, that wraps the 
notld, to him ia light and day, Even such are his ways to 
man: forbear to scan them. Sintiil in thy own nature, dare 
not to avenge tbyaelf on him, who, though he has sinned 
heavily against tbee, ia Btill thy father, the author of thy days, 
thy judge, thy king." 

Don Pedro heard this, and not without emotion. Ilia hand 
Ml by hia side, hia head sunk down upon hia breast, aa groans 
of agony and deep soba spoke the unutterable anguish of hia 
tool. At this moment a hollow noise, as that of distant 
thunder, aeemed to roll below their feet. It was succeeded 
by a strange sound, like that of the rattling of chariot wheeb ; 
and the snock of an earthquake was inatantaneoualy and 
sensibly felt, though the vibration waa not sufficient to move 
tcota their equilibrium the atrong walls of Santa Clara. 

A large oriel window atood facing the appalled group of 
Bufibrers, who even in these moments of horror paused in 
misery, aa the power of the Almighty shook at his nod the 
fbundadoDS of the solid earth. The window commanded a 
full view of the valley and mountains of Coirabra. By the 
lurid light, they were now distinctly seen ; and the fiiry of the 
earthquake aeemed principally to confine itself to the valley; 
for there lambent flames played like meteors, whilst columns 
of dense smoke arose, and the ground, Irom time to time, 
would open and shut, or vibrate aa if waving in a balance. 
Vast fragments of rock were cast from the aides of the moun- 
tains; whilst the clouds, rolling onward, no longer intercepted 
their shadows, but left die trembling earth to reflect the glare 
of a sky red as blood. 

Don Pedro raised his head as the shock waa felt, gazed 
wildly around, and, aa if in mockery of the agonies that 
filled his soul, smiled as he looked upon the valley agitated by 
the convulsion we have attempted to describe. 

Some dreadfid thought crossed his mind, but not a word 
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escaped hia lipa to express it. He noticed do one, he seemed 
conscious of nothing that tux eround bim; but hit eye was 
observed to rest, for an instant, on the frightful witness of his 
-wife's death, which the Talha atill held in his hand alter he 
had disanued the prince. Yet even the sight of this did not 
appear to reuBehim; but suddenly turning from it, he rushed 
to the door, pasaed through eveiy impediment that was ofiered 
to his flight, and with the sniitnesB of the hunted deer, was 
seen to pass down the mountain track that led to the valley. 

Alonso, recalled to his senses hy the wild and deapairmg 
rashness with which his ion on such a night had nubed forth, 
started from hia seat in the utmost agitation and alarm. 

The Talba, who witnessed Ihe miser; that both father and 
Budtired,— the one from the c ' " ' ' 



of cruelty which was beyond remedy, and the other from the 
agony of mind it had brought upon him, — could not but feel 
the conviction that bis beloved Alcanzor was indeed avenged, 
by the bitter and lasdng misery of his enemies. But Hamet 
was preserved, and would be restored in freedom to his 
mother; this fliought rushed on his mindj and the Talha, 
like the lordly animal he might be said to resemble in spirit, 
was too generous to triumph over an enemy so setf-abasea, m 
fWlen. He guessed the purpose of Don Pedro in thus ftan- 
dcally rushins from the convent walls to meet the fury of 
the earthquaKe where it raged in its ^eatest terrors. He 
detorminect to follow him, and ere be did so, thus addressed 
Alonso: — 

"Thy son goes to bury himself in yonder valley; for there 
do graves open themselves to living men, and the quick be- 
come the dead. I will follow and prevent his rash design, if 
AUeh gives me strength to save him. Alonso, a melancbobv 
duty is thine. Look to the dead, guard the living. As I 
crossed yonder eallery, I heard the c^ of a Moorish maiden, 
who called aloud to he set free, that ahe might seek her mi»' 
tress. Let the damsel take charge of the poor infants who no 
longer have a mother. I may not tarry. Repent thee, king, 
repent thee ; for though these thmgs come not by chance, yet 
art thou a moat guilty inetrument of innocent blood. May 
Allah pardon thee, as thou wilt now shew mercy to those 
helpless beings who yet remain. They are all that remain of 
the once lovely, the unhappy, the murdered Ines de Castro," 
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Reader, our task is done; and here, perhap*, we ebonld 
cloBe this melancholy tale, as what followa id too well known 
in history to find a place in these pagei ; could we deny our- 
selves the satisfaction of adding, that, though late, the ven- 
geance of heaven overtook the guilty triumvirate who had 
laboured to induce the king to command that Ines de Castro 
should die. It is also some consolation to state that, thoufi;h 
in her lifetime the unfortunate princess did not obtain the 
justice she deserved, it was aCierwards paid to her memory 
with the highest honours. We will briefly state the circum- 
stauces, since, though many of our readers are doubtless 
acquainted with the nistory of Portugal, yet posaihly it may 
not be familiar to all, and we would leave none unsatisfied. 

Don Pedro, whose passionate grief for the death of Ms 
beloved wife amounted almost to insanity, to revenge it, flew 
to arms, and carried fire and aword through a considerable 
part of the kingdom; till the Bishop of Guards, and his noble- 
minded mother, Beatrice, represented to him the madness of 
avenging on the subjects of the king the ciime which he had 
committed. AloDso, too, shewed many deep signs of contri- 
tioD; and peace was at length restored between father and 
son, which continued dU the death of the former. 

Six years otter the fatal events of Coimbra, Don Pedro 
ascended the throne of Portuga]. His first care was to estai- 
bliih the validity of his secret marriage with his once adored, 
and still fondly remembered, Ines de Castro. He publicly 
attested it by oath, placing his hands on the book of the four 
Evangelists. The Bishop of Guards produced also the dis- 
pensation from Rome which be had obtained to sanction that 
n with the godmother of hia son Ferdinand, and 



at Santa Clara; and her fond and sorrowing husband caused 
to be performed a ceremony till then unheard of in history or 
in fable. This was the solemn coronation of her corpse, aa 
queen of Portugal, at the church of Aicobaca, with a pomp 
and splendour never before witnessed in the kingdom. Tte 
royal family, nobility, and courtiers, did homage to her re- 
mains, and kissed her withered hand, whilst Don Pedro stood 
by, directing the ceremony, as if she had been a living queen.* 

• In the EiTubitioB nt SoniEraft-houae, IffiB, there hm KyeiymutpHj 
picture. Hprewnting thii Bu^«t cuieiDOD}', by the pencil of St. Erre. 

subject otwtucCu far u it rel^ uthe^urtunUe^l^wi'de Cutto,' wu 
luggated. Hbea ilewiug tfa*t piclore, b; tbe effMt tl produced on Iwi 
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